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South 


Africa 


I. A New Nation in the Making 
By Hamilton Fyfe. 


Author of “ South Africa and Rhodesia To-Day "’ 


HE people of South Africa prob- 
ably present. more problems to 
the square mile than any other 

part..of the earth’s surface. 
are divided, not merely by difference of 
nationality, but by the memory of past 
quarrels and by charges of present unfair 
discrimination. There are many races of 
native inhabitants, each with its own 
particular grievance. There are a large 
number of Indians who are popular 
neither with black nor with white, yet 
who prosper and increase exceedingly. 

How to evolve out of this human chaos 
a type of South African citizenship, how 
to induce all the conflicting elements to 
settle down and live contentedly together, 
seem, at first 
acquaintance with 
them, to be aims 
impossible of 
realization. Yet 
South Africa is 
on the way to 
realize them. 

It was the belief 
that one of the 
two white nations 
in South Africa 
could impose its. 
will on the other 
that hindered the 
country’s develop- 
ment. To a cer- 
tain extent, while 
much of the old 
rivalry and ani- 
mosity has. been 
swept away, the 
idea that the land 
should belong to 
one or the other 


‘wear vey little cloth 
their. he whi 


The whites 





. RICKSHAW MAN 
;Durban’ s rickshaw men are mostl 


| yee eee ee 


is essential to. progress, and that alone 
can avert the danger of both of.them 
being submerged by the blacks. 

You may very likely get your first 
insight into what is called the native 
problem before you leave the docks at 
Cape Town. You see a train filled with 
natives: running in, if it be morning ; 
running out, if the time draw on towards 
night. Out of every window look out shin- 
ing black faces, good-humoured, with 
liquid, often beautiful eyes, with kindly 
smiling expressions, most of them. They 
are the faces of dock labourers who live in 
a native settlement, a “location,” not far 
from thecity. They are brought in every 
morning and taken home every night. 

All the hardwork 
is left to them. 
South Africa is not 
a white man’s 
country in the 
same sense as 
Canada and 
Australia and New 
Zealand are. The 
white man is the 
skilled worker, the 
overseer, the fore- 
man. He must not 
offer the labour of 
‘his hands alone, for 
that would degrade 
him; that would 
bring him into 
competition with 
the blacks. The 
white labourer 
would want higher 
wages than the 
black, the cost of 


IN DURBAN 
Zulus. Th 

, but are fastidious Shed 

includes feathers and 
horns 


rise, it would be 
hard to put the 
whole of the 
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DUTCH AFRIKANDER FARMER AND HIS FAMILY 


Ten in the family, as here, is a fair average for the Boers or 
frontispiece of which is being so eho bea is the “ History of the Voertrekk 
whole 


in t esteem by all Boers ; 
a : the Bible 'the wh 


Dutch Afrikanders. The book, the 
ers,”” a work held 


Dutch homesteads in South Africa, it forms with 
of the family library 


Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


increase on the consumer, there would 
be grumbling all round. 

The puzzle is complicated by there 
being many different grades of black 
intelligence. The Bantu tribes, includ- 
ing the Zulus, are higher in the scale 
than the Hottentots; the Bushmen, 
so far as there are any left, occupy a 
lower place still, Then there are the 
half-castes, many in number, filled with 
ambition to take their places among the 
whites, ready to learn and capable of 
reaching the civilized condition. 

The Cape boys, as they are called, may 
not make a very favourable impression 
as they parade the streets of Cape Town 
on a Sunday evening in knickerbocker 
suits, bowler hats, bow-ties of marvellous 
pattern, shoes with bulbous American 
toes. But get to know even these young 
men, who are not the pick of their race, 
and you cannot help liking them. 

Faults ‘they have {in common with 
all other !) but these are largely 
the 


chance of education. Go into one of 


_ to say. 
give many of the white boys and girls 
the advantage still, but the differences. 


quence of neglect. They have 
not unfil recent years had any decent 


their schools and see how pathetically 
eager they are to take advantage of 
their opportunities. The children are 
nicely dressed, they are well-mannered. 
A teacher told me they were cleaner 
than London children: ‘“ I know both,” 
she said. 

Many of the “ coloured ”” folk could 
hardly be distinguished by their appear- 
ance from white; some of them speak 
with the accent and accuracy of- the 
English population. They have the vote 
in Cape Colony, and they can sit in the 
Provincial Parliament. In spite - of 
organized opposition, the coloured artisan 
has penetrated into most occupations, 
and even pure blacks have shown 
cleverness beyond the common in picking 
up highly skilled trades, such as electric 
light fitting. What would happen if all 
children were brought up alike it is hard 
The influence of home would ; 


would be greatly. diminished. : 
At present, owing to their lack of. 
early discipline and education, the sukes. 
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of the natives have to be treated like 
children. They may not have alcohol 
sold to them, they may not be out at 
night after a certain hour without a 
pass from their employer ; mine-workers 
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they are equally 
At one time it was the custom for the boys to be sent out m the morning 
and expected to return with food for 
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are obliged to live in compounds, 
and are not allowed to have their wives 
with them. The wives stay at home to 
look after the family and the crops, 
while the men make enough to keep 


he ah cee Ate 9 ial 
hag Say Soe pe 


st eters: 
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AND MARKSMEN FROM CHILDHOOD 


markemen than the Dutch Afnkanders, 


with but one cartridge 
the day 


Plato, Horace W. Necholis 
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them in idleness for a good long time. 
It has always been the custom for the 
women to do all the work except attend- 
ing to the cattle. The men do that and 
they hunt, not for amusement, but for 
the purpose of stocking their larders ; 
otherwise they do nothing. 





STURDINESS AND STOLIDITY 
He is a wealthy farmer of the Dutch 
Afrikander class. oT the old days he would 
have been described as a Boer, but this name 
is. obsolete 
Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


Very few who work regard their occu- 


pation as anything but temporary. They 
will submit themselves to unpleasant 


conditions, adopt regular habits, live in © 


compounds, for a time, in order to be 
able to buy a wife, or to add to their 
land, but they look forward to return- 
ing home after a certain period of exile. 
Natal has a separate and distinct 
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coloured difficulty dating back to the 
importation into the districts which 
grow sugar and tea of many thousands 
of Indian coolies. The natives were 
found to be too careless to cultivate 
plantations such as these; the Indians 
‘were glad to come. Now there is 
general regret that they were ever sent 
for: In Cape Colony there are also a 
number of East Indians, but they are 
the descendants of the ‘ Malays,’”’ as 
they are called, who came from the 
Dutch colonies when South Africa was 
in the possession of Holland. 

The street fish-sellers in Cape Town 
are Malays; they blow a melancholy 
horn to announce their wares. In their 
particular quarter of the city the visitor 
finds himself among an Oriental popula- 
tion. Men in turbans and cotton petti- 
coats hurry by. Women with brightly 
coloured handkerchiefs round their heads, 
and gaudy stuffs swathed loosely about 
their fat bodies, seek to draw passers-by 
into their shops. Slim veiled women 
stand in doorways enjoying the spectacle 
of life. From the tower of a mosque the 
muezzin sounds the call to prayer, for 
they have held to the faith of Islam ; 
they are a decent, hardworking race. 

If you happen to go on the same day 
into this slice of the East, and to the 
country house of one of the Cape 
English families, in that delightful 
district which lies close to Cape Town 
you notice an extraordinary contrast. 
The English family lives a spacious, 
comfortable life; it speaks in a slow, 
masterful way, with an accent of cultiva- 
tion, such as in England has almost 
disappeared. © These pleasant people 
have big pleasant houses set among 
parks and wide meadows; they are 
interested still in horses; they play 
cricket; they enjoy themselves with 
that gusto and that leisurely determina- 
tion to miss nothing that can give 
satisfaction or add to their physical 
well-being, which used to characterise 
the leisured class in England. Both the 


. Climate and the tradition inherited from . 


the early Dutch settlers have contributed 
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to save this small remnant of nine- 
teenth century survivors from infection 
by. the restlessness and hustle of the 
twentieth. 

The Dutch were stolid, and they 
loved comfort. The sunshine and the 
soft air make an easy life the most 
agreeable. Yet the number of those 
who can take life easily diminishes. 
Both the old English type and the old 
Dutch type are dying out. What is 
arising to take their place is the Afrikan- 
der race, which is something quite 
distinct from either, and a phenomenon 
that must be studied before one can 
either understand the present of South 
Africa, or hazard any forecast of the 
country’s future. 
the Dutch strain in the f°. _ 
Afrikanders 
stronger than the English 
strain may be gathered Si 
from these figures. Of Zi 
the white population in 
Cape Colony, seventy per 
cent., twenty years ago, Tim 
were Dutch. In the Hi 
Orange River Colony the I 
proportion was eighty-five § 
per cent.; in the Transvaal, 
sixty per cent. Only in 
Natal was there a pre- 
ponderance of British- 
born; there the Dutch 
were only one-quarter of 
the white inhabitants. 
Yet the structure of life 
tends to become more and 
more British, or perhaps 
it would be more correct 
to say Afrikan. 

The Afrikander grows 
up with two languages 
at his command, English 
and the Taal. Some 
philological purists would 
object that the Taal is 
not a language. Certainly 


Dh 2-5 Aes ean a 
- » 7 Reo. 
Po ’ 





standardise it. As it is taught in 
schools, as it is spoken in church and in 
the law courts, as it is written in the 
newspapers, it is not the Taal which is 
spoken in everyday life. The more 
formal speech is a good deal closer to 
Dutch than the colloquial, which has 
been simplified as much as possible, and 
has had numbers of words from other 
tongues, even native tongues, incor- 
porated in it. 

It is thus possible to hear three 
varieties of Dutch spoken by Afrikan- 
ders : true Dutch, as it is used in Holland ; 
the local form of that language which is 
used for educational and public pur- 
poses: and the Taal. This division 


~ sm me rT | 
acs HM : fe 


is a little |. Ges 


it varies a good deal in 
different parts of the 
country; no attempt 
has ever been made to 
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tion of the mealie fields, as of 


TILLERS OF THE MEALIE FIELDS 


t tending the cattle, all the work of a Zulu community ts 
orig the womeh. Maize is the ete food, and the cultiva.. 
: the e and 


I 
t, sweet potatoes, 
vegetables, is wholly in female hands 
Photo, South African Government 
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LIGHT-HEARTED KAFFIR BOYS INDULGING IN A CONCERTED SONG AND DANCE 


It is in their action dances of all kinds that the childish element in the negro character finds its fullest expression among all 


the south the dance commonly degenerates into an orgy lasting all night and accom 
rnin 
out at 


entailing considerable trouble 


SERGEANT AND CONSTABLES OF SOUTH AFRICA’S NATIVE POLICE 


Natives have been employed in police work in South Africa for many years, and have proved so 

efficient that between two and three thousand of them are now on the strength. At the establish- 

ment of the Union centralisation of administration became necessary, and the pre-existing police 
forces of the constituent provinces were placed under a chief commissioner at Pretoria 


Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


makes it easier for English to conquer, British, except by their names... They 
as it is conquering steadily and surely, have adopted English ways of life, 
though not very fast. - they send their sons to schools and 
What has happened in Cape Colony, universities in England; they found« 
so far as language is concerned, is bound long ago that it was more convenient 
in time to happen throughout the land. to speak English among themselves. 
The wealthy Dutch families there have The Afrikanders will be a blend, they 
become scarcely distinguishable from the __ will have their own racial characteristics, 
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just as those of the English have been 
developed from the union of “ Norman 
and Saxon and Dane,” with a dash of 
Celt added. 

The Boers (a word which means 
simply “ farmers,”’ and is dropping out 
of use) looked upon the native as an 
inferior animal created to work for the 
white man, and deserving of no con- 
sideration at the white man’s hands: 
Their harshness to the blacks helped 
to create the prejudice against the 
Boers which persisted in Britain until 
quite recent years. They were, of 
course, nothing like the picture formed 


,STURDY. ZULU CHILDREN 


civilization and multiplied exceedingly. Child life in 
and rece up to pe adolescence in conditions familiar for ages to their race, 
with no clothes to worry about, and happy with the simplest playthings 
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of them by the popular imagination. 
They are, in truth, not unlike the 
Lowland Scots, with one marked differ- 
ence. Whereas the soil and climate of 
Scotland have forced habits of hard 
work upon the population, the Boer has 
found it easy to make a living and is 
often inclined to be lazy. 

The Boer has much the same Calvin- 
istic religion as the Scot; he shows the 
same carefulness where money is con- 
cerned, though he often makes a bad 
bargain just because he tries to be too 
“slim.” He has, too, the same appre- 
ciation of pawky humour. He is not 


IN THEIR KRAAL IN NATAL 
‘Unlike those of America and Australia, the natives of South Africa have thriven in contact with 


the kraals is care-free under British rule, 


Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 
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~* SOLEMN CONSULTATION WITH A ZULU MEDICAL MAN 


Zulu doctors have been shorn of much of their former power to inspire awe. 


Their “ mystery ” 


embraced ‘less of medicine than faculty of ‘‘ smelling out ’’ criminals, especially poisoners, wHose 


fate after exposure by a witch-doctor was summary. 


Smelling out was discountenanced by 


Cetywayo, and was finally suppressed by the British at the beginning of this century 
Photo, W. H. Craft 


a quick thinker, though at times he can 
surprise one by a witty retort or a 
pithy comment. He is far too obstinate 
and self-opinionated to be driven from 
any of his beliefs or conceptions, but he 
can be led by those who take the one 
to understand him. 

At one period the Boers were in- 
clined to regard themselves as the 
successors of the Children of Israel, as 
a people chosen by the Lord, for whose 
benefit all other peoples were to be 
destroyed.. The injunction .to be 
hospitable they obey readily, and they 
entertain strangers with a very pleasant 
absence of formality or self-consciousness. 


The best they have is brought out as a 
matter of course. Their manners are 
naturally courteous. Snobbery is a fault 
from which they are free, until they take 
to town life ; then it sometimes becomes 


‘a very bad fault. 


Their large families are, undoubtedly, 
a help to the Boers in farming, but the 
practice of dividing up land among a 


mumber of children, either voluntarily 


or legally, if the possessor left no will, 
has led to the creation of a dispossessed 


. Class, a class of poor relations, which 


adds another to the many problems in 
South Africa. These “‘ Bywoners,’’ as 
they are called, cultivate small plots of. 
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land, on which they are allowed to put 
their huts and eke out their livelihood 
by working for others. They have no 
incentive to produce more than they 
need, for they may at any moment be 
turned off their plots. 

Most of them keep their pride of 
race and a certain dignity, which often 
strikes a stranger as being absurdly out 
of place. For example, they will not, 
however dire their poverty may be, let 
their children earn money by domestic 
service. That they hold to be ‘ work 
for Kaffirs ’”’; they will not condescend 
to compete with the blacks. 

That the Dutch Afrikanders have 
tried since the Union of South Africa 
came into being to get as many jobs as 
possible out of English and into Dutch 
hands is undeniable. But it is not the 
outcome of racial jealousy so much as 
the desire to secure well-paid placcs 
for themselves. In South Africa the 
Dutch feel that, as they form the 





SCANTY AND SIMPLE PLENISHING OF A ZULU HOME 
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majority of white people, they ought to 
have most of the political advantages, 
and most of the salaries, too. _ 

It is natural enough that a majority 
should dislike being governed mainly 
by officials belonging to the minority, 
and resent having their language 
treated as if it did not matter. The 
Canadians would have just the same 
grievance if most of their Ministers 
and a great many of their most respon- 
sible officials were men from England. 
As soon as there is a South African 
nation this difficulty will disappear. It 
is the result of long-continued .colonial 
government. Since there have been 
Dutch Premiers of the Union, Botha 
and Smuts, it has been diminishing. 
When all are Afrikanders such 
jealousies and _ rivalries will have 


become evils of the past. 

It is in Cape Colony that one is 
reminded most of the long supremacy 
of the English, and more than anywhere 


Furniture interests the Zulu hardly at-all, and presents no practical problem to a young couple 


setting up housekeeping. A few pots, notably tripod iron pots, some gourd vessels 
Eola a targe ace for mealies, one ae two low stools, and a few skins re resent the sum of 


jars, including 


earthenware 


their household gear, with perhaps a little matting and cheap printed calico 
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else, in Cape Town. The policemen 
remind you of English policemen by 
their air of calm authority, although 
their helmets are white instead of blue. 
The telegraph boys look the same. The 
names over the shops are mostly English. 

Adderley Street, running up from 
the sea to the cathedral, and then 
merging into a pleasant shady avenue, 
has an unmistakably English look. 
On one side of the avenue are the 


not so many anxieties. English, too, 
are the suburban roads—Newlands 
Avenue, with its oaks that are well 
over a century old, the road to 
Constantia, and its vineyards, the road 
through Weinberg with the tidy houses 
set back in their trim gardens.. But: 
not at all British the exquisite soft 
scenery of the Cape Peninsula, the 
vivid blues and greens of the sea, the 
brilliant blossoms on the shore, the 





PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A COIFFURE 
While the Zulus pay gest pee little attention to costume they are very fastidious about their 


hair, and the women wil 


d a long time arranging one another’s coiffure. 


IN NATAL 
Twisted into clay- 


daubed ringlets, it is worn low down over the eyes and to the nape of the neck, each little rope at 
the sides and back of the head being finished off with a ring 


Photo, South African Government 


Houses of Parliament and the gardens 
of Government House; on the other, 
a museum and a botanical garden. On 
the slope of the mountain, higher up 
than the famous Mount Nelson Hotel, 
are the houses of the important people, 
with glorious views across the bay to 
other mountains dimly visible in the 
clear air. Except for the sunshine and 
the views, you might think yourself in 
England—not the England of to-day, 
but of thirty years ago, when there was 
more leisure and self-confidence, and 


deep clefts of Table Mountain filled with 
flowering shrubs, orchids, and ferns. 
Such lovely surroundings, such 
generous sunshine, make for smooth- 
ness of temperament; they incline 
towards taking life easily, though the 
south-easterly winds, which are not 
infrequent, give the air a bracing touch 
at times and keep the city healthy. 
One can understand why politics are 
taken more seriously in Pretoria. In 
winter the weather there is crisp and 


clear; in summer the damp heat brings. 
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ZULU BUILDERS AT WORK UPON AN ELIGIBLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Zulu huts are of the beehive type of architecture. The framework consists of flexible branches or 
saplings set firmly in the ground and. bent over to form hoops, increasing in height to the middle of 
the hut. These are interlaced with withes horizontally, and the whole is thatched with leaves or 
grasses. The only aperture is a low archway through which the occupants pass on hands.and knees 
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PUNCTILIOUS RELIGIOUS AVOIDANCE OF A MOTHER-IN-LAW 


_“ Hlonipa ” is the name given to a remarkable custom prevailing among the Zulus whereby a man 

y avoids meeting his wife’s mother, and if he comes across her anes pecten? hides his face 

until he has passed her. Similarly a woman shuns both her husband's parents, , further, must 
not utter mames. The custom originated in the system of taboo, found all over the world 
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HANDSOME WOMEN OF THE FORMIDABLE ZULU RACE 
he Zulu woman’s hair is arranged in fantastic fashions, twisted and plastered into a hard high top- 
knot or wonderfully waxed into myriad hanging curls, while much bead and bone trum adorns 
. her scanty clothing. The Zulus are lively and sociable, gifted with great natural in and 
something of the proud bearing of conquerors is still manifest in every member of this intrepid race 


Photo, South African Government 
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DUSKY CITIZENS OF WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


The Zulus have long been distinguished. as the m i i 
culus | e most warlike of Bantu tribes, and though slow! 
ne the precepts of Christianity and the white man’s civilization they show no disposition rs 
get their old-time independence, and the peaceful occupations which are theirs to-day have not 
obliterated memories of the wild war-dances and wilder orgies of their grim past 


| Photo, South African Government 
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“BEFORE MAN MADE US CITIZENS GREAT NATURE MADE US MEN” | 
Proud and. haughty, as becomes the descendants of a race of ‘warriors whose military genius secured 
the ascendancy in South Africa until its pe by white civilization, the Zulus are a le from 


whom Europeans might learn a hysically the men are superb, with in t faces 
and a native dignity that marks as true cents in their proper state and own environment 
Photo, Horace W. Nicholis 
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out irritability, increases intolerance and 
political animosity. Lying in a hollow 
among the low hills, the town is delight- 
fully green. It has ceased to be a 
glorified village, and has risen to its 
position as the seat of 
government for six months 
in the year. 

It was an inconvenient 

arrangement to divide 
between Pretoria and Cape 
Town the honour of being 
the capital of the Union ; 
it had to be made in order 
to propitiate opinion in 
both places. The one 
benefit it has brought has 
been to. endow Pretoria 
with government buildings 
that display Mr. Herbert 
Baker's genius for classical 
architecture touched with 
modern feeling. 
- Not until these were 
well in hand did Bloem- 
fontein give up all hope 
that some day it might 
be the capital. It is in 
a central position, it is 
healthy, it is well laid 
out with good roads and 
water and light and 
drainage. But there is 
another reason now for 
considering Bloemfontein 
out of the running. Should 
Southern Rhodesia enter 
the Union, then Pretoria 
will be more like the centre of the 
Federation. In time it is likely to 
become the sole centre of government, 
and quite possibly Parliament may sit 
there as well. | 

Near Pretoria is a famous diamond 
mine, the Premier, but that is an 
outcrop from the chief diamond-mining 
district of the Union, which lies around 
Kimberley. Between Cape Town and 
Kimberley lies the Karroo, the stony 
desert which needs only water to make 
it bring forth plenteously all the fruits 
of the earth. The farms are irrigated, 
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and prosper. Here you can_ see 
ostriches mincing their way along, two 
and two, with brainless gaze. You also 
notice sheep and goats, engaged, as it 
may well seem to you, in eating stones. 





SNAKE-LIKE COIFFURE OF A ZULU BELLE 
Zulu women are magnificent creatures physically, muscularly 
strong, erect in carriage, graceful in movement, and statuesque 
in pose. A favourite fashion of dressing the hair is to twist the 

strands into tight curls and fix them with clay 


Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


Barren though the light brown. soil 
looks, the scrub which covers it provides 
feed for these animals; millions of 
them flourish upon it. Thus the 
monotony of the vast expanse of rocky 
flatness, broken by low hills, is relieved 
by signs of life. The mimosa hangs 
golden among its wicked thorns and 
scents the hot air. Patches of a flower 
like sea-lavender gladden the eye. At 
night there is a bracing freshness in the 
air, for the Karroo lies a good deal 
higher than Cape Town. As you go 
north, you rise all the time; though 
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you are travelling towards the Equator, 
the climate becomes less hot. 

Hot enough in the day-time is 
Kimberley, though; but dry, and 
therefore bearable. The people look as 
if it agreed with them thoroughly. 
They live in pretty, creeper-covered 
houses along wide, green roads. They 
sit on verandas or “ stoeps,’’ as they are 
called in’ Dutch; they play lawn 
tennis. The white workers for the De 
Beers Company have a village of their 
own called Kenilworth, prettily-built 
houses all among a wood, each with 
its garden, where flowers grow in luxuri- 
ance on what used to be bare veld. 

It was in 1869 that diamonds were 
discovered in the blue clay, and since 
then an enormous amount of money has 
been put into the ground, with the 
result that a far larger quantity of 
wealth has been taken out. When you 
see the stones in their original state 
lying on the tables in the sorting office, 
you wonder how it was that anyone 
could recognize them for diamonds. 


Precious Contents of the Blue Clay 


The natives live in compounds, where 
they are made comfortable and 
encouraged to be clean in their habits. 

All the hard manual labour of the 
diamond mines is done by them. They 
fill trucks with the blue clay in which 
the stones are found. For many 
months it lies out on the open veld in 
the sun so that it may become friable 
and ready to be dealt with. As it 
comes up at first, it is too stiff to do 
anything with. The ground on which 
it lies is called ‘‘ the floors,’’ and has to 
be guarded by armed men as well as 
being surrounded by barbed wire. 

When the clay is ready to be crushed 
it is put into trucks again and disinte- 
grated with water and strong-toothed 
machinery. Out of a hundred truck- 
loads of clay one load of diamond- 
bearing gravel is obtained. This one 
load goes into’ a machine, which sorts 
the stones into six different sizes and 
throws the soil aside. Then an uncanny 
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contrivance, called the Pulsator, 
separates the heavy stones, among 
which are the diamonds, from the light, 
which are worthless. After this all that 
remain are turned on to an inclined 
plane covered with thick grease. The 
diamonds being the heavier—and a few 
of the heavier pebbles stick to the 
grease—the worthless lighter pebbles 
are carried away by running water. - 
The final choice is made in the office. 


A City Founded on a Gold Reef 


Not so easy is it to see the process of 
winning the other precious export of 
South Africa. When you go down a 
gold mine, you must put on old clothes 
and old boots and be prepared for a 
fatiguing time. There are long walks 
to be taken through the workings, if 
you want to see everything; there are 
slopes down which you must wriggle on 
your stomach, where the loose shale 
shifts beneath you and the hard rock 
above bumps your head. 

Here you sec the making of the holes 


into which the dynamite charges are 


fitted so that the reef may be blasted 
away. After the explosions have 
brought down the rock, it is loaded into 
skips and run up to the surface, whcre 
‘it is crushed and ground, until it has 
become sand that will go into the 
stamps. 


If Johannesburg Lost Its Gold 


After this final treatment, which 
reduces the sand to an even finer con- 
dition, it is carried over a table covered 
with quicksilver. To this a good deal 
of the gold sticks. The rest is com- 
pelled to yield itself up by the cyanide 
process, which is carried on with a 
welcome absence of noise in tanks. 

What would happen to Johannesburg 
if the gold-mining which made it were 
to be abandoned, who can say? It 
might decay and cease to be, or it might, 

_with the aid of electric current 
, generated at the Victoria Falls, fifteen 
hundred: miles away, become a manu- 
facturing centre. 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICAN NEGROES ENJOYING A REST BY THE WAY 
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Johannesburg is a pleasant place to 
live in if you can afford one of the houses 
among the firs on the rocky Parktown 
ridge. From here you look down on 
the Wood, which, like the Wood at The 


Hague, offers the citizens the chance to . 


walk or ride in delightful surroundings 
quite close to busy strects. It was 
planted to provide timbers for mine- 
props thirty years ago; luckily, the 
tree-cutting was stopped before it had 
spoiled the beauty of the big plantation. 
Now it makes a most attractive park. 
Beyond, the open country rolls 
towards distant mountains. No 
wonder men and women who have lived 
in this invigorating air with that view 
before them long for it when they have 
left it, and call English scenery tame. 


Cities of Wealth and Civic Pride 


Yet, in general, the Johannesburg 
people have little thirst for beauty of 
any kind. There are sets which go in 
for New Thought—for drama, for 
interest in painting (which they can 
Satisfy at their distinguished little 
picture gallery), for the latest in poctry 
and fiction. But, added all together, 
these are only. a small minority. For 
the most part the interests of Johannes- 
burg are material. 

Even more is this true of Durban 
than it is of Johannesburg. The Durban 
people are rich and hospitable, they 
have a great deal of civic pride which has 
prompted them to build a magnificent 
town hall, they have _ constructed 
docks, which are models of what docks 
ought to be, they live in villas smothered 
by floweririg creepers and with gardens 
round them which make your eyes ache 
with their vivid colour; yet, somehow, 
the impression the visitor brings away 
from Durban is mostly that of a rather 
dull society, content to be wealthy and 
not greatly interested in much that lies 
beyond its own concerns. 

There is a keener and fresher intel- 
lectual life in Pietermaritzburg, where 
the provincial council sits; this is 
little more than a country town, but it 
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has the atmosphere of a place where 
other things are thought of than making 
money and adding to the comforts of life. 


The Indian Factor in South. Africa 


In Natal the natives have been 
treated harshly, even more harshly than 
they were treated by the Boers, which is 
saying a good deal. Again, Natal’s 
treatment of Indians has been unfor- 
tunate. The colonists wanted labour 
sixty years ago, and invited some 
twelve hundred natives of India to 
cross the ocean and work in their tea 
and sugar plantations. There are now 
in Natal close on 150,000 Indians. 
They add another to the many problems 
of South Africa. All kinds of efforts 
have been made to keep any more from 
immigrating, and to induce or compel 
some of those who are there already to 
retum to India; but nothing stops 
their steady increase. They work hard, 
are quick to scent opportunities for 
enterprise, and flourish in the hot, 
damp climate, and can live while they 
are making a start in trade on a tenth 
part of what the white man requires. 

In the Transvaal. the attempts to 
keep the Indians out have been even 
more desperate than in Natal. Yet the 
agitation and the hardships inflicted do 
not prevent them from keeping pretty 
well all the small stores in large 
areas of South Africa. 


Indian Merchants and White Mechanics 


They are not confined now to small 
business. They have gone in for 
commerce on the large scale, and they 
show so much more enterprise than the 
white trader that they can often get 
financial accommodation when the white 
man seeks it in vain. 

Once they have started up the ladder 
of prosperity they very scldom turn 
back. Thus you may see in Durban 
Indian merchants being driven in their 
motor cars by white mechanics, and 
even on the Berea, the range of hills 
behind the city with glorious views over 
the harbour and the ocean, they have | 
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pushed in among the white “ best people.” 
In the tea gardens almost all the work 
is done by Indians, and the tea planters 
say the talk about getting rid of them 
is all rubbish. Neither tea nor sugar 
could be made to pay without Indian 
labour. Besides, you cannot clear 
150,000 people out of a _ country. 
There they are, and there they will 
go on increasing; of that there can be 
no doubt. 

Many of them live in conditions 
which are neither attractive nor sanitary. 
They are not as clean in their personal 
habits as the natives, they are not as 
orderly in their homes. They may at 
times become a danger to the health of 
the community by breeding epidemics. 


Indian Industry and Versatility 


But they are quick at picking up 
Western ways and at copying Western 
manners; they are intelligent as well 
as industrious; their children are 
anxious to learn to be like white people ; 
wherever they compete with whites, 
they hold their own, as much as clerks 
in banks and business offices, as lawyers’ 
clerks or draughtsmen for architects, as 
in small storekeeping or the Durban 
tailoring trade. They have taken to 
playing football and other games. 

So far they have not taken any part 
in politics. They have not got votes 
and they do not ask for them with any 
vigour. But in time they must be 
admitted to full citizenship, and thtn 
they are likely to bring forward the 
project which appeals to many of them, 
the shipment of more and more Indians 
to South Africa so that the country may 
be filled up and the vast spaces which 
are now uncultivated turned to good 
account. From such a prospect the 
white South African recoils in disgust. 
But there is no likelihood of the country 
ever being filled up by whites or even of 
the whites forming the majority of the 
population. 

The black people certainly impress 
one more favourably when one sees 
them in their habit as they lived before 
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the coming of the whites than when 
they wear trousers and bowler hats. 


‘The very fact that association does 


make them want to be like the whites 
proves that it is useless to try and 
keep them children, useless to say 
“They are happier without education.”’ 


Educational Ambition of the Blacks 


It may be true. One is tempted to 
believe it when one sees the weedy 
products of the colleges and notices 
spectacles over tired eyes, and contrasts 
the cheerful nakedness of the bush 
native with the weary, disillusioned air 
of many native teachers. Yet how can 
we expect races which are told they are 
inferior not to aim at resembling those 
who vaunt themselves upon _ their 
superiority ? 

The blacks hunger and thirst after 
education because they think it will 
make them equal to the whites. They 
object to any kind of teaching which is 
different from that provided for white 
people. ‘‘ Why should it be different ? ” 
they ask. When it is suggested that it 
would be better for them to go in for 
manual training, they say: “The 
white children and young people do not 
learn to make chairs and tables. Why 
should we ? ” 


Negro Envy of the Indian 


The Indians are not so much 
interested in education. They are born 
with minds more acute, or else their 
minds are sharpened in childhood by 
association with their elders. They are 
quick at picking up information as they 
go along. The blacks envy them, feel 
some resentment against them, call 
them interlopers, ask why they should 
have privileges which are denied to the 
native races (such as buying land 
anywhere, trading anywhere, procuring 
drink). In the scale of intellect the 
Indian is a good deal higher than the 
negro, which makes many of the former 
complain when they are compelled to 
share railway carriages or the cheaper 
parts of theatres with all kinds of 
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aid) 


seine. 


Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 


aborigines. One thing that surprises all 
visitors is that the whites, although they 
will not allow natives near them in public, 
employ them in their homes as a matter 
of course. They are as a rule good 
servants. They pad about noiselessly, 
they are good-tempered, they are fond of 
children, they are clean. They have a 
fairly easy time of it. Quite early in 
the evening they depart to their 
quarters at some little distance from the 
house ; they are well paid and for the 
most part decently treated. No one 
seems to think it strange that they 


should slip in and out of rooms, listen 


to conversation, pick up white people’s 





NATIVE CHARM FREE FROM GLOSS OF ART 
Costume, or lack of it, in Africa is a matter of tribal custom only. 
Dress means personal adornment, and her beaded necklaces and 
earrings and scarified skin are as important to this smiling an 
girl as her scanty beaded apron 


ways. If this is remarked 
upon, the reply is, ‘Oh, 
but what could we do 
without them ?” 

The native girls, oddly 
enough, do not make 
nearly such good “ helps.”’ 
One merit they have, 
however ; they are not so 
keen as the “ boys ” upon 
dances. A native dance 
is a tremendous affair. It 
means getting drunk on 
native beer, staying up all 
night, being out minus a 
‘pass ”’ very likely (which 
is an offence for a black 
man), and turning up in 
the morning, if there is 
any turning up at all, 
sleepy and stupid after 
the exercise and liquor 
combined. 

Basutoland, with 
Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, which is on the 
other side of the Free 
State, is outside the 
Union. Neither the 
Basutos nor the 
Bechuanas want to be 
taken in. Bechuanaland 
Protectorate is rather 
attractive-looking 

country, not unlike the 

Harz or the Black Forest, 
and a good pasture land. Here the 
natives are, as far as they can be, 
“unspoilt,” yet they have just the same 
desire to adopt the white man’s dress on 
ceremonial occasions and to move up 
towards an equality with him. 

Once it was thought that the blacks 
had no system of morality, that no train- 
ing of character was practised among 
them. Now we know better. We have 
learnt that there exist strict codes of 
tribal customs and taboos. We are 
aware of the nature of native discipline. 

It is unfortunate that white influence 
should have been exerted in the direc- 
tion of making this discipline less 
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effective. Under the intoxication of 
the Victorian idea that European civili- 
zation was the ideal to be imposed on all 
sorts and conditions of men, it was 
thought a duty to uproot any other 
attempts at civilization to be met with. 
The religious missions especially under- 
took this clearing of the ground; then 
pioneers who wanted cheap and plentiful 
labour found it politic to break up 
native ways of existence. 

But you can still find hundreds of 
native kraals where people live as they 
have lived for countless ages. In the 
beehive-shaped huts they have no 
furniture. Their possessions are a few 
pots, a big earthenware jar of mealies, 
a few skins of deer and small tiger-like 
animals, perhaps a roll or two of gaudily- 
printed calico. On the ground theysleep, 
with the rugs under them, maybe. They 
wear next to no clothes, their wants 
are very simple in the way ef food. 
Their livelihood is assured to them, 


they have no unsatisfied ambitions or 
desires, they enjoy such perfect health 
and vigour that they are unconscious 
of their bodies and their vital processes, 
and they are magnificent to look at. 
Both men and women are graceful in 
their movements, their poses are what 
we call “statuesque,” because among 
us beauty and dignity have been 
banished from life to “‘ art.” . 
Look at a man and his wife walking 
through the bush. He goes a little 
way ahead, not to show his superiority, 
but so that he may defend her from 
any danger. He carries two sticks, she 
carries whatever load they mayhappen to 
have. On her head she will balance it 
most likely, and what incomparable 
charm there is in the line of her neck 
and shoulders, in her firm yet lithe poise! 
Nor is her man less satisfying to the eye ; 
it is only his woolly head which prevents 
him from being accepted as an ideal 
specimen of the human form. | 





DIAMOND SEARCHERS IN A SORTING SHED AT KIMBERLEY | 
For its white employees, some of whom are seen in this photograph of a diamond-sorting shed! 
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CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
Grown up though they are, these Kaffirs take a childish delight 
in playing on the drums they have fashioned from tubs and tins 
and barrels, and recalling the sounds that once roused the 
martial ardour of their forebears 


Photo, Keystone View Co. 


Among the many different races of 
natives there are differences of physique, 
grades of intelligence, varying codes of 
social duty. Among groups of labourers 
or miners or house servants you will find 
many types, from the handsome and 
aristocratic to the heavy-browed and 
thick-featured and uneasy-eyed. But 
among natives who have scarcely been 


touched by the changes that white men 


have introduced it is ‘rare to notice any 
who de not seem quick, active, and, 
within the limits imposed by their sur- 
roundings and their pursuits, intelligent. 

Certainly they are happier than the 
products of white civilization in the 
sense af being more contented, having 





scarcely anything to’ 
worry about. 

The Zulus especially 
are a people from whom 
whites might be able to 
learn a good deal. Even 
in Durban they make one 
feel their simple human 
worth, although they are 
engaged mostly in the 
menial occupation of 
dragging rickshaws. The 
costume of these rickshaw 
men consists chiefly of 
paint. Nearly to the 
thighs their legs are bare 
and daubed with patterns 
in white. Around their 
bodies, which are also 
almost bare, they wear 
strings of beads, roughly 
made but gaily coloured. 
All their attention is paid 
to their heads, which are 
ornamented with feathers 
and usually with a pair 
of cow's horns. 

Up and down the 
Esplanade with its fine 
buildings they run 
swiftly with the bulkiest 
passengers. This is the 
pleasantest part of 
Durban. The outlook is 
glorious across the lagoon, 
which is called the Bay, to wooded hills 
drowsing in the sunshine. A slight breeze 
from the ocean lifts the leaves of the palm 
trees. Tropical flowers scent the air. 
Yachts are flashing their white sails. 

Over in the harbour work is going on, 
cranes are swinging cargo, orders are 
being shouted by perspiring§ ships’ 
officers. But on the Esplanade you 
might fancy yourself in the land where 
it is always afternoon, and where no 
such necessity as toil is even thought of. 

Now tell your rickshaw man to run 
you along to the Ocean Beach; or you 
can pay him off and take a street car. 
“Coney Island” is what you say to 
yourself if you have been in America. 
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TAILINGS WHEEL IN OPERATION AT A TRANSVAAL GOLD MINE 
on. Mixed with water the 


Tailings is a term for refuse accumulated during the process of ore-extractl 
‘tailings flow into the lower part of the wheel and on the revolution of th 
upper position and then into the launder situated within the housing at the 
wheel above the platform shown in the photograph 
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COLLECTING WATTLE BARK FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN VELD 


Acacias abound in Africa, and several of the species have considerable commercial value, yielding 

gum arabic and the astringent medicine catechu, while others make valuable timber. The bark of 

all the species is very rich in tannin, and in South Africa its collection and preparation for use 
by tanners is becoming an important industry, as it already is in Australia 
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CUTTING LUMP SUGAR IN A SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR REFINERY 


Coloured workers are employed in many factories in the coast provinces of South Africa— 
and the Cape Frovinoe. Sober and industrious hands, they oan do skilled work of - oy 


gechanical kind quite efficiently after a course of training, and also skilled work that uires 
dittle simple thought. For work requiring calculation, or artistic instinct, they seem tted ‘ 
Photos, South African Government 
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NATIVE TROLLEY-MEN AT THE MOUTH OF 
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A COAL 


Natal and the Transvaal are exceedingly rich in coal, which also exists in the Orange Free State 


and the Cape Province. 


12,000 square miles, and coal ranks second in the list of the mining activities of the Union. 


The total area of the coal-bearing formation in South Africa is about 


Hither- 


to only the coal near the outcrop of the beds and near existing railway lines has been worked 
Photo, South African Government 


That was the model on which the 
Durban speculators modelled their beach, 
but there is beauty here with which the 
Atlantic coast cannot offer anything 
to compare. There is surf bathing, too, 
quite safe in an enclosure, which keeps 
out both the enormous Indian Ocean 
rollers and the sharks. 

So you find at this other end of South 
Africa (not really the other end, but that 
is how one thinks of it) loveliness equal 
to that which met you in the Cape 
Peninsula. And yet there are people 
who say that the country has no charm! 


‘which most 


One can understand that some eyes 
might miss the colour effects of the 
Karroo, that the monotony of ‘the veld 
might dull its majesty after long years, 
that bush and endless low hills might 
soon lose the interest they have at first 
for the new-comer. But with such 
contrasts of sheer beauty as the Cape 
and Durban have to show, South 
Africa must rank among the lands 
delight the eye, in 
addition to being one of the most 
interesting because one of the most 
puzzling countries in the world. 
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South Africa 


II. Anglo-Dutch Rivalry and Final Union 


By W. Basil Worsfold 
Author of “Sir Bartle Frere,’’ etc. 


ISCOVERED in 1486 by the Portu- 
guese navigator Bartholomew Diaz 
and colonised by the Dutch soon 

after 1652, the Capebecamea British Colony 
in 1806. Its population then included 
26,720 Dutch settlers, 17,657 Hottentots, 
and 29,256 slaves ; and the annual value of 
its trade was £160,000. Beyond the bor- 
ders of the colony there was a vast dark- 
skinned population—the virile and prolific 
Basuto. 

A hundred years later there were in 
South Africa 
whom nearly one-half were British, with 
an external trade of the annual value of 
£75,000,000 ; roads and railways, harbours 
and public buildings, had been built ; and 
great industries established. The area 
under European occupation had been 


carried beyond the Zambezi, and the. 


native population, still four or five times 
aS numerous as the European, had been 
brought under civilized governments. All 
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1,250,000 Europeans, of 


this was accomplished in the teeth of 
certain special difficulties, which provide 
a key to the history of South Africa under 
British rule. 

First, the Dutch and British colonists 
differed so much in their manner of life 
that, instead of being blended into a 
single people, they remained separate 
nationalities, and ultimately fought with 
One another for the mastery of South 
Africa. Second, the natives, unlike those 
of America and Australia, instead of 
dwindling, throve and multiplied by 
contact with civilization, with the result 
that up to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the numerical inferiority 
of the whites increased rather than 
diminished. And third, these natives, by 
themselves providing manual labourers 
for the industries founded by the colonists, 
excluded from South Africa the British 
immigrants of this class, i.e., the very 
class from which the white populations of 
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Canada and Australasia were chiefly built 
up during the nineteenth century. This, 
together with the large capital outlay 
necessary for successful farming in South 
Africa, accounts for the fact that, even 
after the discovery of diamonds and gold 
had quickened the flow of British emigra- 
tion, the Dutch continued appreciably to 
outnumber the British. 

Up to 1820, although the Governor and 
a few high officials and merchants were 
British, the white population of the Colony 
remained Dutch; and during this period, 
with the exception of an improvement in 
the conditions of the Hottentots, Dutch 
institutions. were maintained, and ad- 
ministered through the Dutch officials 
whom the British had found in the Colony. 


Divergent Views of Dutch and British 


In this year (1820), however, a body of 
British colonists, 5,000 in all, was estab- 
lished between the Bushmen and Fish 
rivers. These Albany Settlers, as they 
were called, founded Grahamstown and 
Port Elizabeth; and their descendants 
formed the predominantly British white 
earn of the Eastern Province of the 
Colony. This important step was followed 
by administrative changes, the general 
effect of which was to recast the Dutch 
institutions on British lines, and English 
was made the official language. 

At the same time, mainly through the 
advocacy of the British missionaries, the 
free Hottentots were placed under the 
same laws as the Europeans (Ordinance 50 
of 1826). Five years later the more 
numerous slave population was emanci- 
pated under the Act of 1833, which 
abolished slavery throughout the British 
Empire. The resentment caused by these 
measures among the Dutch, still seven- 
eighths of the white population of the 
Colony, was increased by a most unfortu- 
nate ‘divergence of opinion” between 
the Governor and the Home Government, 
which arose out of one of the recurring 
native wars In 1834. 


Results of the Great Boer Trek 


During the years 1835-38 the Dutch 
farmers, or Boers, to the number of 
some 10,000 men, women, and children, 
packed their household goods into great 
Ox-wagons and, driving their sheep and 
cattle before them, made their way across 
the Orange River northwards into the 
interior. 

The immediate political results of 
the secession were these: (1) This pre- 
mature, but by no means peaceful, 

netration of the territories of the 

antu involved the British Government 
in further native wars, the cost of which in 
life and treasure was borne mainly by 
the United Kingdom. (2) The “‘ emigrant 


farmers’’ (as the Boers were styled 
officially, since their independence was not 
recognized) founded settlements between 
the Orange and Vaal rivers, across the 
Vaal, and in Natal. The burden of these 
native wars and the slow material progress 
of the Cape, as compared with the British 
Colonies in Australasia and North America, 
led the Government to endeavour in 1853 
to reduce its responsibilities in South 
Africa. To effect this purpose the original 
policy of non-intervention was applied in 
three directions. 

(1) The (internal) independence of .the 
Boers both north and south of the Vaal 
was recognized under the Sand River 
(1852) and the Bloemfontein (1854) Con- 
ventions; and thus the two Dutch Re- 
publics of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State were created. 

The case of Natal was different. The 
first settlers here were Englishmen who 
had established themselves at Durban 
in 1824; and being a maritime territory, 
and as such accessible to a foreign Power, 
Natal was retained. In 1848-50 some 
4,000 British settlers were introduced. 
And, as most of the Boer settlers had 
withdrawn upon the establishment of 
British authority in 1843, the European 
population became predominantly Bnitish, 
and representative institutions were con- 
ferred upon them in 1856. 


Representative Government Granted 


(2) The alhances made with certain 


‘native chiefs to prevent them from being 


deprived of their lands by the Boers, were 
modified or withdrawn. The purpose of 
this was to leave the Boers and the natives 
to settle their disputes by themselves, 
and to give neither party a right to ask for 
assistance from the British Government. 

(3) Representative Government was 
granted to the Cape Colony in 1853. As the 
result of this measure it was expected that 
the colonists would assume a larger share 
of responsibility for the administration of 
the natives, and in particular for the de- 
fence of the Cape frontiers. | 

Thus, in 1854, when Sir George Grey 
was appointed Governor of the Cape, the 
British Government was left with direct 
administrative responsibility for the Cape, 
Natal, and British Kaffraria (the ‘' buffer 
State ’’ created in 1847). Beyond these 
pa rb its responsibilities were 
imited to those of the Paramount Power, 
and for the discharge of the latter recent’ 
Governors of the Cape Colony had also 
held the office of High Commissioner in 
South Africa. 

During Grey’s governorship (1854-62) 
representative government was brought in- 
to operation at the Cape; some 6,000 
European settlers (mainly German) were 
established in British Kaffraria ; and more 
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etficient methods of native administration 
were put into practice, with the result that 
eace waS Maintained on the eastern 
rontier for fifteen years. 

Grey held the ‘“ dismemberment ” ot 
European South Africa, as he called it, 
to be a grave political error; and he 

roposed to remedy it by uniting the 

epublics with the British Colonies in a 
federal system. He had begun actually to 
apply this remedy by accepting the 
offer of the Free State to enter into a 
federal union with the Cape Colony, when 
the Home Government forbade him to 
proceed. 

Eight years after Grey left South Africa 
the Kimberley diamond mines. were 
discovered (1869). This event subjected the 
non-intervention policy to a strain to 
which it succumbed. The establishment 
of the diamond industry led to the em- 
ployment of natives drawn from the 
centres of the Bantu population. These 
natives, who served in the mines for short 
periods and then returned to their homes, 
used their wages in buying guns. 


Annexation of the Transvaal 


In the year 1875, the signs of a general 
revolt among the natives were so wide- 
spread that the Imperial Government, 
realizing that it was only by union that 
the European States could control the 
natives, determined to adopt Grey’s 
remedy. In a despatch of May, 1875, Lord 
Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, urged the 
Colonies and Republics to form a federal 
union, as the only means of averting a 
great war between the white and dark- 
skinned peoples. 

In 1876 the defeat of the burgher forces 
in the Transvaal by Secococni, the 
consequent breakdown of the Republican 
Government, and the threat of Cetywayo, 
Secococni’s overlord, to take vengeance 
on the Boers with the great Zulu army 
which he had built up, showed how very 
slender was the plank between the colonists 
and the great deep of savagery and bar- 
barism in South Africa. In the autumn 
of this year, therefore, Lord Carvarnon de- 
termined to annex the Transvaal, an‘ to 
entrust the work of confederation to a 
Statesman and administrator of the first 
order, Sir Bartle Frere. 

Frere reached the Cape on March 31, 
1877, Twelve days later, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, acting under Lord Carnarvon’s 
instructions, annexed the _ Transvaal. 
When this step had been approved by the 
Home Government, Frere was instructed 
to visit the Transvaal and Natal directly 
the Cape Parliamentary Session was over 
—(the Cape was now under responsible 
government, granted in 1872)—in order 
that he might arrange an acceptable form 


of government for the Boers, and induce 
Cetywayo to reform his barbarous methods 
of government and live in peace with his 
white neighbours. 

But Lord Carnarvon’s plans, promptly 
as they had been made, were anticipated 
by the revolt of the natives in an unex- 
pected quarter. Having started for the 
Transvaal, Frere was called back to 
defend the eastern border of the Cape 
Colony, where he remained in barracks at 
King William’s Town for seven months.* 
Under Frere's supervision this, the last of 
the Kaffir wars, was fought more quickly 
and successfully than any of the earlier 
wars; but peace was not restored until 
June 1878, and his administrative duties 
kept him at the Cape until September. 


Natal and the Zulu Peril 


By this time the outlook was dark with 
storm-clouds. Cetywayo had transferred 
his anger from the Boers to the British, 
and it was felt that at any moment the 
Zulu army might overrun Natal. The 
twelve months’ delay in giving an accept- 
able constitution to the Transvaal had 
embittered the malcontent Boers, and 
their leaders were preparing to restore the 
Republic by force of arms. The most 
immediate danger was in Natal, and Frere 
went there first, reaching Durban on 
September 23. 

He saw that the few available British 
troops could not defend this Colony, with 
its 200 miles of frontier bordering on 
Zululand, against the Zulu ariny, 40,000 
strong and twenty-four hours’ march 
away, exccpt by a defensive-offensive, 
ie., by invading Zululand and pinning 
down Cetywayo’s mobile impis to their 
Own country. 


Home Government and Sir Bartle Frere 


This was done; and, in spite of the 
tragic disaster of Isandhlwana, Natal was 
saved from invasion, and within six 
months of the advance of the British 
columns on January 11, 1879, South 
Africa was freed from the menace of a 
great native war by Lord Chelmsford's 
victory at Ulundi on July 4. 

When reinforcements from England had 
made Natal safe, Frere went on to the 
Transvaal. He arrived just in time to 
avert a rebellion. At the risk of his life, 
and by great patience and skill in con- 
ference, he induced the Boer leaders to 
disband the burgher force assembled six 
miles from Pretoria, and to rely on his 
promise to do all in his power to obtain 
the immediate grant of a constitution 
which they could accept. 

Unhappily for South Africa and for 
England, as with Grey so now with Frere, 
at the determining crisis of events the 
Home Government, alarmed by the 
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catastrophe of Isandhlwana, withdrew 
its confidence and support from its 
representative ‘‘ on the spot.” 

was ‘‘ rebuked for disobedience ” 
‘(March 19, 1879) in making war on 
Cetywayo without waiting to refer home 
for instructions, and two months later the 
management of what were at the moment 
the most important affairs in South 
Africa, the settlement of Zululand and the 
Transvaal, was taken out of his hands. 


Formation of the Afrikander Bond 


Contrary to Frere’s advice, the Boer 
Government of the Transvaal was restored 
in 1881. The retrocession “‘ reacted dan- 
gerously’’ upon the colonial Dutch, as 
Frere foretold; and in this year the 
Afrikander Bond was founded to bind the 
Colonial and Republican Dutch alike to 
work for a United South Africa under its 
own flag. (For Frere’s administration 
and relations with the Home Government, 
see ‘‘Sir Bartle Frere,’’ by W. Basil 
Worsfold, 1923.) 

The twenty years which followed the 
recall of Frere (1880) formed a period of 
rapid economic development. Gold mining 
began in the eastern districts of the 
Transvaal in 1882, the year after the 
retrocession ; and in 1886 the Rand was 
proclaimed a public goldfield. While this 
new and potent factor of gold discovery 
brought a great increase of material pros- 
perity to South Africa, it enhanced the 
political dangers which Frere had declared 
would be incurred by the withdrawal of 
British authority from the Transvaal. 


President Kruger Prepares for War 


As the seat of the gold industry, the 
Rand became the chief centre of British 
population and sag! ieee and the great 
purchasing area of South Africa. But 
this seat was under a Dutch government. 
The Boers refused to admit the British 
“‘ outlanders,’’ who soon became almost 
as numerous as the burghers, to the rights 
of citizenship ; but they drew nine-tenths 
of their revenue from them. The expan- 
sion ot gold mining made the Transvaal 
the richest state in South Africa, raising 
its annual revenue from {400,000 in 1886 
to £5,000,000 in 1897; and in the five 
years preceding the great South African 
War (1899-1902) these revenues were used 
by President ger to buy munitions of 
war sufficient to arm not only the two 
Republics, but their Dutch supporters in 
the British Colonies. 

Broadly speaking, from the retrocession 
(1881) to the Jameson Raid (Dec. 29, 
1895——Jan. 2, 1896), the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while extending and improving the 
administration of the natives by Euro 
officials, left the ‘nationality difficulty to 
be settled by the colonists themselves. In 


this conflict between Dutch and British 
there emerged three outstanding person- 
alities: Paul Kruger, who worked for 
Dutch supremacy; Cecil Rhodes, who 
stood for British supremacy; and Jan 
Hofmeyr, who believed Dutch supremac 

was not incompatible with South Africa's 
membership of the British Empire. 

In securing the extension of British 
authority northward to the Congo Free 
State by the agency of the British South 
Africa Company, and in his effort to unite 
South Africa in a Customs Union, Rhodes 
obtained the support of Hofmeyr and the 
Afrikander Bond ; and in 1890 he became 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. 
During his five years of office an appre- 
ciable advance in native administration 
(notably through the Glen Grey Act of 
neag | was achieved; and the economic 


ties between the Free State and the Cape 
were strengthened by building a railway 
through the Free State to link the Cape 


ports with the Rand. 
Case for Imperial Intervention 


When, however, the catastrophe of the 
Raid, by ending the Rhodes-Hofmeyr 
alliance, made local South African states- 
manship bankrupt for the time being, the 
Imperial Government was compelled to 
resume the full responsibilities of the 
Paramount Power. 

Everything was done to make amends 
for the injury of the Raid. 

But all overtures were received coldly 
by the ne Dutch, whose resentment 
at the ‘‘ duplicity '’ of Rhodes was too 
rs to be removed. Then the whisper 
‘We are losing South Africa” reached 
England, and Joseph Chamberlain (the 
Colonial Secretary) determined, like Lord 
Carnarvon, to send out to South Africa an 
exceptionally competent administrator. 
His choice fell on Lord (then Sir Alfred) 
Milner, who left for the Cape on April 
17, 1897. 

After nearly’ two years of careful 
observation and anxious endeavour, during 
which the position of the British popula- 
tion in the Transvaal became steadily 
worse, Milner reported that ‘‘ the case 
for intervention was overwhelming.” A 
last effort was made by Hofmeyr to avert 
war. By his arrangement Milner and 
Kruger met in conference at Bloem- 
fontein (May 31—June 5). Hofmeyr 
used all his ‘influence to lead Kruger to 
grant a reasonable measure of enfranchise- 
ment, but the dour old President offered 
nothing more than a fictitious concession, 
which Milner refused. 

The great South African War, which 
began with the expiry of the Transvaal 
ultimatum on October 11, 1899, lasted 


for nearly three years. For, although the 


power of the Republican and the Colonial 
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Dutch to maintain an “ organized re- 
‘sistance’ to the army of the Empire was 
broken in less a year, nearly two 
years of guerrilla warfare followed before, 
on ‘May 31, 1902, at Vereeniging, the 
remnant of the burgher forces agreed to 
surrender their arms, and acknowledged 
Edward VII. for their lawful sovereign. 

When the army was withdrawn, the 
moulding of the new South Africa was left 
to Lord Milner. Some 30,000 Boer 
prisoners of war were brought back from 
their camps in India and other parts of 
the Empire, and they and their families 
‘ 55,000 in all) were provided with seeds, 
arming implements, stock, and building 
materials, repatriated, and supplied with 
food for periods up to two years. 

At the same time the general work of 
reconstruction was going on, and three 
years unexampled activity on the part 
of Lord Milner raised the new Colonies to a 
far higher plane of civilization than any 
they had attained previously. 

Lord Milner left South Africa, which he, 
more than any other man, had kept within 
the Empire, in 1905. Three years later 
the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange River Colony, by this time all alike 
under responsible government, were con- 
fronted by a ruinous competition in cus- 
toms tariffs and railway rates for the 
market of the Rand. The sole remedy 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
The Country 


Occupies southern portion of African continent 
bounded south-east and east by Indian Ocean, 
and west and south-west by South Atlantic. 
North the boundary states are Angola or 
Portuguese West Africa, Bechuanaland, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese East Africa. Coast 
line mainly low and unindented with ranges of 
hills behind. Interior is largely occupied by a 
high grassy plateau called the veld. From this 
main rivers drain to Atlantic and Indian Ocean. 
Total area of Union 473,089 square, miles, with 
an estimated population of about 7,305,000. 


Government & Constitution 


Under the South Africa Act of r909 the self- 
OV states of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
ransvaal, Natal, and the Orange River Colony, 
now the Orange Free State, were incorporated in a 
legislative union called the Union of South Africa 
and administered by one Government. British 
Sovereign appoints Governor-General, who 
exercises executive power with the aid of an 
Executive Council. Parliament comprises a 
Senate of forty members and a House of Assembly 
with 134 elective members, and must meet 
annually. The former territory of German 
South-West Africa is now South-West Africa, 
and is administered by the Union under a Mandate 
of the League of Nations. 


Defence | 


The South Africa. Defence Act Amendment. 
Act of 1922 makes provision for a permanent 
force both naval: and military, of all arms, and 
also a Coast Garrison Force, a Citizen Force, and 
the Royal Naval Volunteer and Special Reserves. 


FACTS 


lay in placing customs and railways under a 
common inistration, and thus re- 
moving the conflict of interests between the 
separate states. : 

nder the compelling force of this con- 
viction a National Convention was held. 
It met in 1908, and in May, 1909, it 
adopted a draft act of Union, which 
provided for the constitution of a Central 
Administration, with subordinate - Pro- 
vincial Administrations for the local 
affairs of the four Colonies. Southern 
Rhodesia was represented at the Con- 
vention, but did not become a Province of 
the Union. Provision is made in the Act, 
however, for the future admission of this 
Colony to the Union. 

The draft Constitution was adopted by 
the Imperial Parliament, and, upon 
receiving the royal assent on September 
20, became the South Africa Act, 1909. 
On May 31 following, the Union of South 
Africa came into being, and General Louis 
Botha was called upon to form its first 
Ministry. In the Great War South Africa 
(in spite of the rebellion of a few Dutch 
extremists who desired to join hands 
with the Germans in South-West Africa) 
threw in its lot with the rest of the British 
Empire. Since the Peace (German) South- 
West Africa has been administered by the 
Union Government under a mandate 
from the League of Nations. 


AND FIGURES 
Commerce and Industries 


Among main products are wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, potatoes, tobacco, and dairy produce. 
There are over 8,500,000 head of cattle and 
31,700,000 sheep. Wool, mohair, and ostrich 
feathers are produced, and cotton, sugar, tea, 
and fruits cultivated. Industries include those 
of leather, cement, dynamite, matches, boots 
and shoes, wine, rope, furniture, and firebricks. 
The Union is very rich in minerals. The most 
important of these is gold, of which the pro- 
duction was valued at {£43,082,162, includin 
premiums, in 1921. For the same year coa 
production reached a value of £5,072,501, and 


diamonds £ 3,103,448. Among other minerals 
worked are lime, salt, asbestos, silver, tin, copper, 
and zinc. Imports include apparel, cottons, 


chemicals, food and drink, hardware and 
machinery, and totalled {57,800,316 in , 1921. 
Exports, of which gold, wool, diamonds, maize, 
pret ie and ora hair are among the chief, were 
valued at {65,819,139 for same year. 


Communications 


There are in the Union over 10,800 miles of 
state railway, and more than 500 miles of private 
lines. Post offices number over 2,700, miles of 
telegraph wire over 44,000, and of telephone wire 
over 140,000. 


Chief Towns 


Pretoria, administrative capital (estimated 
opulation 74,000), Johannesburg (288,000), Cape 


‘Town (207,000), Durban (146,000), Port Elizabeth 


46,000), | Bloemfontein oo gl Kimberley 
39,700), East London (34,500). - 
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Spain 


I. Spanish Life in Town & Country 
By Hamilton Fyfe 


Author and Traveller 


N Spain there are several distinct 
races. The Gallegos of Galicia 
are unlike the Andalusians: the 

Castilian is quite a different type from 
the native of Catalonia. Yet in one 
thing all Spaniards are the same. They 
all have good manners, and they expect 
good manners from you. 

There is in Spain a real equality and 
fraternity, a feeling for the dignity of 
the individual man, whether he be 
prince or beggar, employer or employed, 
which tends to put all upon a more 
nearly even level than can be found in 
some other lands which pride themselves 
upon their higher civilization. 

It is said some- 
times in derogation 
that the good man- 
ners of the Span- 
lards are surface 
politeness, and that 
the “equality ” 
on which they 
insist in form is no 
more than a tra- 
dition lingering on 
among a_ people 
who live in the 
past. I do not 
think that opinion 
would be supported 
by anyone who 
has travelled much 
in Spain. 

There is much 
more behind Span- 
ish courtesy than 
Superficial obser- 
vers notice. The 
people of all classes 
will go out of. 
their way to 
help a_ stranger, 


one of 
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MARKET QUEEN IN 
Ev ear the market le of Madrid elect 
val emselves as Queen (ok the Markets. A 
beautiful mantilla is presented by the city to 
each newly-elected queen 


-and I have very rarely induced a 


Spaniard who had done me a service 
to take anything for his trouble. I 
remember losing my way once, coming 
down from the Guadarrama Mountains 
towards Madrid, and being guided for 
some distance by a young peasant. 
When I said that I should regard it 
as an additional favour if he would 
allow me to offer him some little reward, 
he smiled and said he had been amply 
rewarded for the small amount of 
trouble he had taken by the pleasure of 
my conversation. This was flattery so 
gross, since I spoke Spanish badly, that 
I laughed back at him. But he was 
not to be moved. 
That experience I 
have often had 
repeated. 

The French 
writer Stendhal 
once said of the 
Spaniards that 
they “knew deeply 
the great truths,” 
and the English 
traveller George 
Borrow wrote of 
them: “I will say 
that in their social 
intercourse no 
people in the world 
exhibit a  juster 
feeling of what is 
due to the dignity 
of human nature, 
or better under- 
standing of the 
behaviour which it 
behoves a man to 
adopt towards his 
fellow- beings.” 
That pleasantness 
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- WHERE A LITTLE LOCAL GOSSIP SELDOM COMES AMISS 
Best clothes are gay clothes throughdut Spain, and a well-to-do farmer and his lass make a brave 


show when arrayed for a ceremonial visit. 


Local colour riots in this sunny corner of Murcia where 


a bearded friar enjoys his coffee and dessert and entertains a couple of prosperous villagers who 
have brought him a rabbit for his larder 


of intercourse is one of the features 
which make travel in Spain agree- 
able. Another is the remoteness of 
so many parts of the country from 
what is artificial in modern civiliza- 
tion. There are regions where the 
cultivation of the soil is effected with 
implements of the kind that were used 
when Julius Caesar conquered the 
Spaniards and put them in the way of 
becoming Roman citizens. 

The ploughs belong to the era of 
Virgil's “‘ Georgics.’” The farm-carts are 
of archaic build. In autumn the thresh- 
ing of the corn is done in a manner which 
must have prevailed since Phoenician 


days. On the floor of the barn the 
grain lies three or four feet deep. 
Mules pull at a circular platform made to 
revolve, and having on its underside 
jagged teeth. When these tceth have 
done their work the grain is tossed in 
the air so as to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. 

- Customs in the country districts are 
often in keeping with the simplicity of 
the agriculture. In village streets the 
women can be seen arranging each 
other’s hair. It is only taken down 
once or twice a week, and they sleep 


‘with their heads on a most uncom-. 


fortable-looking wooden pillow, with a 
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hollow in it for their necks to rest, so 
that their coiffures may not be dis- 
turbed. Or mothers will be rubbing 
oil or fat into the heads of children so 
as to form a hard cake over the skull, 
and, as they say, to strengthen the 
growth of hair. In the early morning 
there is a great washing of small boys 
and girls at the public fountain. At 
village fairs the girls go from stall to 
stall offering their hair for sale; when 
the price suits off it comes. 

On the hillsides and in the deep, bare 
valleys the shepherds and goatherds 
live as nearly as possible the life of man 
in the pastoral stage of history. They 
will bake you a bread cake on a griddle, 
and give you wine from a skin. Some- 
times they bring down a bird with an 
ancient fowling-piece, and make a 
savoury stew. If you notice their dress, 


you will very likely see that they are 


clad entirely in leather. Leather cap 
with fur on the inside, a shirt of soft 
Jeather fastened with leather laces in 


Logik 


faked 






place of buttons, a tough leather jerkin 
and breeches, and leather sandals. 

Their dogs are sometimes dangerous, 
as the dogs in Spain are apt to be, 
seeing they are kept for that purpose, 
but the herds themselves are mostly 
ready enough to make friends with a 
stranger who is “‘ simpatico,”’ and appre- 
ciate highly a few cigarettes if you have 
the kind they smoke. The finest brands 
are wasted upon them, but produce the 
mild, sweet tobacco of the Spanish 
masses wrapped in thick chocolate- 
coloured cigarette paper and _ they 
overwhelm you with gratitude. 

Another sight which one comes across 
carries one straight back to the medieval 
Spain of Don Quijote (please pronounce 
Kee-hoe-tay. ‘‘ Quixote” is a_bar- 
barism). This is the cleansing of cloth, 
fresh from the loom, of the grease which 
clings in it. The pieces of stuff are 
thrown into clay-pits where men tread 
them well with bare feet until they are 
plastered with the clay. Then they are 


ge, 


MURGCIA’S ANCIENT METHODS IN THE MOST ANCIENT HUMAN ART 


Bread is baked in"Murcia by methods virtually identical with those employed by the Moors in the 


eighth cent 


th those practi 
shaped oven 


and even 


in Rome a thousand years earlier. A large dome- 
built in the open air, with a vaulted opening through which the oven 1s charged 


and the batch inserted and withdrawn on a long wooden shovel or peel 
| 4715 es 


STOUT PICADORES WITH THEIR LANCES AND PADDED LEGS 
In “la edrrida de Toros,” the first blood of the victim is drawn by the lance of a picadore whose 
mount, as often as not, is the initial victim. While in Portugal (see pages 4184-4187) the bull-fighter 
mounts a horse of the best breed, in Spain his sorry mount ra y — appearance of Eeing 


half dead with fright when it enters the 
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THE MATADOR, GORGEOUS IN COLOURED SATIN AND GOLD 


When the picadores with their lances, and banderilleros with their darts have played their part, 
i ee forward, alone, the pride of the bull-ring, the matador or espada. With scarlet cloth in 
left and sword in the right, risking his skill against the onrushes of the now infuriated beast, 
- he finally despatches it by a dexterous thrust of his weapon between its shoulders 
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laid out in the sun to dry, and off comes 
the clay, bringing the grease with it. 
After that the cloth is put into long 
troughs called “ batafies,” and pounded 
so as to get it quite clean. | 

All this seems very backward to an 
English visitor, and, indeed, the verdict 
of English people about the Spaniards 
is generally pretty much what Lord 
Salisbury said when he spoke of them 
as “a dying race.” But there is 
another side to the shield. Here is what 
an Englishman wrote not many years 
ago: “Is it Spain that is decaying or 
is it Great Britain? Surely the nation 


which makes money its idol and derives 


no inconsiderable part of its national 
revenue from the sale of strong and 
poisonous liquors, must be classed in a 
lower category than that people which 
is sensible enough to take life gently 
and to enjoy each day wisely and tem- 
perately.” This point of view, provocative 


oy 









of wholesome thought, leaves too 
much out of account. It overlooks the 
poverty which prevents large numbers of 
Spaniards from living ‘wisely ‘and 
temperately ’’; the heavy taxes which 
the peasant slaves, year in, year out, 
have to pay; and in certain parts, 
Andalusia for example, the extortions 
of rich, absentee landlords. 

Here is a cry of protest from a Spanish 
small farmer in Galicia: “ We live from 
hand to mouth. All we earn by our 
hard work is swallowed up by taxes. 
We cannot even buy bread for our 
children. We are kept down by the 


_burdensome and unjust taxation, and 
there is nothing to encourage us either 


to work or hope.” Exaggerated, no 
doubt, but with a painfully true sub- 
stance behind the cry. 

Usury, again, weighs heavily upon 
the Spanish peasant proprietor who 
gets into debt. The people do work 
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PATIENT PERSISTENCE IN LIFE’S DAILY ROUND 
Dim-eyed, and tottering with age and ailments, this farmer of the province of Murcia still superintends 
qauch of the labour expended on his small holding. The question of irrigation is a vital one in 
most parts of Spain, but many of the rural population have succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
and by dint of artificial watering are able to produce fine crops from very unpromising soil 
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A MOMENT’S RESPITE 


Murcia is one of the most especially Moorish places in Spain, and owing to its long stagnation was 
said to be the only place Adam would recognize if he returned to earth. Modern industry is removing 
that reproach, but very’ ancient methods still survive in the adjoining country, such as wooden' 
ploughs and brushwood harrows drawn by large-eyed oxen, their collars hung with jangling bells’ 


hard. Spain is not a country of idlers. 
Nowhere do cultivators spend longer 
hours at their toil. Scarcely anywhere 
are wages so scanty. Three shillings a 
day for labour from earliest light until 
nightfall ; that is not unusual even now. 

Small wonder that the peasants’ 
Cottages have next to no furniture in 
them. Come into one. It looks like 
a shed, you think. Well, the lower part 
is a Shed where the pigs and poultry, 
perhaps a cow and a horse, are kept. 
Up a stairway is the human dwelling. 
The smell, as you can imagine, is, until 
you get used to it, scarcely bearable. 


The room in which the family live is . 


very often black and shiny with smoke. 


IN THE 


LABOURING DAY_ 


The fireplace is in the middle, a rough 
construction of mud and stones. There 
is a way for the smoke to get out, 

it often declines to take that 
There are cooking pots of clay, stone 
platters and bowls, perhaps a metal 
chocolate pot. In a ‘“‘ cupboard-room ”’ 
there is a bed. That may be all. 

Yet, for all his hard work and for all 
his poverty, the Spaniard is not bitter 
or savagely discontented. Is it the sun 
which prevents him from brooding over 
his grievances? I have often thought 
the golden light and warmth in which 
Spain is wrapped most days in the-year 
must have something to do with it. 
But they are a tired people, tired, I 
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mean, of struggle with authority. They 
have found that political changes make 
very little difference to their lives. 
Anything which they are not obliged 
to do to-day they are quite ready to 
put off until to-morrow. Too much 
has been written about their preference 
for Mafiana (to-morrow), but one has 
to get used to it. 

On my first visit to Spain I came 
up against it very soon. I stayed a 





ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH 


Except on rare occasions the mantilla is 
never worn in the street, but during the 
Holy Week this charming headdress of black 
silk lace is part of the regulation costume 


-. at San Sebastian, the fashionable 
Maside place close to the frontier. Next 
r I said I wanted a carriage to take 
me to the station for an early afternoon 
train. Very good, the hotel omnibus 
would be going; I must be ready at a 
quarter-past two. I waited, ready, 
until half-past two. Then I made some 
inquiry. No hurry, I was told; the 
omnibus would come. I hung about 
another quarter of an hour. Still no 
sign of any vehicle. 
» I began to make the usual British 
disturbance. The hotel people smiled 
and shrugged their shoulders.. What did 
it matter, they seemed to ask, whether 


I ‘caught one train or another? I 
thought it mattered a great deal. But I 
did not catch my early afternoon ex- 
press. When the omnibus at last drew 
up at the railway-station it had gone. 
“No matter,’’ said the conductor, 
“there is another train later on.” | 
‘That is the Spanish temperament. 


They do not value time as the English 


do; they are not so set upon carrying 
out their plans. I am not sure that they 
may not be the wiser. After all, hurry- 
ing seldom gets one more quickly to 
one’s destination, and the importance 
of saving time can easily be exaggerated. 
The only act which I have seen per- 
formed regularly in a hurry in Spain 
is eating lunch or dinner in a railway 
restaurant. 

‘Nowadays the fast long-distance 
trains have restaurant-cars, but on 
cross-country journeys the habit still 
obtains (it was formerly universal) of 
stopping trains for twenty minutes at 
midday and in the evening, having a 
meal all ready in the station buffet, 
and thus letting the passengers take in 
sustenance (and indigestion) at a very 
moderate cost. Several courses are 
always served, beginning with hot soup, 
which the wise ones leave to the end, 
and including at least two dishes of meat, 
with a salad and a sweet. The rate at 
which all this is disposed of is alarming. 
It showed me that Spaniards can do 


things quickly when they feel inclined. 


The food in the station restaurants is, 
as a rule, excellent. Spanish cooking 
generally is both appetising and whole- 
some. For some people it is too rich; 
others denounce it for its use of garlic. 
But when one is hungry, few dishes are 
more welcome than a savoury Spanish 
stew, an “‘ olla podrida ”’ or a “ puchero,”’ 
or a pie such as they make in and around 
Valencia of varied and nourishing ingre- 
dients, including chicken and snails. 
In the middle of the day the well-to-do. 
Spaniard eats largely. He will. 
with soup, then a stew of vegetables 
will appear, next mutton or beef; 
garbanzos (chick-peas), a universal dish, 
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IN SUNNY SPAIN 
Land of Old Romance 


Scarlet blossoms and white lace mantilla draped over hair and 


shoulders display to advantage the southern beauty of the A ndalusian 
Photo, Photochrom Co. 
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Lhe beauties of Spain seem centred in Granada, where gypsy 


girls with blue-black hair dance divinely—for a consideration 
Photo, Neville Hardy 
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A cloaked figure, a girl’s form, tron bars between, dreamy whisperings 
of gywar and soft laughter complete a summer nocturne of Seville 
=. Photo, Lehnert & Landrock 





Oratory is a gift seldom lacking in the Spaniard, but there are 
moments when he finds silence infinitely more eloquent than words 
Photo, Lehnert & Landrock 
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Clashing castanets and twanging guitars accompany the rhythmic 
dances of the light-hearted, lithe-limbed young gypsy girls of Granada 


Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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While her companion plays the guitar the young girl lightly claps 
her hands; most Spanish dancers favour this form of accompaniment 
Photo, Photochrom Co. 
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Sunny humour is a very natural thing 1n Sunny Spain, and bright 


eyes and enchanting smiles are the prerogative of the setorite 
Photo, Lehnert & Landrock 
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‘may come next, then chicken, and a 
wine and coffee, not so good, to drink. 

That sounds a great deal, but when 
you have breakfasted off a small cup 
of chocolate and a sweet cake, you are 
hungry by midday, and the evening 
meal is usually light, so there is nothing 
much else to look forward to. This 
evening meal the Spaniard generally 
‘takes at home. In the towns he is apt 
to eat his principal meal at a restaurant 
oraclub. To his home he very seldom 
invites guests. That is not entirely 
true of the cosmopolitan Spaniards who 
form the diplomatic and political society 
of Madrid. But these are the exceptions. 
It is not easy, therefore, to become well 
acquainted with Spanish 
women, unless they have 
broken through tradition 
and decided to live in 
the modern French or 
English way. 

One of their own writers . 
has called the Spanish 
woman a ‘“‘tame savage.” 
That seems to support the 
common. notion that 
Carmen is typical of the 
race. The delusion is 
widely spread that Span- 
ish women dress in gay 
costumes, smoke cigar- 
ettes, carry fans, wear 
mantillas, are fierce and 
passionate and wuncom- 
fortably jealous. So it 
happens that many per- 
sons of romantic imagin- 
ation are disappointed 
when they see the Spanish 
woman habitually dressed 
in black, modest, and with 
the sense of sex less de- 
veloped in her than in the 
women of other countries. 
If they had- the 
opportunity to study her, 





REGULATION DRESS OF RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 


with a subtle charm. It is hardly 
‘beauty in the English sense, though the 
Italian Professor Mantegazza has de- 
clared, after long investigation, that 
the British and the Spanish women are 
the’ most beautiful of all. He would 
say, no doubt, that beauty expresses 
itself not less in carriage and walk and 
in attitude when sitting than in features 
or complexion or hair. And if the 
Spanish woman’s hair is not in itself 
beautiful, one can admire entirely the 
way in which it is piled high on her 
well-shaped head, with a rose or a 
carnation fixed in it. If her features 


and complexion are not striking, her 
charm of expression is compensation. 
You very seldom see a discontented 


they would find her Spanish women have many costumes which are worn only on 


very interesting. To §& 


occasions, and this remarkable attire, peculiar to the pro- 
! of Salamanca, is to be seen almost exclus 
mas when the above headdress is likewise the prescribed fashion 


usively at Candle- 
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UNDER THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE AT A HUMBLE DOOR 
- Education is seriously hampered ra ar by a shortage of teachers, and only something like one 
ool. Determined 


in twenty of the population attends 


efforts are being made to remedy ‘so grave 


a national evil, but meantime many of the children have little better schooling than that suggested 
by this photograph of a peasant woman in Murcia giving some grown girls a reading lesson 


looking girl or woman in Spain. In 
the Spanish home the wife, or it 
may be the mother-in-law, lays down 
the household laws and the man takes 
second place. This has been traced to 
the ancient custom of matriarchy or 
government by women, which is said to 


have prevailed in Spain. In the Middle 


Ages there was certainly more freedom 
for women in this country than in its 
neighbours.. Women were more nearly 
on an equality with men. Sons some- 
times took their mother’s names instead 
of their father’s. : 

« ‘Newadays the equality idea has faded. 
“It may have been due in part, though 
this seems out of keeping with the 


Moslem treatment of women elsewhere, 
to the large-mindedness of the Moors in 
educating their women thoroughly and 
holding them in honour. After the 
Moors had gone it persisted for a long 
time, but gradually lost its power. 
Catholicism weakened it, and modern 
Liberalism appears to have killed it. 
A woman in the last century was 
obliged to disguise herself as a man in 
order to attend vumiversity classes. 
The universities have been for many 
years open to both sexes, but in general 
Spanish women are less emancipated 
than most others from the traditions and. 
disabilities forced upon women by men. 


They still, however, keep up their 
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authority in the home, while the bond 
between mothers and sons is close and 
very tender. In many houses the 
mother remains supreme even after 
the son’s marriage, and many sons 
remain at home under their mother’s 
influence until they are well on in years. 
So long as their fathers live, they are 
treated as dependents. It is only when 
they inherit the family property that 
they learn responsibility and to take a 
line of their own. This helps to account 
for the lack of initiative in Spain. 

It. is not a rich country so far as the 
soil generally is concerned, though 
there are regions in the south and along 
the Mediterranean which bring forth 
grain and fruits and vegetables in 
profusion. But Spain has many re- 
sources which might be profitably 
developed for the benefit of her people. 
In Galicia vines grow well, but there is 
no wine-making industry. Beets grow 
well, but there are no sugar factories 


on a large scale. Sardines aré so 
plentiful that they are used as. manure 
for the fields. Salmon trout abound 
and are given away. Neither is canned. 
Cod could be caught in great quantity, 
yet even this part of the country imports 
from Norway the dried cod which is 
eaten everywhere in Spain on fast-days. 

In recent years the railways have 
been pushed farther, and the minerals 
in which certain regions are rich 
have been attacked more energetically. 
The water-power in the north is being 
used to drive mills. Irrigation is being 
extended with the result of making 
waste land prolific. The export of wine, 
not only of the sherry and malaga still 
drunk by a great many old-fashioned 
people in England, but of red and white 
wines of a lighter character, has been 
speeded up. Olives and oranges have 
been produced and sent abroad in 
slightly larger quantities. But a great 
deal more could be done. For the 





BEAUTY IN EARTHEN POTS AND COMMON THINGS 


With patterns in darker bi b 
precious in Murcia ‘is ate 


Bi eticalg ax pal 
uence being 
and is stored in’ huge jars, usually kept on a dais of blue- 


ome tn Murcia there are articles in common use that are entirely oo charming 
examples of na native art and honest eraftamansip, 


lates and j ay oe 
ent in the s deuigt 8. ter is 
-black tiles. 
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| PRETTY PEASANT GIRL OF MURCIA IN FETE-DAY COSTUME 
‘Murcia, a Moorish city, beautifully situated at the base of the Montafia de Fuensanta, has an inter- 


es though a humble population, many of whom are engaged in the silk indus including the 
Suitivation ot the mul tree and the manufacture of many silken articles. Religion is were 


real thing to the people of Murcia, and their church festivals 
4732 


holy days are scrupulously observed . 








ee GATHERING MULBERRY LEAVES FOR SILKWORMS |! 

sephehepgiebickrs introduced into Murcia by the Mook tn the eighth century, and th 
e one inthe capital. Large numbers of the white m tree, whose leaves provide the 
uitivated around the town. This variety, native of China, was established 
ell in the Mediterranead region 


best food for silkworms, are ¢ 
in Europe in the twelfth century and thrives eapecially W 
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TRIPPING A PAS DE DEUX IN SEVILLE 
ene is a living art in Spain, and in Seville especially is 


' practised to perfection by 


Photo, Kade: & Herbert 
lack of 
the Government. 
are far too busy feathering their 
own nests and preparing for elections 
and planning how to turn or keep their 
opponents out of office, to draw up. or 
encourage schemes for increasing the 
country’s prosperity. 

A story is told in Spain—I have 
generally had it repeated gleefully to 
me whenever I have talked about 
Spanish politics with casual acquaint- 
ances in trains or clubs or newspaper 
offices—about the petition which a 
certain Spanish king made to the Queen 
6f Heaven. He asked for sunshine, and 
it was granted. He asked for beautiful 


enterprise many blame 





e Andalusian whose gestures and 
undulations can express almost every human emotion 


But the politicians 


. Then he sug- 
gested as the next gift 
good government. “No, 
no,” said the Queen of » 
Heaven, “I cannot grant 
you that, for if to all 
the other“advantages of 
your country were added 
the boon of good govern- 
ment, we should have 
Heaven empty. All the 
angels would go and live 
in Spain.” 

That is how the Span- 
iards talk about their 
political system. Yet 
they do not stir them- 
selves up to alter it, so 
presumably its evils do 
not press very hardly 
upon them. They are, in 
the towns at any rate, 
eager about political 
‘“‘mitins,” as they call 
them, and ready to listen 
at any length to speeches. 
_ I recall a huge gather- 
ing in the bull-ring of 
Madrid one Sunday morn- 
ing. It had to be in the 
morning, for in the after- 
noon there was to be the 
usual bull-fight. It 
began at ten o'clock, 
by which hour the place was full. 
The speaker wanted to make a bid 
for office. It was easy to detect in 
his speech frequent truckling to the 
Clericals who bulked largely among his 
supporters. There were many priests in 
the bull-ring. They had come from all 
parts of Spain, and had brought groups 
of their parishioners with them. When- 
ever the speaker said anything against 
France or England the priests stood up 
and gave their followers the word to clap 
their hands vigorously. When the orator 
said that by traditions. of culture and _ 
literature Spain was closer to France 


than to Germany, the priests scowled 


and their obedient sheep sat motionless. 


‘women and courteous men. That. also The. —— was characteristic. of 
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Spanish politics. It enunciated no 
principles.. It postulated no beliefs. 
What the speaker aimed at was to secure 
as much support as possible by saying 
things which. would please all the 
groups represented at the meeting. He 
did not even give the impression of 
being sincere. Certainly he found it 
hard to make his voice heard by all the 
ten thousand people who listened to 
him, and that may have caused his 


Ai 


manner to seem artificial and his phrases 
lacking in warmth of conviction. 

But the record of almost all Spanish 
politicians is the same. Their efforts 
are always directed to getting into office 


and, having got there, to staying there. 


When they feel that the country is sick 
and tired of them, they arrange to retire 
in favour of the other side, knowing 
that their turn will come round again 
in due course. For the Spaniard’s 
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"FRUIT TRADING IN A PROVINCIAL CORNER OF SEVILLE 


The market places of Spain are attractive and interesting chiefl 
e diversity of goods offered for sale. 


_of the peasantry and 


because of the variegated costumes 
e fruit markets of Seville especially 


Present a tful of colour. for the richness of the soil of the south is responsible for an 


‘of tuscious 


t, beautiful specimens of which are procurable throughout the province 
Photo, Underwood Press Service : 
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ROMANTIC IF INCONVENIENT METHOD OF COURTSHIP 


All the lower windows of Andalusian houses are foomrey barred, but this formidable grille is not 
without its romantic aspect and the pr Lehirnpepers tel in Andalusian courtship are usually conducted 
olds 


through its iron bars. AWindow-sill sill trysting s good in the Andalusia of to-day, and a scene 
such as the above is common to almost every town and to almost every street 


Photo, Brown & Dawson 
” - AB. 





BEGUILING A QUIET HOUR WITH MUSIC AND MEDITATION 


An undeniable etiquette hedges in the Spanish woman, ‘be she of the aristocracy or a simple bisa. 

girl, and it is said that the women of high degree of Spain are kept in more seclusion than those o 

any other European country. The guitar—Spain’s national musical instrument—is popular in all 
circles and an admirable accompaniment to the melodious syllables of the Castilian tongue 
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LIGHT REFRESHMENT IN A COBBLED COURTYARD OF SOUTHERN SPAIN 


Fruit abounds in the neighbourhood of Alora, where vineyards, olive plantation’, and some of 
the finest orange and cone: mover in the world are to be found, and figures conspicuously in the diet . 


of all classes. After wor 


ng hours these natives of Alora find it no displeasing ‘occupation to 
engage in friendly converse, regaling themselves 


the while with olives and other succulent fruits 
4740 es 
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BONNIE BASQUE BABIES OF THE MOUNTAINOUS NORTH 
When entering Spain reat ip esr the Bay of Biscay, near the western extremity of the 


one abe a , diversified by low wooded hills, ae in a Tarutlane of fern 
heather, of oak an -% i is pleasant land dwell the Basques us, healthy race, of 
which two sturdy young representatives are here seen on the “their cottage home 
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‘ RUGGED FEATURES FROM BISCAY 


Entering Spain from France the traveller comes, on passing the 
Pyrenees, to the coast province of aa or Viscaya, a district 
i 


un-Spanish in people and landsca 
Basque than Spanish 


interest in politics does not make him 
really desirous of seeing changes carried 
out. There is an immense amount of 
-intriguing and of wirepulling and of 
electioneering, but there is very little 
genuine reforming energy outside Cata- 
lonia, where the people are altogether 
different in character from the Castilians 
and Andalusians. There is not among 
the latter much belief in any future for 
Spain brighter than the present. They 
do not want to bestir themselves. It 
may be that in the past they have had 
, too much fighting. They were reckoned 
a people by nature warlike. Now, as 

they showed during the Great War, 





$ peasant has more 
lood in his veins 


they have learned the 
benefits of peace, and 
their aim is to keep them. 

Long before the Great 
War this wish was ex- 
pressed, At the club in 
Ciudad Real, where so 
many retired officers are 
to be found, an old colo- 
nel of Engineers many 
years ago spoke thus toa 
pair of foreigners, “ Do 
not rob us of our quiet. 
We ask you for nothing. 
Leave us with the best 
thing in the world which 
we now possess. What is 
the best thing in the 
world? It ispeace.” So 
long as their Government 
keeps them out of war. 
the Spaniards, however. 
much they may abuse it, 
show no inclination to try 
- any other. 

The Church is often 
blamed along with the’ 
Government for the ab- 
sence of a more vigorous 
intellectual industrial and 
commercial life in Spain. : 
The priests have beyond 
doubt a powerful influence 
over the mass of the peo- 
ple, and that influence is 
used to the advantage 
of the Papal System, which implies 
hostility, open or veiled, to progressive 
ideas. The clergy are not, as a rule, 
men of much education or superior 
moral worth. Yet they have in many 
an out-of-the-way parish a hold upon 
their parishioners which saves the 
district from relapsing into barbarism. 

In the towns the Church has lost a 
good deal of its grip upon the minds 
and imaginations of the people, A 
workman in Alicante, watching a pro- 
cession of priests, spoke of them witlr 
tolerant: contempt. They were not a 
bad lot. They even tried to move 
with the times as far as they could. 
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“ But now we are going to have Trade 
Union schools,” he added, “and be 
independent of them and all other 
religious nonserise.”” 

That is the hope of the intellectuals 
as well as of the workmen who have 
drunk at the fount of the New Spirit. 
One of Spain’s foremost writers, who is 
not personally hostile to Roman 
Catholicism, has described the re- 
ligiosity of the Spanish race as “ part 
of our legend.” ‘“ We are no longer a 
religious people, even in observance,” 
he asserted. It may be found difficult 
to square this statement with the 
survival of religious observances such 
as the Passion Week processions in 
Seville. But I think it can be squared 
all the same. 

The King of Spain is still styled “ his 
most Catholic Majesty,” and if all these 
religious observances were the outcome 
of sincere belief, the Spaniards would 
certainly be the most Catholic people. 





But my Easter experiences in Seville 
left me with the impression that it was 
custom and tradition which kept up 
the processions of the Confraternities, 
and that faith had very little to do with 
them. These Confraternities or brother- 
hoods date back almost to the Middle 
Ages. Each is connected with some 
church, and each carries with it on high 
platforms which are raised to the level 
of men’s shoulders an image or a group 
of images from its particular church. In 
its origin the observance is said to have 
been a penance imposed by the clergy 
hundreds of years ago, the penitents 
being obliged to walk barefooted and in 
sackcloth through the city from their 
churches to the cathedral. 

The processionists wear the costume 
which we associate with the Inquisition, 
monkish robes of black, white, or purple, 
with tall, conical hoods high above their 
heads and covering their faces. Only 
their eyes are visible through tiny eyelet 


TR RR LEM OT AS 


PEASANTS OF BISCAY IN THE Lelia AA Le 
many 0 r racial 
checendants of an ancient Mediterranean people, the Basques still re any 


Certain primiti a tet a 
Gances traces of ecinnlai ize 


among them until this day and in 
‘is said to 


their 
to bear some relation to that 


Their 
of the *palaeaiftic peoples Srgresr to be older than any of our Indo-European tongues 
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FRESH MILK WHILE YOU WAIT IN A BYWAY OF ANDALUSIA 


Spain is a thirst try.and the Spaniards are a thirsty people; yet they are siz y abstemious 
where alcoholic Grin is concerned. Water is scarce in many parts eapedially. uring the summer 
, bu 


months, when it has its market value. Milk is another precious Hiqui goats’ milk may be 
bought without much difficulty, for the goatherd periodically parades his flock through the town 
+ i a Photo, Horace W. Nicholls ae 
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. SUNLIT CORNER OF A COURTYARD IN ROCK-BOUND RONDA 
Ronda is a city set on a hill of rock with precipitous sides and accessible only from the west. From 


its position on on this lofty hill the old city looks down on the fertile valley some 600 feet beneath, 
fringed b y rugged mountains. Doorways and windows of Moorish mouldings, carved portals, and 
eraceful arches are among town’s fascinating bits of ancient architecture 


‘Photo, Hovace W. Nicholls 
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MATURED BY HARDSHIP AND TOIL 
Though diverse in many main characteristics the men of north 
and south Spain share some fine qualities ; even among the lowest 
Beat try are found generous and law-abiding natures, intense 


y to king and 
Photo, R. Gorbold 
holes. They assemble towards mid- 
night. As I went out to take up my 
place in the crowd before the doors of 
the Church of San Lorengp, I saw 
numbers of them flitting‘about. The 
streets were fuller of people than I had 
ever seen them in daytime. Wine- 
shops and cafés were open, and kept 
open all night. They were doing a brisk 
trade. So were the tobacco sellers. 

In the square outside the church there 
was a dense crowd waiting for two 
o'clock, the hour at which the most 
4amous of all the images, “ Jesus of 
Great Power,” is brought out. There 





and remarkable patience in misfortune 


‘was no sense of solemnity 
in the demeanour of thé 
people. They chattered 
and joked. At. two o'clock 
the . lights were extin- 
guished and. the crowd 
began to catcall for the 
procession to appear. - In 
a few minutes the heavy 
doors swung slowly back 
and the “ penitents,’’ each 
carrying a lighted candle, 
came streaming through. 

Above the heads of the 
crowd I could see only 
their pointed hoods and 
the yellow patches which 
their tall candles made 
against the darkness. But 
when the platform came 
forth it could be seen by 
all. Then for a moment 
silence fell upon the peo- 
ple. Women bowed their 
heads before the image of 
the Saviour bent beneath 
the burden of the Cross. 
All hats were taken off. 
But the silence was quick- 
ly torn by a strident voice, 
singing a hymn in praise 
of the Christ. 

The melody was un- 
mistakably Moorish, a 
florid yet monotonous 
Arab chant. It is the 
custom to “ welcome”’ 


the images with these traditional airs. 


Professional singers are engaged to 
perform them: at certain points along 
the route. At others they are sung by 
unknown singers in the crowd. | 
The relieved the tension. 

Talk and laughter began again. The 
crowd broke up and a great many of 
us made for the big square, where 
stands are put up and seats sold at high 


prices. All the processions pass through - 


here, beginning at about three o’clocke 


and not finishing until six or so. 


Here, again, the whole thing was. 
treated.as a show, and for the first-hour. 


41% 


i 4 


in HOORISH SURVIVALS IN THE COURTYARD OF A HOUSE IN RONDA 
southern coast province of Malaga, on the railway from Bobadilla to Algeciras, stands Ronda. 
The Moors of the Guadalevin 


built it on either side of the river and many traces of the founders 
can be seen in the houses to-day. In caroatlala the structure and ornament of this patio or court differ 
gee ae little from the Moorish house seen in page 3571 
_ Photo, Horace W. Nicholls 
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er two a very diverting show it was. 
The famous images of the Virgin were 
magnificent in robes of gold brocade 
with jewels all over them. Diamonds 
glittered on their necks and stomachers. 
Rings adorned their fingers. Bracelets 
hung on their wrists. All these jewels 
had been given in gratitude for prayers 
answered. Their value must have run 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
That was the night between Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday. On Good 
Friday evening I sat another five hours 
to watch more processions, “‘ Cofradias ”’ 
as they are called, pass by. All the 
seats in the square were full. The 
mayor and town councillors lounged 
in a box, not paying much attention, 
smoking endless cigarettes. The day- 
light faded as the cloaked and hooded 
figures moved interminably on. The 
moon lent Seville’s famous tower, the 


Giralda, a fairy, far-off loveliness. But 
it was still a show. oe 
_ The clergy keep a hold upon the mass 
of the nation. They do this mainly by 
using the power of women. Men find it 
pays them better to have the good word, 
and not the bad word of the priests. 
But there is not the old fervour of faith 
which once distinguished Spain. ‘‘ The 
people find it hard to believe in any- 
thing,” a Spanish acquaintance told ‘me, | 
“we do not even believe in ourselves.” 
Certainly there has been a complete 
change since the age of the Inquisition. 
Voices are raised now and again for the 
re-establishment of a clerical court to 
try and to punish those who will not 
conform to the doctrine and the observ- 
ances of the Church. But these cause 
only pitying smiles. Some who have 
tried to understand the Spanish 
character have been inclined to think, 





TOWARDS THE END OF AN EVENING'S SERENADE IN OLD SEVILLE 





Whee the dazzling sun ssapecers behind the horizon the tt of Seville comes to life. Gardens, 


imost deserted during the 


| eat of the day, are { 
vacant under the palms and orange trees. Along the streets 


le, and there is not a seat 
oaked figures with guitars make 


- eoft music in the moonlight—friendly greetings which not infrequently end in lovers’ meetings 
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as they saw how firm the hold which 
bull-fighting still has upon the mass of 
the people, that it might be possible to 
revive the most hideous cruelties of the 
Inquisition. 

. Those who form this judgement con- 
sider the Spanish nature to be cruel. 
That it is hard and indifferent to pain 
cannot be gainsaid. That it is inclined 
to formality is notorious. Spain is the 
country of the most rigid ceremonial in 
social affairs. Allied to that is the 
attachment to ritual in religion which 
has always marked this nation. System 
and formality appear in every shoot put 
out by the tree of the national spirit. 

Yet side by side with this there are 
to be noticed a tenderness and a sym- 
pathy which seem to be utterly opposed 
to it. It seems as if the warm humanity 
of the Spanish character persisted in 
peeping out, however inhuman may 
have been the acts committed and the 
systems set up by potentates and 
priests. Sometimes in the same in- 
dividual has been found the most 
puzzling contradiction between hardness 
towards the mass of those who were 
held to be sinners and kindness, so far 
as jt was possible to show it, towards 
each separate one. 

It was an enlightened humanity 
which gave poor prisoners in Spain 
the assistance of counsel hundreds of 
years before this was thought of in 
Britain. The mixture of resolve to be 
pitiless and of inability to turn away 
from the guiding of humane impulse 
is illustrated by a story told of a poor 
Spaniard who decided that, as he could 
live no other way, he must take to 
highway robbery. He went out on the 
road, stopped a cart filled with farm 
Produce, and called upon the driver 
to hand over all the money he had about 
him. Thirty dollars was the sum 
produced. ‘‘ That is all I have,” the 
driver said ruefully. a 

“Tam very sorry,” the highwayman 
told him, “but I have my wife and 
children -to think of. However, I 
need ‘not take all you-have. Here are 
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GALA DAY IN GRANADA 
Spanish girls, more especially in the south, 
usually dress in black. The wonderful film of 
the mantilla and the use of colours are kept 

exclusively for gala days 
Photo, E. R. W. Lincoln 


twenty-nine dollars back. I will keep 
one only.”’ 

“T thank your honour,” said the 
grateful carter. ‘‘ Now is there anything 
among my store of produce that your 
honour would like to take home to your 
family ? ” | 

‘“‘Some rice and beans would make 
us a meal of which we are so sorely in 
need,” the robber answered. . “ But I 
must pay you for them. Here is your 
dollar: again.” 8 

When the carter had given out the 
rice and beans he. was smitten with 
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sage INDUSTRY: ‘AND. “INGENUITY | FASHIONING A PAIR . \OF SANDALS 
native of the modern province of Lugo ‘in. G that.north and north-western ancient 
eee which is. by the waves of the Ati ayy ear ae yet Aha The - 
bale ot are chiefly ‘of Celtis origin, and ‘Sin ramets: 
‘ave Sate ot "Whi theremin ofthe op a sing é 





“ANTIQUE FARMHOUSE IN THE COUNTRY OF. THE BASQUES. 


ws in a strange tongue unfamiliar to their neighbours the Spaniards, for though in 

ig to Spain their-country is scarcely Spanish at all. : For long centuries the Basques 

m a t community inhabiting the western ees, and“despite Moorish, Roman, and 
— Mere they have remained faithful to their language, customs, and institutions 
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sympathy, and he asked 
the other to accept five 
dollars as a gift. ‘‘ Take 
them for luck, then,” he 
pleaded, when the robber 
refused the gift, and so 
the matter was arranged. 

I have not come across j 
anything like that in the 
folk-lore or the anecdotes 
of any other nation. It | 
hits off the Spanish char- § 
acter with a nice exacti- § 
tude as well as with (i 
humour. ey 

Some of the contradic- » 
tions in this character © 
may be due to the mixture 9°". 
of Arab blood in the race. *) °°" é 
Those marvellously clever |: | j 
Moorish invaders of Spain =. "4 
left much behind them. °*: °] 
The Alhambra on its }° 
glorious Granada hilltop, ix; 
the mosque at Cordova, %, 
long since turned: into a 
Catholic cathedral, the 
system of irrigation which 
is still in use to-day,these 
and many less_ evident 
signs show what a per- 
manent mark was made 
upon Spain by that epi- 
sode of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Bad government, the 
government of kings and 
ministers and soldiers who 
sought their own enrichment and their 
own glory, and gave no thought to im- 
proving the conditions under which the 
people lived, this and the supremacy 
of the priesthood wiped out nearly all 
that the Moors had done for the country. 
Only. in recent years has a_ strong 
wind of reform been stirring the dry 
bones of Spanish politics. 

Among a small progressive class there 
are signs of a rebirth of the old Spanish 
energy which conquered half the world. 
The change in Madrid, as the city is 
now, from its gloomy shabbiness of the 
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WELL-DESERVED REFRESHMENT DURING WORK 


The water-seller is a familiar figure in most Spanish towns; in 

the country the peasantry cater for themselves, and a similar 

water-cart, with crudely-fashioned hood, may be seen in almost 
every field during the torrid days of summer 


early years of the century is a symbol 
of the new spirit. It used to be mean, 
dirty, undistinguished. Now it is a 
worthy capital. Whole new quarters 
have sprung up, airy and attractive. 
Dilapidated buildings have given place 
to blocks of shops, offices, and flats. 
Tree-bordered boulevards make the 
city gay and green. 

The celebrated Prado, which, when I 
saw it first, disappointed me sorely, is 
now one of the pleasantest strolling- 
spots I know. It has a good driving 
road on either side. The broad walks 
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down the centre are divided by flower- 
beds, evergreens, and palms; they are 


shaded by avenues of trees. The 


Puerta del Sol (Gate of the Sun), which 
ig‘the principal square of Madrid, has 
also been improved, though not so much 
as to rob it of its character. Crowded 
at all hours of the day and night, for the 
Spaniard goes very late to bed, it is at 
‘once the capital’s gossip centre and 


enlightenment miust be carried among 
the ‘mass of the people. | 

It has been the law since 1857 in 
Spain that all boys must be educated, 
but it has never been properly enforced. 
The only part of the country where the 
Spaniard seems to be anxious to march 
with the times is Catalonia. 

This province, lying along the Medi- 
terranean at the top of Spain’s eastern 





IN THE PRECINCTS OF THE OLD CATHEDRAL AT SALAMANCA . 


The two cathedrals of the ancient city of Salamanca stand side by side; 
mo, was erected largely in the twelfth century, but. the 


building, founded by Bishop 


-the smaller and older 


first Mass was said there in: 1100. Though devoid of the over-ornate decoration which distin- 


guishes the more modern church, the old ca 


open-air business exchange and idlers’ 
promenade. 

Another sign of change is the new 
liking for open-air exercise among the 
Spanish young men of the towns. The 


men have become smarter, well set up,. 


athletic in build. Many of the university 
students might’ be American boys. 
It is rare now to see the bristly cheeks; 
slovenly dress,,and listless mannér. once 
common among Spaniards. To this the 
example of their active, 


king must have contributed. But before 
there can begin a national regeneration, 


possesses a rare beauty and dignity all its own 


coast, is the most fertile and energetic 
and ‘prosperous region in the whole 
peninsula. It is also the most dis- 
contented. Catalonians have been: 


turbulent and rebelliously inclined ever 


since they were united to Aragon in ‘the 


_ twelfth century. They have always 


resented being yoked with and being 
ruled over by Castilians, proud and 
indolent and unskilled in the delicate. 


art of government. 


*. As you travel north-east t to Barcelona ! 


from Madrid, the ‘journey is. for- the : 
_ greater. part ‘of ‘the way through’ stony: 


ATA 





YOUNG BASQUE REAPER AMID: THE. SLOPES OF THE PYRENEES - - 
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SPAIN & THE SPANIARDS 


steppes, across dusty 
yellow plains, among 
ranges of sinister, rocky 
hills. From time to time 
you pass a mud-coloured 
village or small town, all. 
one colour, the same 
colour as the country, a 
yellowy, browny grey. 
Wherever there is water, 
there are trees gladdening 
the eye with their leafage, 
and giving grateful shade 
to the lean sheep which 
elsewhere have to stand 
together in clumps, get- 
ting what shelter they can 
against sun and wind 
from one another. But 
these green oases are few 
and far between. The 
general character of the 
landscape is arid. After 
you have travelled for half 
a day you seem to have 
spent half your life in the 
train. 

At each station there is 
a break in the monotony. 
Sun-dried peasants are 
gathered on the platform, 
their heads wrapped in 
gaudy kerchiefs, over 
which they wear broad- 
brimmed black hats of 
measureless antiquity. 
Their legs are cased in leather knee- 
breeches and their bodics enveloped 
in voluminous black cloaks. Save 
for the gleam of their black beady 
eyes you might take them for 
inummies, so brown and _ deeply- 
furrowed are their faces, so motionless 
their pose. Impish boys and girls offer 
the passengers glasses of water, sweets, 
fruit, live tortoises, fish, or any local 
speciality. The station-master and 
the engine-driver exchange views on 
politics. Then, with an effort, the train 
gets under way again. : 

Presently ‘the aspect -of the country 
alters. Instead of deserts you begin to 





He has led a sober, health 
cattle-breeding in the highlands of Guipuzcoa, an 
prime has come and gone he still retains much of the vigour and 


STURDY STUFF OF THE SPANISH PEASANTRY 


iculture and 
now that its 


life, dedicated to a 


freshness of his youthful days 


see cultivated fields. Bare hills give 
place to woods and vineyards. The 
slopes are’ terraced and made to yield 
their increase of grape or olive. Forests 
of cork-trees enliven the landscape. 
Stone-pines stand sentinel, dark and 
dramatic. Groves of evergreen oaks 
refresh the traveller’s wearied gaze. 

As the coast is approached there be- 
gins tropical vegetation. The palm 
waves green hands of welcome. The 
feathery bamboo quivers in the hot air. 

You notice also that the type of 
inhabitant has changed, has become 
more sturdy and.sinewy.: Great workers 
the Catalonians are—their land shows 
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WORKERS IN THE RIPE FIELDS OF A TREELESS COUNTRYSIDE 


On the t plains of Castile almost an 
to the Moors : 


ything co 
of yesterday were possessed by the S 
made fertile these arid stretches and initiated the 


uld be grown if the secrets of agriculture known 


Seeman of to-day; for it was the Moors who 


paniards into the mysteries of irrigation, and 


even now where the land is watered and tended nature is not backward in bestowing rich reward 


it; and great talkers, too. Jolly, vivid 
people. As you walk about the fine 
streets of Barcelona, up and down the 
Rambla, the long promenade which runs 
through the city, with its tall trees and 
its delicious flower market, you see 
proofs enough that the Catalonians are 
an enterprising, business-like race. They 
are sufficiently business-like to have 
made their city a pleasant place to live 
in as well as a commercial and an in- 
dustrial hive. 

The ‘impressions. one brings away 
from Barcelona ere not of gloom, and 


chimneys filling the air with filth, and 
‘Rarrow, squalid streets, but of limitless 


- exquisite. - 


avenues, a bracing, clear atmosphere, 
dignified buildings, a full and busy, but 
in no sense a sordid, life. In the evening, 
when the street cars are filled with home- 
going workmen, an amusing note of con- 
trast will be struck by a goatherd 
driving his flock through the bustling 
streets and milking the nannies at the 
doors of his customers. Then up at the 


_ back of the city are exquisite glimpses of 


luxuriant hills where nestle villages 


well worth a climb. 


Southern Spain is the more languorous 
and romantic. Seville in spring: is 
Hot, white sunshine, roses 
and carnations scenting the warm air, 
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REAPER | FROM. ONE OF THE SCATTERED CORNFIELDS OF CASTILE 
To aoe ibereare of the vast 3 ssa of Castile, cornfields appear as a welcome sight suggestive of life 


oar therefore of water. For the most part the horizon encloses succeeding undulations of oi 
ted by the sun and. earigehaad with rocks; But near ‘the villages cultivation persists, for 
beneath te ie" fable surface is good loam that retains the nourishment from the scanty rainfall 
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IN VOGUE AMONG THE SPANISH PEASANTR 





Embroidery heightens the attractiveness of the costumes of both men and women in Spain, and the 

short, braided jacket, a favourite style of the Spaniard, is seen in many parts of the country. The 

white shirt of these young peasants, who live in a district where four provinces, Salamanca, Zamora, 
Valladolid, and Avila, almost touch, is gathered round the neck and fastened with a button 


orange-trees aglow with their golden 
lanterns, almond and double cherry- 
blossom, geranium and wistaria covering 
the houses with pink and mauve delight. 
Peep into the patios of the houses and 
you see flowers in every one. On the 
Stalls at the street corners lie heaps of 
big, fragrant violets and scented stocks. 

Granada, with.the restrained beauty 
of its Moorish Alhambra on the hilltop, 
and its glorious views spreading. out 
to the. snowy sierra and the tinkle of 


water ever in one’s ear, is an ineffaceable 
memory. Corddva’s ancient streets and 
marvellous Arab mosque call one back 
with insistent charm. Sunny Valencia 
and: green Alicante, proud Segovia 
and mysterious Burgos and shining 
Cadiz, all contribute to the fascination. 

But I think that the mind returns 
most often to Barcelona. The other 
cities of Spain radiate the glamour of 
the past. Barcelona is so actually, 
so vibrantly, alive. _ 
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Spain 
II. Two Thousand Years of Eventful History 
By Edward Wright 


Writer of ‘‘ The Story of French Expansion Overseas ’’ 


forms about five-sevenths of the 

total area of Spain was once well- 
wooded, moist, and fruitful. Its fertile 
fields served as a Roman granary. For 
centuries, however, the Castilian plateau 
has been included in a drought belt running 
on either side of the Mediterranean through 
Persia and Central Asia to the dry lands 
of the United States. This Castilian 
barrier, while it has affected the character 
of the people compelled by it to a hard 
struggle for existence, helped to save 
Western Europe from becoming part of 
Islam, whose crusading followers, after 
their conquest of the country, gradually 
fell back to the warm valleys of Andalusia. 
In prehistoric times, of which cave- 


ie: huge, bleak tableland which 


paintings, weapons and _ other imple- 
ments, pottery, tombs, — skulls, _ still 
undeciphered inscriptions, and _ cértain 


forms of speech are the sole remains, 





THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN AND 


Spain is believed to have been peopled 
by tribes belonging to a race, called the 
Iberian, that spread over Aquitania as 
well as Spain, occupied the Canary 
Islands, part of N orth Africa, Corsica, 
and even penetrated to Britain. To the 
Iberians in Spain succeeded, about 
500 B.c., the Celts, who, entering by way 
of the Pyrenees, mingled with the Iberians 
and are known as Celtiberians, or Celtiberi. 
Of this mixed race the Basques are 
regarded as the surviving representatives. 

In the third century s.c. the peninsula 
was invaded by the Carthaginians, who 
founded Cartagena (Carthago Nova), and 
whose ancestors, the Phoenicians, had 
established a trading port at Cadiz 
(Gades) between eight hundred and nine 
hundred years earlier. 

In the year 205 B.c., the Carthaginians 
were expelled by Roman legionaries, and 
the Roman conquest thus begun was not 
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SPLENDID CEREMONIAL COSTUME 


The province of Salamanca has an incredible 

variety of féte-day costumes, each vying with 

the other in beauty of style, richness of 
embroidery, and vividness of colouring 


completed until a.p. 19. Thenceforward, 
for some four centuries, Spain formed one 
of the richest and most influential parts 
of the Roman Empire. Rome made an 
indelible impression on the manners, 
customs, religion, language, and place- 
names of Spain. Trajan was born at 
Italica, near Seville, and Spanish-bom 
writers like Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and 
Quintilian added lustre to the Silver Age 
of Latin literature. 

In A.D. 409 the land was over-run by 
Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. Rome called 
to her aid the Visigoths, or West Goths, 
whd since about 250 had occupied the 
region roughly corresponding to modern 
Rumania. Thus began the great Visigothic 
Tule, which lasted for some three hundred 

ears, its most notable period being that 
etween the reign of Leovigild (569-586) 
and that of Roderic, who was defeat 
and slain by the Moors in 711. 
‘ The Moorish conquest of Spain was 
extraordinarily swift. Within three years 
the. Saracen invaders had settled in the 
warm southland of Andalusia and had 
extended their military camps as far north 
as the Pyrenees. made themselves 
masters of ali Spain except Galicia and 
Asturias, and founded the Western 
Caliphate. Their rule was,.on the whole, 
tolerant, and their influence in art and 


literature, science, and philosophy lasting. 
Before the wide sweep of their armies | 
many of the nobles of the conquered 
peoples retreated to the Asturian hills or 
the enees, there to are for the | 
revanche which took so long in its con- 
summation, or made their way to France, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe, includin 
Ireland. But the poorer classes profi 
by the impetus the Arabs gave to 
agriculture. 

The story of the reconquest of the 
country is the great romance of chivalry. 
The conflict between Crescent and Cross 
which proceeded as the hardier survivors 
of the Saracen invasion slowly pushed 
their way southwards was tempered by 
a spirit that survived in the peninsula 
until it became an affectation, and its 
ridiculous ghost was exorcised by the 
satire of Cervantes.in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

It took some five centuries to loosen 
the hold of the Moors and about two 
centuries and a half to destroy the remains 
of their power in Spain. Two great 
battles mark their decline and fall. Driven 
into armed union, the Moors inflicted a 
signal defeat on the Spaniards at Alarcos, 
July 11, 1195. Almost exactly seventeen 

ears later, on July 12, 1212, on the 

teful field of Las Nevas de Toloso, in a 
valley of the Sierra Morena, the Christians 
having united in their turn, the combined 
forces of Castile, Navarre, and Aragon 
routed the army of Mahomed III., killing 
100,000 Arab warriors and virtually 
paste the Western Caliphate. 

Not only is this event important in the 
history of the Moorish dominion in Spain, 
it marks the beginning of the dynastic 
and political union of the country and a 
distinct weakening of the independent 
and individual dominance of the nobles. 

Riven by racial, tribal, dynastic, and 
sectarian differences, Spain had grown into 
a miniature continent of little vain pre 
nations, a condition of things reflect 
even in the life of the people to-day. 

While descendants of the Iberians, as 
already indicated, had found refuge in 
Biscay, survivors of their Celtic conquerors 
were to be found in the west and south. 
Defeated Vandals had fled to the tangled 
heights of Galicia, from which, with Goths — 
who found shelter in Asturias, they had 
fought southward to Portugal, which 
became a separate kingdom in 1095. 

French invaders of the seventh century 
a their home in the Catalonian hills. 

ents of Saracen stock are still to 
be found in Andalusia. 7 Ho ee 

It will thus be seen that, probab 
because of its highland divisions and 
fastnesses, few of the races that have. 
occupied the peninsula have been entirely | 
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By the middle of the fifteenth century 
Spain was within measurable distance of 
becoming mistress of the world. The 
hitherto independent states had been 
reduced to four—Castile, Aragon, Navarre, 
and Moorish Granada, the last-named 
still magnificent as regards its court, 
but under the suzerainty of Castile. 

In 1469. took place the marriage of 
Ferdinand, son of John II., King of 
Aragon and Sicily, and Isabella, daughter 
of John II., King of Castile and Leon. 
Isabella succeeded to the throne of Castile 
in 1474 and Ferdinand to that of Aragon 
in 1479. The greater part of Spain was 
now united under one monarchy, though 
the two monarchs both retained special 
and independent rights of their own. 

It was in Castile that the old Gothic 
monarchy first revived. Castile absorbed 
Leon, Biscay, Asturias, Galicia, Estra- 
madura, Murcia, and Andalusia, and 
extended its sway from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Mediterranean. The history of 
the Basque provinces of Alava, Biscay, 
and Guipuzcoa, offer remarkable points 
of interest for the ethnologist and the 
student of political and social life. 


Golden Age of Ferdinand and Isabella 


The virility and independence of the 
Basques, who form to-day almost the 
whole of the population of Guipuzcoa, 
secured to them a political freedom that 
lasted until the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century, a freedom that included 
the right to make independent treaties 
with foreign powers. 

Aragon had linked itself with Catalonia 
in the twelfth century and conquered 
Valencia in the thirteenth. With the 
aid of the Catalonian navy, it disputed 
successfully with the fleets of Pisa and 
Genoa the control of the Mediterranean 
and conquered Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic Islands. As early as the four- 
teenth century a Catalonian commander 
who declined to attack a force not 
exceeding his own by more than one 
vessel was liable to capital punishment. 

Isabella died in 1504, Ferdinand in 
1516, and their successor, Charles of 
Ghent (better known as the Emperor 
Charles V.), abdicated in 1556 and died 
in 1558. The years 1479-1556 embrace the 
ett period of Spanish history. In 1492 

ranada was captured and the banners 
of Castile and Aragon flew proudly above 
the magnificent fortress-palace of the 
Alhambra, this recovery of Christian 
Spain balancing the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks. | 


In the same year, under ine palonat: | 


Of Isabella, Columbus started on his 
momentous first voyage across the Atlantic, 
queen and navigator being inspired by the 


idea of reaching the rich Indies by a 
westward route and with the. profits 
derived from the trade so opened up 
converting the Orient to Christianity. 

Ferdinand refused at first to take any 
part or interest in the adventure. He 
gant that Portugal should exhaust 
er substance in Africa and the East while 
Spain held her own best forces in reserve 
to conquer Europe. 


Spanish Expansion Under Charles V. 


He married his only son to the daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and doubled 
this thread of dynastic intrigue by wedding 
his elder daughter Joanna to that emperor's 
only son Philip, heir to all the great 
possessions of the Hapsburgs. Another 
daughter was made queen of Portugal, 
while the younger, Catherine, was married 
first to Atthur, Prince of Wales, and after 
his death to Henry VIII. 

After Isabella’s death, when he succeeded 
as regent to the throne of Castile, 
Ferdinand’s astuteness degenerated into 
cunning. Isabella, though sharing with 
her husband responsibility for the 
Inquisition, the expulsion of the Jews, 
and the breach of covenant with the 
defeated Moors, was, despite her bigotry, 
a noble-minded woman, whose death was 
the occasion of general and deep-seated 
mourning. 

Under their gifted grandson, Charles 
of Ghent, Spain became mistress of the 
New World, conquering Mexico in 1519-21, 
and Peru and Chile in 1531-41. At Pavia, 
in 1525, they broke the eee of France 
and took the French king (Francis I.) 
prisoner. They trampled in glory through 
Germany, threatened the Turk on land, 
smashed the naval power of the Ottomans, 
and took Tunis. But great as was the 
genius of Charles and formidable as was 
his famous infantry, he found Europe too 
strong for him, and, broken in health and 
ambition, retired in 1556 to a monastery, 
where he spent the two remaining years 
of his life. 


Decay of the Hapeburg Dynasty 


To his brother Ferdinand he left his 
imperial rights over Germany. To his 
son Philip II. he gave Spain and the 
possessions of Spain in Europe and 
America, with a good chance of the 
virtual kingship of England. 

Philip II. (1556-98), stupefied by pride 
in his material power, inflexible in error, 
and a megalomaniac palliating the grossest 
ambitions by cruel bigotry, frittered his 

eat inheritance, which included the 

etherlands, Sicily, and much of Italy, 
the southern part of North America, and 
South America, except Portuguese Brazil. 
Beaten on land by the Dutch, broken at 
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sea by the English, outplayed in intrigue 
by the French, he left Spain depleted of 
riches and pompously decadent. 

The process of national decay quickened 
under the last kings of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which ended with Charles II. 
(1665-1700). Spain was still supposed to 
be receiving fabulous treasure from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru ; but only the 
untaxed grandees waxed fat ; the common 
people were ground down under the weight 
of taxation on their food and industry 
to such an extent that the ulation 
dwindled rapidly, the revenues fell into 
hopeless insufficiency, and the whole 
country groaned in discontent. 


Rule of the French Bourbons 


Thoroughly beaten by France, Spain, 
in 1713, had to accept as ruler the grandson 
of Louis XIV., after a twelve years’ War 
of Succession, in which Britain, while 
winning military renown through the 
victories of Marlborough, suffered political 
defeat at the hands of the French. Under 
the French Bourbons, the first of whom 
was Philip V. (1701-16), Spain lost all her 
Italian territory, Portugal (which had been 
annexed in 1580) and the rich Netherlands. 
She sank into the position of a French 
vassal, and except under the good 
administration of Charles III. (1759-88), 
the people were seething with hatred of 
their new masters. 

When, in 1808, Napoleon seated his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte upon the 
Spanish throne, this hatred took the form 
aE a popular rising. The French forces 
were beaten at Baylen and elsewhere, 
Joseph Bonaparte had to fly in haste from 
the' country, and a French squadron was 
captured at Cadiz. 


Revolution and Reaction 


There followed the great War of Libera- 
tion (1808-14), known also as the Peninsular 
Campaign, which made Wellington famous 
and resulted in the expulsion of the French 
and the placing of Ferdinand VII. upon 
the throne. 

The people now looked forward to 
enjoying the fruits of the constitution of 
Cadiz, adopted in 1812, a system of free 
government which restored parliamentary 
liberties older than those of the English. 

Ferdinand, liberated by Napoleon. and 
welcomed back to Madrid in March, 1814, 
at once abolished all free government, 
arrested the Liberal leaders, re-established 
the Inquisition, and re-imposed the old 
iniquitous taxes. In January, 1820, 
Ferdinand was made prisoner. by a 
successful revolutionary ernment ; 

“but Bourbon reactionaries in France came 
to the aid of Bourbon reactionaries in 
Spain. In,April, 1823, a French army of 


100,000 troo crossed the Pyrenees, 
scattered the Spanish national militia, and 
restored despotic power to Ferdinand, who 
died in 1833. 

Ferdinand married four times, but had 
children only by his fourth wife, Maria 
Christina of Naples. His eldest daughter 
sets in 1830) was proclaimed queen as 

sabella II., and Christina ruled as regent 

(1833-40). Then came the first Carlist 
War (1834-39) in favour of Ferdinand’s 
brother, Don Carlos, who was largely 
supported by the mountaineers of the 
Basque provinces, and the hillfolk of 
eee Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. 
The Carlists had the better fighting men, 
but suffered defeat largely through the 
incapacity of their leaders. 

A revised constitution was promulgated 
in 1837, and in 1843 Isabella was declared 
of age. During 1843-68, when real power 
was in the hands of an Irishman, General 
Leopold O’Donnell, there were wars with 
Peru, Chile, and Morocco. Following 
another revolution and the flight of 
Isabella, a provisional government was 
set up in 1868-70, under a fighting Liberal 
from Catalonia, General Prim. 


Restoration of the Bourbons 


As Spain generally, tired of revolution 
and military despotism, wanted a con- 
stitutional monarch, several of the great 
Powers contended for the opportunity of 

lacing their candidates on the throne. 

he Prussian advocacy of Leopold of 
Hohenzollern and the French opposition 
to it was one of the factors in bringing 
about the Franco-Prussian War. 

Eventually, General Prim conducted to 
the throne Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, son 
of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, who, pro- 
claimed as Amadeo I., entered his capital 
on January 2, 1871. An ableman, intrigued 
against by the nobles, he abdicated in 
disgust on February 11, 1873. 

By the summer of 1873, a second Don 
Carlos, grandson of the first, was fighting 
in the north at the head of 50,000 men. 
A republic was formed, the Carlists were 
beaten back, and the Bourbon dynasty 
was once more restored, the son of 
Isabella II. ascending the throne as 
Alphonso XII. and reigning from 1874-85. 

e young monarch, who was studying 
at Sandhurst in England, when called to 
Madrid, proved a good, gallant, prudent 
man, and, by reconciling the better 
kind of reactionaries with the more’ 
moderate of progressives, directed his 
care-worn, su one subjects along the 
difficult path to social peace. When hedied, 
on November 25, 1885, Spain possessed, 
in principle, if. not in effect, a limited 
monarchy and ‘parliamentary government. 

His son, Alphonso XIII., was born an 
May 17, 1886, and his Hapsburg mother, 
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Queen Christina, acted as regent until 
1902. She kept the country free from 
civil war, but could not escape misfortune. 
In 1895, the Cubans, who had been 

romised self-government, rose to secure 
it. So furious were the Spanish reprisals, 
however, that when, in 1897, autonomy 
was offered to the islanders, they refused 
it, and continuing the struggle, now for 
independence, were in 1898 joined by the 
forces of the U.S.A. 

One Spanish squadron was sunk at 
Manila, and the main fleet was trapped at 
Santiago, in Cuba, the town being 
enveloped on the landward side by an 
American army corps and blockaded 
on the other by a powerful American fleet. 
Once more Spain vanished as a naval 
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The Country 


Occupies greater part of Iberian peninsula and 
is bounded north by the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenees mountains, which latter divide Spain 
from France; west by Portugal and the Atlantic ; 
south and east by the Mediterranean. Pyrenees 
form barriers between extreme end of great 
European plain and the meseta or Spanish table- 
land which has an average altitude of about 2,500 
feet. In the south-east the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains form an almost unbroken chain from Cape de 
la Nao to Cadiz, while the Cantabrian range backs 
thenorth coast. Principal rivers are the Douro, 
Tagus, and Guadiana whose mouths are in Portugal, 
and the Minho and the Ebro. The meseta has 
more continuous sunshine than any other part of 
Europe. In the inland regions considerable 
variations from freezing point to 100° F. are not 
unusual in a year. Many rivers become nearly 
dry towards the end of summer. Total area of 
country exclusive of Canary and Balearic Islands 
about 190,050 square miles, with an estimated 
population of about 20,000,000. 


Government and Constitution 


Spain is a constitutional monarchy. The 
Crown has executive power while legislative 
authority is shared by the King and the Cortes or 
Parliament. This consists of a Senate and a 
Congress. Senators are divided into three classes : 
those who hold rank in their own right; life 
senators nominated by the sovereign; and those 
elected by the corporations of State or com- 
munal and provincial states, the universities and 
the church. Numbers of first two classes of 
senators are not to exceed 180. Third class has 
Same number. Congress consists of deputies 
and has a proportional representation basis of 
one deputy for every 50,000 of population, and is 
elected for five years. Voting compulsory for 
men over 25. : 


Defence 


Compulsory military service in force for one 
year in a depot, eight years in active army and nine 
years in reserves. Country is divided into eight 
military districts under Captains-General ; six 
of these provide two divisions, the remainder one. 
For constabulary purposes there is a Guardia Civil, 
while military police work and Customs protection 
are furnished by the Carabineros. Both are 
recruited from army. Spanish troops in Africa 
are always on war footing. N ayy includes battle- 
| od fg and cruisers, some of which are obsolete, 

there are about 40 destroyers besides sub- 
marines and coast defence boats. 


power, and had to part with the last 
remnants of her sessions in the West 
and the East—Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. 

Free from the burden of colonies she 
was unable to develop, the mother country 
began to grow stronger, though more by 
economic progress of the people than by 
political development. 

When Alphonso XIII. came of age and 
established a British connexion by marry- 
ing Princess Victoria of Battenberg, the 
attempt on their lives and the courage 
they displayed won for them a popular 
esteem which has never wavered. During 
the Great War, while king and ae were 
strongly on the side of the Allies, Spain, 
as a whole, declared neutrality. 


AND FIGURES 


Commerce and Industries 

Agriculture is main occupation of people; 45 
per cent. of the soil is naturally unproductive, ro 
per cent. bare rock. Among important crops are 
wheat, of which over 68,200,000 cwts. were obtained 
in 1921, barley, rye, and maize. In same year 
3,286,000 acres were under vines from which were 
extracted over 506,900,000 gallons of wine. Olives, 
flax, esparto, oranges, and hazel nuts are also 
grown, and there are activities in connexion with 
silk culture and cane and beet sugar. There are 
great numbers of livestock, including more than 
20,500,000 sheep. Mineral resources include 
copper, coal, iron, zinc, quicksilver, lead, sulphur, 
and_ silver. Among main manufactories are 
woollen, cotton, paper, cork and glass. In rg92r 
imports totalled £50,455,873 and included machi- 
nery, cotton, chemicals and timber. Exports 
for same year included wine, silk, stone, and wool, 
and were valued at £32,497,615. Standard coin 
the silver peseta, nominal value g4d. 


Communications 

There are over 9,500 miles of railway all privately 
owned, though most companies have government 
subventions or guarantees. Roads and highways 
total about 46,600 miles, while telegraph lines 
measure some 73,000 miles, and telephone stations - 
number more than 73,400. There are important 
wireless stations at Aranjuez and Barcelona. 


Religion and Education 

Religion of National Church and majority of 
population is Roman Catholic and there are nine 
metropolitan sees. Under Spanish constitution 
State is bound to aid clergy and sacred structures. 
The establishment of religious houses is regulated 
by government. There is complete religious 
freedom for all denominations. Country is divided 
into eleven educational districts of which the 
universities are the centres. There are over 
25,000 public schools supported by the State. 
Universities are located at Barcelona, Granada, 
Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, 
Seville, Valencia Valladolid and Zaragoza. These 
have each at least two faculties for science 
paeaine law, pharmacy and philosophy an 
etters. 


Chief Towns | 
Madrid, capital (estimated population 751,000), 
Barcelona (710,000), Valencia (243,500), Seville 
(205,500), Malaga (150,500), Murcia (141,000), 
Zz oza -(141,000), Bilbao (113,000), Cadiz 
(76,500), Alicante (64,000), (62,000), 
adajoz (38,000). : 
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PEASANT WOMEN AT A SPRING IN THE VICINITY OF LAS PALMAS 


Notable for their perfect climate and luxuriant vegetation, the Canary Isles attract a large number 
of visitors. One of the principal health-resorts is Las Palmas, an attractive town situated 
om the -east coast of Grand Canary. The voloanic soll of the islands is ¥ Tich, and, where: 
watural streams or irrigation obtain, eSundaat cope of cra, fr, and | vogetabi sah ab aoass 
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Spain 


Ill. Rise & Fall of Spain’s Colonial Empire 
By W. Francis Aitken 


Assistant Editor, ‘ Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia ” 


HE Spanish Empire was the first 
on which it could be said that 
the sun never set. From the 

third to the fifteenth century the mother 
country was swept by successive waves 
of invasion. Then, in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, when the 
greater part of the country was united 
under Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, the merest accident 
gave to this land the key to the New 
World of the West. 

The stories of the countries which 
came under Spanish dominion are told 
in some detail under the headings of 
the countries themselves. 

For eighteen years the Genoese 
navigator, Christopher Columbus, 
waited wearily for the opportunity to 
put to the proof his theory of a western 
passage to the Indies. His own 
country failing him, from 1470 to 1484 
he pleaded his cause in vain at the 
Portuguese court. Then, sending his 
brother to Henry VII. of England— 
who, had not shipwreck delayed the 
envoy, might have lent his support to 
the quest—Columbus went to Spain. 


Columbus's First Voyage of Discovery 


Spain was then in the throes of her 
final struggle against the Moors, and 
‘It was not until 1492, when. he was on 
his way to the French court, that the 
interest of Isabella was secured, and 
Columbus was granted his charter. 

With three small vessels of indifferent 
seaworthiness, and scratch crews, he set 
sail from the little port of Palos on 
August 3. -He had secured his appoint- 
ment as perpetual and hereditary 
admiral and viceroy of any territories 
discovered, and the promise of one 
_ tenth of the resulting profits. 


After touching at the Canary Islands, 
annexed by Spain in 1495, he reached 
the Bahamas, landing at Watling 
Island, and having visited Haiti 
(Hispaniola) and Cuba, returned to 
Spain in March, 1493, convinced that 


‘he had reached the eastern extremity 


of Asia. It was now that the Pope, 
Alexander VI., was called upon to 
divide the territory outside Europe 
between Spain and Portugal. 


Spanish Dominion in the West 


On his third voyage Columbus, who 
died after his fourth voyage in 1506, 
for the first time reached the mainland 
of South America. 

In 1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
sighted the Pacific, and in less than 
fifty years after Columbus first landed 
in the West Indies the entire continent 
from Labrador to Patagonia had been 
visited, and for the most part annexed 
to the crown of Castile. 

In 1519-21 Mexico was conquered by 
Hernando Cortés; in 1520 Magellan 
threaded the strait that bears his name, 
and in the following year reached the 
Philippines. In 1533-34 the Spaniards 


_ under Francisco Pizarro added Peru to 


the Spanish dominions, while Chile was 
settled by Valdivia in 1541. 

Meanwhile, with the accession of the 
emperor Charles V., the Netherlands 
were annexed in 1516. Tunis became 
Spanish in 1535, and the Philippines 
were absorbed in 1569. Portugal was 
added in 1580, to be lost again in 1640. 
Sicily and much of Italy also came under 
Spanish rule. 

With the accession of Philip II. 
(1556-98) the sun began to set on the 
great empire, for the annexation of 
Portugal was more than balanced. by 
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THE SPANISH COLONIES 


PROSPEROUS PEASANTS OF TENERIFFE 


The inhabitants of the Canary Islands are chiefly of Spanish 
descent with traces of the original natives, the Guanches, who are 
now extinct. Education is backward, but the islanders are by no 
means unenterprising and have several flourishing bome industries 


loss of prestige (as in the destruction of 
the Armada) elsewhere. 

The Netherlands declared their 
independence in 1581, and secured it 
m 1648; Chile and Colombia severed 
allegiance in 1818-19, and Peru and 
Mexico became independent in 1824-25. 

At one time, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, it seemed as if 
Spain was destined to be the dominant 
power in North America. But 
Louisiana, ceded by France to Spain in 
1762, was sold by Napoleon to the 
U.S.A. in. 1803 for sixty millions of 
francs ; Florida passed from her hands 
in 1819, as did part of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California in 1848. 





When the Cubans rose 
and were supported by 
the U.S.A. in 1898 Cuba 
secured her independence, 
Porto Rico and _ the 
Philippines were acquired 
by the U.S.A., and in the 
following year Spain's 
remaining possessions in 
the Pacific, the Caroline, 
Pelew, and Ladrone 
Islands, were ceded to 
Germany. For the 
Philippines Spain received 
the sum of £4,000,000. 

The Spanish Council of 
the Indies, founded in 
I51II, which became the 
supreme authority in 
colonial affairs, and was 
known later as_ the 
Colonial Office, closed its 
doors in January, 1899. 

Spain, from whose soil 
first sprang political 
liberty, set her face 
resolutely against local 
self-government in her 
oversea possessions. 

Columbus himself was 
inspired with sound ideas 
of colonisation; he saw 
the need of permanent 
Settlement. As governor 
, of Haiti he declared that 
there should be no permanent grants of 
land to those who had not cultivated 
it for three years. He expected all who 
went out to the new territories to work, 
and refused to recognize distinctions of 
rank among them. 

But Columbus—referred to as “no 
Spaniard "—was pushed on one side, 
and, while the first governors sent out 
were on the whole good men, the 
foundations of empire were sacrificed to 
the reckless pursuit of wealth, which, 
to the early Spanish adventurers, meant 
gold, then silver. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century no less than 1,000 millions 
sterling of gold and silver was exported 
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to the mother country from Spanish 
South: America, irrespective of the 
large quantities spirited through 
clandestine channels to escape duty. 
With the grants of land went allotments 
of Indians to work it (the reparti- 
mientos), and when it was found that 
the Indians were unequal to the 
demands made upon them, negroes 
were imported from Africa. 

From 1501, when the great commercial 
inquisition known as the Casa de la 
Contratacidn, or board of trade, was 
instituted, nothing could enter or leave 
Spain without the supervision of this 
authority. All civil and_ religious 
officials were sent from the homeland ; 
the Inquisition exercised its maleficent 
sway; the colonists were restricted in 


their relations with foreign powers, and 
could import or export nothing except 


It has a rich, though rugged, 
of the poorest 


from and to Spain, a restriction which 
involved costly reshipments in some 
Spanish home port. Restrictions were 
placed also on production. 

These are some of the reasons why 
to-day the once vast colonial empire of 
Spain is confined to a few undeveloped 
holdings in Africa. The Balearic Islands 
and the Canary Islands, where the 
aboriginal Guanches have been ab- 
sorbed, form provinces of the kingdom. 

Of Spain’s African possessions Rio 
Muni, or Continental Guinea, is a settle- 
ment between the Cameroons and the 
FrenchCongo. Extendingabout125 miles 
inland, a region characterised by low- 
lying swamps, forests, treeless plateaux, 
and isolated mountainous areas, it is 
inhabited by sub-tribes of the Fan or 
Fang race in the interior, and by Bengas 
(almost the only natives who can read 





MODERN TROGLODYTES AT HOME IN TENERIFFE 


Teneriff largest of the Canary Islands, a volcanically-formed archi 
Sich, Hae surface, crowned by the fe leanis Pico de 
bitants make their homes in strange Cavern- 


in the Atlantic Ocean. 
eyde, over 12,000 feet 
like houses bored 


in the rock-formation—a genial climate making this primitive mode of living far from unpleasant 
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THE SPANISH COLONIES 


and write), Kumbes, 
Balengues, Bapukos, and 
Bujebas along the coast- 
line. The population is 
estimated at about 
101,000, and may be 
much larger, but the 
Spanish authorities only 
exercise effective control 
over a fringe of seaboard 
and strips of territory 
along the navigable rivers, 
the chief settlement being 
at Bata, and the seat of 
government at Santa 
Isabel, on Fernando Po, 
part of the two groups 
of islands comprising 
Insular Guinea. 

Fernando Po, which 
was ceded to Spain by 
Portugal in 1778, occupied 
by the British in 1827-34 
during the slave trade 
suppression, and over 
which Spain formally 
declared her ascendancy 
in 1843, has an area, 
inclusive of adjacent 
islands, of rather more 
than 800 square miles, 
and a population of about 
20,000, mainly Bubis, of 
Bantu stock, and Portos, 
descendants of negro 
slaves, the last-named 
occupying the coastal 
districts. Much educational progress 
has been made, largely as a result of 
the work of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missions, who instruct the 
natives in handicrafts, and the govern- 
ment has instituted an up-to-date 
labour : bureau. 

If its railways were extended and its 
labour problems solved, Fernando Po 
Should be at least as profitable as 
Portuguese San Thomé and Principe, 
in the production of cocoa, coffee, sugar, 
palm-oil, copra, yams, _ bananas, 
tobacco, and quinine; while the 
mainland of Rio Muni is said to be 





within the Spanish zone and is v 
Here are to be found the retreats of the turbulent Berber tribes 
who have been in constant insurrection against Spain 


RIF WARRIOR OF NORTH MOROCCO 
Rif or Er-Rif, a mountainous district in North Morocco, falls 


wild and difficult of access. 


rich in minerals. Spanish Morocco is 
divided into two zones, one in the 
north, between the Mediterranean coast 
and its hinterland (the Rif and greater 
part of the Jebala); and the other 
the south-western enclave on _ the 
Atlantic seaboard around the town of 
Ifini. Much of the country is peopled 
by wild tribes, and has been only 
partially explored. 

The town of Melilla occupies a rocky 
promontory situated some fifty miles 
east of the Bay of Alhucemas; and 
there are a number of small islands on 
the Mediterranean coast which are. used 
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to some extent as penal settlements. 
Melilla, which has been Spanish since 
1597, has a population of about 41,000 ; 
Tetuan, the capital, occupied in 1913, 
and opposite Gibraltar, 30,000 ; Larache, 
15,000 ; Ksar-el-Kebir (Alcazar), 8,500, 
including many Jews. 

The port and territory of Ifni were 
ceded to Spain in 1860, but are only 
nominally occupied. The natives are 
largely of Berber extraction. There 
are fisheries in the enclave of Ifni 
and along the coast between Larache 
and Tangier. 
possibilities of mineral and agricultural 
development. 

The Spanish Sahara, which includes 
Rio de Oro and Adrar, is a district of 
north-west Africa extending north-east 
and south-west from the Wad Draa, on 
the southern frontier of Morocco, to 
Cape Blanco, on the northern confines 
of Mauritania, and has an area of about 
100,000 square miles, bounded on the 
west by the sea, and on the other sides 


The Rif district has’... | 
station for the fishing fleets of the 


by the French Sahara and Moroccan 


territory. The Spanish possessions are 
divided into three zones—the colony of 
Rio de Oro and Adrar, the protected 
area, and ‘‘occupied territory” of 
uncertain delimitation. The population, 
estimated at about 80,000, consists of 
Moors, Arabs, and Arabised Berbers, 
more or less crossed with negro blood, 
and is almost wholly nomadic. 

The territory between Cape Bojador 
and Cape Blanco was declared 4 
Spanish protectorate in 1885. 

Rio de Oro is valuable as a curing 


Canary and Balearic Islands, and has 
some importance from a strategic point 
of view. But it has no navigable 
river (the Rio de Oro being an inlet of 
the sea), it lacks fresh water, has no 
harbours, no railways, and the nomadic 
habits of the population militate against 
development. Its future prosperity 
would seem to depend upon the growth 
of the fishing industry. 





MOORIGH WATER-SELLERS OF TETUAN REPLENISHING THEIR SUPPLIES 


Where cleanliness is concerned Tetuan 


tuan can compare favourably with most Moorish towns ; many 


of itastreets are wide and pocean straight t, while several of the aristocratic ae families, whose 


ancestors were expelled from Spain, own p 
. trees. 


t houses, with courts con 


tains and orange. 


The present oan dates from the late fifteenth century and was built by "Andalusian Moors 
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Sweden 


I. The Elder Nation of the Hardy North 
By A. MacCallum Scott 


Author of “‘ Through Finland,” ete. 


WEDEN (known in Swedish as 
Sverige) _ is the immemorial 


home andybreeding ground of that 


mighty northerp race which has been’ 


the dominant strain in the world since 
the Goths broke up the Roman Empire. 

Here in the sacred land of Odin, with 
the most ancient temple and place of 
sacrifice of the Gods of the North at 
Upsala, for unnumbered thousands of 
years before the birth of Christ, while 
the Romans and the Greeks were yet 
barbarians, before the nomad Abraham 
migrated with his flocks and his herds 
from Ur of the Chaldees, before the 
earliest Pharaoh ruled in Egypt, the 
blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, long- 
headed Goths had 
settled. 

Century by 
century, amid the | 
forests, lakes and 
meadows, they f 3 
increased their 
numbers and 
developed _ those 
special traits of 
character, intellect, 
and physique 
which, in the full- 
ness of time, were 
to give their 
children’s children 
the world for an 
- inheritance. 

Here was the 
‘" Northern Hive ”’ 
from which issued — 
the swarms which 
settled all over 
Europe. No 
written record of 
their early life 





PEASANT GIRL OF GARPENBERG 
The people of Sweden are as interesting in 


character and appearance as 
and many lovely faces may be seen in the old 
land of Goths and Vikings 
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remains, but the ancient stone and 
bronze and iron implements and 
weapons, the skulls and urns and 
ornaments and coins found in numerous 
graves and burial mounds, and displayed 
in wonderful sequence in the Northern 
Museum, in Stockholm, tell a_ story 
which archaeologists are just beginning 
to learn to decipher. 

Most other European races have 
changed greatly since history first began 
to be recorded. It would be impossible 
now to find the pure stock of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Celtic, Iberian, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic are mingled in 
inextricable confusion from the Urals 

: to the Atlantic, 
and from the Baltic 
to the Mediterra- 
nean. From the 
cross-breeding new 
and vigorous races 
have sprung. The 
Jews, with marvel- 
lous tenacity, 
though dispersed 
over the face of 
the world, have 
succeeded in re- 
taining their racial 
purity in a remark- 
able degree. But 
in Scandinavia 
nature alone has 
preserved the 
Gothic type un- 
diluted. The 
Swedes to-day are, 
in character and 
physique, very 
much what their 
pagan ancestors 
were, according to 
the descriptions of 


the scenery itself, 


SWEDEN & ITS PEOPLE 


ANTIQUATED FIRE ALARM OF LEKSAND 


“‘ Break the glass and blow the horn! "’ 


Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 


Tacitus and other Roman writers. 
In Norway, which was colonised at a 
later period than Sweden, the Goths 
acquired somewhat different character- 
istics. One of the qualities which have 
made this race so powerful a stock is its 
rapid adaptability to changing con- 
ditions. In war, in commerce, and in 
social culture, they displayed an extra- 
ordinary facility for breaking away 
from old conventions, and for finding 
the best equipment with which to survive 
in a new environment. 





This old-world device, 

still to be found in some of the more remote villages of Sweden, 

is gradually being displaced by electrical fire-alarm boxes, whicb 
afford instant communication with the fire stations 


in the ninth century | 
they were equally at home 
on their pasture farms 
in Iceland and in the 
Emperor’s Guard at 
Constantinople, fighting 
savage Finns in the 
northern forests or 
fanatical Arabs on the 
edge of the Syrian Desert. 
This adaptability accounts 
for the sharp national 
distinction between Nor- 
wegians and Swedes who, 
nevertheless, spring from 
the same Gothic stock. 

Although they are parts 
of the same Scandinavian 
peninsula, and lie along- 
side each other for 1,000 
miles, north and south, 
the character of the 
two countries is radically 
different. It is the differ- 
ence between the High- 
lands and the Lowlands, 
between the deep, far- 
reaching fjords of the 
Atlantic seaboard and the 
broad, fertile plains of 
Scania projecting into the 
Baltic. 

The narrow strips of 
arable land at the head 
of the fjords and in the 
bottom of the deep, 
narrow valleys of Norway 
afforded little scope for 
increase of population, or 
for the accumulation of wealth from 
agriculture. The Norwegians were forced 
by nature to take to the sea as fishers, 
or in search of plunder or new homes 
“West Over Sea.” Norway was pre- 
eminently the home of the pirate 
Vikings. War, rather than trade, was 
the motive that drove them abroad. 
Their poor country afforded them little 
to barter, so, with the strong hand, 
they took what they required. 

The same race in. Sweden grew rich 
in flocks and herds and tillage. There 
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was a large and prosperous agricultural 
population with plenty of room for 


expansion. Round the coast, and on. 


‘the numerous rivers and inland waters, 
was bred a hardy race of fishers and 
sailors. They had not the same im- 
perative need for plunder, but an adven- 
turous and enterprising spirit drove 
them eastwards in search of trade. 

In their own country they had been 


accustomed to river and lake naviga-. 


tion. They ventured up the great 
rivers which fall into the southern 
Baltic until they met the Syrian and 
Greek traders from the Byzantine 


ITS PEOPLE 


Empire, and they bartered with them 
amber, furs, fish, and slaves, for rich 
fabrics, gold and silver ornaments, 
weapons, and wine. They adapted 
themselves to commerce with the same 
facility as they adapted themselves to 
war by sea or land. By-and-by they 
reached Constantinople itself, ready for 
any enterprise in trade or war. 

This is not the place to tell how the 
Swedish Viking traders at length estab- 
lished, under Rurik, the Empire of 
Russia. But it is necessary to point 
out how this long-continued intercourse 
along the ‘ Varangian Route” with 





industries now put large sums into the egg lb anes of the 
and home za large saan tye 


to be innate, and the arts and crafts movement 
Oa meaning’all forms of f handicraft, ay the 


costume 
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RECRUITS ROUND CAPTURED GUN 


Many years have passed since a Swedish arm 
troops who are worthy heirs of 


took the field, but in its existin 
e military genius that once made her a great 


IN STOCKHOLM’S PALACE YARD 


army Sweden 


Continental pows power. The total peace establishment numbers 104,000 troops, of whom about 72,500 
are infantry, armed with the Mauser rifle and comprising a very ‘igh percentage of crack marksmen 


Photo, Donald McLeish 


the Byzantine. Empire in its most 
glorious days, and with the East, gave 
the development of the Swedish people 
a different turn from that of the Nor- 
wegians, whose face was towards the 
Atlantic. Notable traces of that ancient 


intercourse have been found in the shape 
of thousands of gold and silver coins 
and. other. articles of Byzantine, and 


even. Arabic, manufacture, which have 
been unearthed in Sweden. 

The difference between Norwegians 
and Swedes is very much the difference 
between Scots and English. Norway is 
‘the poorer country, and her conditions 


have. remainedgmore simple. _ Sweden. 


is opulent. by comparison, maintains a 
much larger population, in closer com- 
munity, and has been much. more 
highly industrialised. 

The N orwegians are more democratic, 
less conscious of class distinctions, 
more inclined to resent the exercise of 
central authority. Sweden, with greater 
laccumulation of wealth, has acquired 
an aristocracy. Social distinctions are 
much more pronounced. Stockholm is 
mot only a larger town than Christiania, 
it is more cosmopolitan, less provincial. 
Sweden is the elder brother who has 
inherited the estates. Norway is the 
jyounger brother who has had to go out 
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‘STALWART SWEDISH GUARDIANS OF THE KING'S MAJESTY 
Swedish soldiers are noted for their height and mili 


tary bearing, and in parade order present a most 
Spectacular appearance. The lifeguards, who furnish a al guard at the royal palace in 


Stockholm on state occasions, wear an imposing uniform of the time of Charles XII., recalling the 
Most Glorious period of the country’s history when Sweden was still at the zenith of her power 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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HARDY YOUNG DEVOTEES OF SWEDEN’S POPULAR WINTER SPORT 


Almost as soon as a Swedish child can walk he puts on the skates, for on the ice the Swede is usually 
invincible. ‘ Idrott,” or sport, is a native word which holds great significance for him; it is an 
heirloom from antiquity, and like his ancestors the youth of Sweden delig 


ts in every kind of vigorous 
exercise—especially those which have a snice of danger in tham 
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SWEDISH SCHOOLBOYS SKI-RUNNING OVER THE FROZEN PLAINS © 


All classes of _in Sweden are greatly addicted to sport. In skating especially the Swedes 
are adepts, ond tke” their neighbours, the Norwegians, they are devoted to the ids. uch is done 
by them to ee which is one of the finest, healthiest, and most invigorating of winter 
sports, and a well-k society has been formed to arrange matches and supervise competitions 
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into the world to push 
his fortune. 

Sweden stretches for 
over 1,000 miles north- 
wards, from the latitude 
of the south of Scotland 
to well beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Malmé, in the ex- 
treme south, lies in about 
the same latitude as 
Edinburgh. Gothenburg, 
the second largest town, 
corresponds to Aberdeen, 
and Stockholm, the 
capital, to Kirkwall, in 
the Orkney Islands. 
Sundsvall, the centre of 
the timber trade, is farther 
north than Cape Farewell, 
in Greenland; Haparanda, 
at the head of the Guli 
of Bothnia, is on the samc 
parallel as the centre of 
Iceland ; while Gellivare, 
in Lapland, beyond the 
Arctic Circle, lies nearer 
the North Pole than 
the north-most. cape in 
Iceland.. 

While Labrador and 
Greenland, in the same 
latitude, are wrapped in 
snow and ice, and properly 
belong to the Arctic 
regions, Sweden, which 
comes within the central 
heating system of the 
Gulf Stream, enjoys a 
temperate climate. The 
winter cold, though 
severe, 1s crisp, dry, and 
exhilarating, and affords 
ample opportunity for 
winter sports. In summer the heat is 
greater than in the south of England, 
and. the almost continuous sunlight 
encourages extraordinary development 
of vegetation. | 

Sweden is one and a half times as 
large as..Great “Britain and Ireland 
together, and embraces a+ wonderful 
variety of scenery. Its coasts on the 
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SWEDISH GAMES: THROWING THE DISCUS 


From Viking times the Swedes have enjoyed a reputation for 

skill in all sports and manly exercises, and the uniform success of 

the Swedish athletes in the Olympic games testifies to the 
physical proficiency of the race 


Kattegat and the Baltic are fringed 
by a wide belt‘of innumerable islands, 
ranging from water-worn granite rocks, 
protruding like the back of some sea- 
monster, to large agricultural territories 
like Gothland and Oland. Many of 
these islands are covered with forests of 


pine and birch. The world does not 


offer a more complete rest-cure than a 
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yachting cruise in the 
Sk4rgard, as this belt of 
islands is called, over 
summer seas between 
shores . billowing with 
foliage, through air 
fragrant with balsam from 
nature’s own distillery. | 

The rich plains of 
southern . Sweden have 
been cultivated for 
thousands of years. The 
beech, the oak, and the 
elm flourish there, and the 
nightingale sings in the 
white nights of summer 
on the shores of Lake 
Ring. The interior of the 
country is riddled to an 
almost incredible extent 
by lakes great and small, 
connected by a perfect 
network of rivers. By 
lake and river one can sail 
right across the country. 
And these lakes again are 
studded with  tree-clad 
islands. Sea, land, and 
fresh water, forest, field, 
and meadow, are mingled 
in inextricable confusion. 

Farther north, in the 
provinces of Ostergétland 
and Scaraborg, and be- 
yond the great lakes, 
Wetter and Wener, cultivation begins to 
yield place to forests of pine and spruce. 
In the very heart of the country is the 
wide-spreading valley of Dalarne, or 
Dalecarlia, with Lake Siljan in the 
midst of: it. Here for centuries the 
heart of- Swedish life beat: strongly and 
deeply. It is inhabited by. a race of 
stalwart and: prosperous yeomen, owners 
of the land they till, intolerant. of op- 
pression, independent and self-reliant, 
who, on more than gne occasion, by 
their resolute action. and staying power, 
have determined the. course of: Swedish 
history. They placed: Gustavus. Vasa 
on the throne in 1523, and in the 


following century they supplied the 





PRIZE PORKER OF THE LITTER 


Most peasant families of Sweden keep a certain number of 
farmstock. Pigs seem to predominate, perhaps because they are 
easily reared, thriving on feed which other animals would reject, 
and because they themselves are eatable from 


‘“‘end to end” 


indomitable troops who, under Gustavus 
Adolphus, placed Sweden among the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

In their valley, remote from the 
world, the Dalecarlians. have preserved 
the primitive simplicities and traditions 
of an earlier age. The railway. is open- 
ing the door to change, but in Dalecarlia 
may still be. seen, on gala days, the 
picturesque ancient peasant costumes— 
the men and maids still dance round 
the maypole in the old-fashioned: folk- 
dances—the fires of Baal, under. the 
name of S, John, still burn on. mid- 
summer eve, and the great. church 
boats still cross, the lakes on. Sundays, . 
bringing the congregation from remote 
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SWEDEN & ITS PEOPLE 


farms and hamlets to church as they 
have done for centuries. 

Farther north yet lie the vast primeval 
forests of Norrland, intersected by 
broad rivers, snow-fed from the moun- 
tains on the Norwegian frontiers and 


prehistoric monster, and is indeed an 
aboriginal survival. . Bears and wolves : 
are found in the remoter parts. 
Farthest north of all lie the bleak 
and desolate uplands of Lapland, where 
the pine gives place to birch, and the 





IN A CORNER OF A SWEDISH YEOMAN’S DWELLING 
The comparative isolation of Sweden has undoubtedly assisted the preservation of national 


characteristics. 


On the more remote districts the stamp of antiquity aa an lightly, and in 
many gare house strange, old carved benches and cupboards 


may lined up against 


which are decorated with fantastic modern paintings, often of Biblical subjects 


flowing eastward into the Baltic. Such 
rivers, are the Angerman and the 
Indals, which ‘are navigable for many 
miles into the interior, and which abound 
in picturesque scenery. Millions of logs 
are floated down these rivers every 
summer to the sawmills round Sundsvall. 
Many of the rivers are diversified by 
magnificent waterfalls and by rapids, 
where the water boils over rugged 
shelves of rocks. The river-men, trained 
from childhood to the task, think 
nothing of shooting these rapids in 
their frail boats, and, though ana 
are rare, it is a terrifying experi 
for a s The forests ate! are "the 
haunt of the elk, the greatest of Euro- 
pean. mammals, which looks like a 


birch to dwarf birch and creeping willow, 
and that again to bare rock and boggy 
tundra, beyond’ the limit of trees. . 
These wastes are inhabited by thinly 
scattered tribes of nomad Lapps, who 
subsist upon the fish in the rivers and 
lakes, and the fur-bearing animals which 
they trap, and their herds of reindeer 
which, in turn, subsist upon the moss, 
digging beneath the snow for it in winter. 

There are, altogether, about 7,000 
Lapps in Sweden, about one-third of 
the number in Norway, though, as 
nomads, they pay very little respect to 
frontiers, and in many cases it is difficult 
to determine whether their nationality 
is Swedish, Norwegian, or Russian. 
They are the dwindling remnants of the 
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OFF FOR A DAY'S WORK IN THE PLEASANT FIELDS 
Their home is near Ockelbo, in Gestrikland, where the lovely Land of Dales is beginning to merge 
into the sterner Norrland. Only about a tenth of Norrland is under cultivation as yet, but the district, 
great tural possibilities, and reg hts young couple e a good living on 
of perhaps only five acres, wife helping husband in all the work - 
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SWEDISH PEASANT GIRLS IN THEIR oes LEATHER APRONS 
With the advent ot machinery which made it no longer necessary Ae ee tena 
their own clothes a deterioration in the charms of national dress arg gg appily it was followed 
by a reaction, and in the country districts womanhood may still be scen in these leather 
aprons that defy both wear and tear : 
4789 


WASHING PARTY WITH THEIR PARAPHERNALIA 
The linen has been brought to the river in a hu fe 
of the clothes is done at the river-bank, chie 
Love of hard work seems to be one of the main t waalitics of the Dale women who, strong 
reliant, aero much manual labour which would be expected from men in ri countries 
Photo, Publiskers’' Photo Service 


aboriginal race, still living in conditions 
little removed from the Stone Age. 
There“are also some 25,000 Finns in 
Sweden. The Finns: are a Turanian 
race, quite distinct from the gerieral 
Aryan stock of Europe, who possibly 
occupied the country before the ancestors 
of the. Swedes found their “way to it. 
They are kin to the Hungarians and 
the Tartars, and Loewy they have 


But, as i have me late in Finland 
proper, they are capable of a high 
degree of civilization. They are settled 

on the land in the northern parts, like 





IN A DALE VILLAGE 


tub of water, but the actual washing or pounding 
in the manner illustrated in the opposite P age 


the Swedes themselves, and they make 
excellent farmers and woodmen. 

For centuries Swedish Lapland has, 
been the resort of those who desire to 
see that wonderful Arctic phenomenon— 
the midnight sun. M. Regnard, a French 
savant, visited it in 1681, and in 1737 
M. Maupertuis, of the French Acddemy, . 
with M. Celsius, Professor of Astronomy 
at Upsala, led a scientific expedition to: 
measure a degree of the meridian at the. 


‘Polar Circle. 


Since then a constant stream of 
travellers have made Lapland their 
goal both in summer and in rie 
From their numerous descripti 
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OLD AND FASHIONS IN SWEDEN OF TO-DAY 
Many characteristics of the Sweden of yesterday are rapidly fading, and the note of modernity is 
now audible in village as well as in town,,but on the conservative population of Dalecarlia industrial 
revolutions have made little impression, and like many another of her kith and kin this young 
girl pedals a bicycle about the countryside yet adheres to the costume peculiar to her parish 


ial 


WASHING DAY IN THE LAND OF DALES 


The native dwellers of Dalecarlia have Jong been renowned for their staunchness to the primitive 

simplicities of bygoné days, and though the bulk of them enjoy a well-earned prosperity, they are 

as yet unspoiled. modern innovations. In the country districts the linen is laundered at the 
streams, pounding with a special flail being the method of cleansing most in favour 


Photos, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Lapland became more familiar to English 


readers than many other parts of. 


Europe, and this early knowledge is 
reflected in many literary allusions. 
Wordsworth’s famous lines :— 
An old age serene and bright 
M4 


And lovely as a Lapland night, - 


come readily to mind. 
Land of the Midnight Sun 


The Arctic Circle is the extreme 
southern limit from which the midnight 
sun can be seen. Here it is visible on 
just a single day in the year. On 
midsummer day the sun never sets, 
but just touches the northern horizon 
at midnight and immediately begins to 
Tise again. The farther north we go 
beyond this circle the greater the 
number of summer days during which 
the sun never sets, until at the Pole 
the sun never sets for six months 


continuously. Of course, in winter there. 


is a corresponding period during which 
the sun never rises, a single day at the 
Arctic Circle, and beyond it an ever- 
increasing period, until at the Pole the 
_ winter night lasts six months. | 
The long white nights of the nort 
are a wonderful experience. The hard 
outlines and sharply defined figures of 
garish noon disappear. Everything is 
bathed in a soft and tender light. Every 
object in the landscape appears to be 
luminous and radiant. A hush that is 
almost sacred falls on nature. The im- 
pression left upon the mind is indelible. 


Magic Beauty of the Arctic Night 


In winter the atmospheric effects are 
equally remarkable. The long Arctic 
night is not a shroud of blank darkness. 
The Aurora Borealis flashes its flaming 
streamers far up the sky. The starry 


vault of heaven seems to tingle and 


ring like a bell. -When the moon is up, 
and her light reflected by the snow, it is 
almost as clear as daylight. But it isa 
witching light. | ; 

_ Bayafd Taylor, the American traveller, 
has given the following vivid descrip- 
tion of a winter day in ‘Lapland. 


' The northern sky was again pure violet, 
and a pale red tinge from the dawn rested 
on the tops of the snowy hills. The 
pecvenne colour of the sky slowly 
rightened into lilac, then into pink, then 
rose colour, which again gave way to a 
flood of splendid orange when the sun 
appeared. Every change of colour affected 
the tone of the landscape. The woods, 
so wrapped in snow that not a single 
green needle was to be seen, took by turns 
the hues of the sky, and seemed to give 
out, rather than to reflect, the opalescent 


lustre of the morning. The _ sunshine 


brightened instead of dispelling these 
effects. At noon the sun’s disc was not 
more than one degree above the horizon, 
throwing a level golden light on the hills. 
The north, before us, was as blue as the 
Mediterranean, and the vaults of heaven, 
overhead, canopied us with pink. Every 
object was glorified and transfigured in 
the magic glow. 


Feudalism and Democracy 


Agriculture remains the chief occupa- 
tion of the Swedish people, nearly one- 
half of the population being engaged 
in the cultivation of the land, in one 
form or other. About one-third are 
engaged in industrial occupations, manu- 
facturing, lumbering, and mining, and 
about one-fifth in trade and commerce. 

Sweden is a land of peasant proprietors 
who own the land they cultivate. 
Feudalism was one of those institutions 
which were the direct outcome of the 
irruption of the Gothic races into the 
Roman Empire, and by which Western 
civilization was rebuilt from the ruins 
of the old order. 

It is remarkable that the farther 
south one goes the more feudalism 
tended to become a despotism, while 
the farther north, and the more purely 
Gothic the race, the more it tended to 
be based upon the independent rights 
of the occupiers under the feudal lords. 

The Swedes are given to maintaining 
that feudalism never obtained hold in 
Sweden at all, but that is due to a 
misconception of the part which 
feudalism played in the historical evolu- 
tion of democracy. The prosperous 
yeomen, or peasant proprietors, of 
Sweden were so numerous as to form a 


separate estate in the Parliament up to 
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RALe SWEDEN | 
And Its Peasant Folk 
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In old-world dress and' dark cloth tasselled cap the fiddler of Helsing- 
land Province is an ever welcome figure at at local Borers . 
Photo, Dene MeLeeh 
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‘This Délarne woman is practising the most noted home industry of her 
‘district and making the coloured ribbon worn on caps and dresses 
er oe Le ' Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Pointed cap, green jacket and skirt, and coloured striped apron make. 
+ this costume of Rativik one of the quatntest of old ish styles 
. Photo, Donald McLeish: 
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This attractive costume may always be seen in Leksand village, and is 
not, as tn other parts of Sweden, confined to Sunday and gala days 

oa _ Photo, Donald MeLeish Bite 
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Lapp women carry their babies about in cradles of. reindeer skin that 
can be suspended from the ceiling when the mother ts — in the home. 


Photo, FH: Owen 
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1866. In spite of the rapid growth of 
industrialism in recent generations they 
are still powerful to protect their 
interests, as when they were menaced 
by the encroachments of the great 
lumber corporations and 
magnates in Norrland. 
Little wheat is grown, 
but much oats, barley and 
rye. The growing of beet 
for sugar is an important 
modern development. In 
dairying Sweden has been 
a pioneer in scale of 
operations, in methods, 
and in machinery. Vast 
quantities of butter are 
exported to England. 
The invention of milk 
separators gave the 
Swedes a long start, not 
merely in the dairy 
industry, but also in the 
manufacture of dairy 
machinery which has 
become famous all over 
the world. Large co- 
operative dairies in which 
the manufacture of milk 
products is carried to the 
highest state of perfec- 
tion have been established 


ag Fy 


all over the southern 
provinces. 
But if agriculture 


occupies a larger number of people, 
forestry is by far the most important 
industry, measured in volume and value 
of exports. The forests which cover 
half of the total surface of Sweden are 
an inexhaustible gold reef, for, under 
a provident system of legislation, the 
denudation of the country is prevented, 
and the felling of timber is always 
balanced by renewals. In Sweden 48 
per cent. of the surface of the country is 
under forest, as compared with 32 per 
cent. in Austria, 26 per cent. in Germany, 
and only 4 percent. in Great Britain. 

In terms of population, for every 100 
inhabitants, Sweden has g5o acres of 
forest, Austria 90 acres, Germany 60 
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VILLAGERS FROM THE “HEART OF SWEDEN” 


The natives of the village of Leksand are exceptionally prepos- 
sessing and well-built, 
including the multi-coloured apron worn by both young and old, 
presents some of the most attractive “ local colour ’’ in Sweden 


acres, while Great Britain has only 7 
acres. Nevertheless, it has been esti- 
mated that there are millions of acres, in 
Scotland, about one-quarter of the 
total surface, which is at present lying 
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and their quaint, decorative attire, 


waste or devoted to poor grazing, which 
is not only capable of growing timber, 
but would yield a larger profit from 
timber than from any other crop, 
besides giving employment to ten times 
the number of people required for 
sheep farming on a similar area. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total exports 
of Sweden consist of timber, or timber 
products such as wood-pulp or paper. 
The rivers not only provide an ideal 
means of transport, but they also supply 
the power for the mills in which the logs 
are converted. Far in the interior, 100 
miles and more from the coast, the trees 
are felled.in winter and sleighed easily 
over the snow to the banks of the 
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PRETTY COSTUMES OF A CONSERVATIVE AND PICTURESQUE DISTRICT 
Near Lake Siljan, in the centre of the wide-spreading valley of Dalecarlia, one of the richest and 


loveliest of Swedish districts, is situated the village of 


Leksand. It is here that the neighbours 


gather on Midsummer Eve, all resplendent in the varied gala costumes of their parishes, to dance 
the old-fashioned folk-dances and to celebrate the festival with sacrificial fires on the hillto 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 


frozen river. The spring floods carry 
the logs the rest of the way, either singly 
or in huge rafts. 

Sundsvall, at the mouth of the 
Indals river, the lumber trade capital, is 
ringed round by thirty sawmills. Deals, 
pit-props, sleepers, door and window 
frames, plywood, are turned out in 
great quantities. A’ host of subsidiary 
and auxiliary industries gathers round, 
and by domestic handicrafts in wood 
the peasants add considerable sums 
to their income. Some of the allied 
industries assume great proportions, 
such as the manufacture of safety 
matches, which gentres on Jénkdping. 


The Swedish matches—T&ndstickor— 
are known all round the world. 
Sweden possesses valuable deposits 
of copper and iron ore, and from time 
immemorial the smelting of these ores 
has been an important industry. The 
smith was a mighty man among the 
sons of Odin, for he forged, and often 
wielded, the weapons which gave victory. 
The earliest worked ores were situated 
in the central province, round Dale- 
carlia, where is Falun, long famous’ as 
the greatest copper mine in the world. 
Over £50,000,000 worth of copper have 
been taken from it. In the central 
provinces, north of the great lakes, from 
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ye ro -e é aduse os we: AME 
LITTLE MAIDS OF MORA IN THEIR COUNTRY COSTUMES 
eich hes on the north shore of Lake Silyan, that lovely Jake—the ‘‘ eye of Dalecarlia '—about which 
well the lusty Dalecarlians whose love of liberty and independence has remained celebrated through 
the centunes An old church with a conspicuous spire 18 a dominant feature of the village, while the 
costume of the locality of red, orange, and green provides a pleasing touch of colour 
Photos, Publishers Photo Service 
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primitive times, ore was smelted and 
iron forged with charcoal from the 
surrounding forests for fuel, and here 
have remained the headquarters of the 
industry. For centuries Sweden domi- 
nated the international iron market. 
The ore was plentiful and rich and free 
from phosphorus, a very valuable quality 
for the making of high-grade steel. 
The development of the coalfields of 
other countries has diminished the im- 
portance of Sweden as an iron producer. 
The ore is now shipped to the countries 
with the coalfields and smelted there. 
More recently the richer ore fields of 
Lapland have been developed by the 
construction of the most northerly 
railway in the world, from Lulea, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, to Narvik, on the coast 
of Norway, beside the Lofoden Islands. 
This line crosses the Arctic Circle at a 
station called Polar Circle (Polcirkeln), 
and passes between mountains of solid 
iron ore at Gellivare and Kirunavara. 
The richness of these deposits is unsur- 
passed. Although Sweden figures now 


in the markets of the world as an 
exporter of ore rather than of iron, 
another prospect is being opened up by 
the application of electricity, instead of 
coal, to the heating of furnaces. The 
ores of Sweden lie close to the rapids and 
falls which are inexhaustible sources of 
electric energy. 

Industrially and commercially Sweden 
is develeping rapidly, and the pre- 
dominance of the agricultural interest 
is now seriously challenged. More and 
more timber is being exported in a 
manufactured, or semi-manufactured, 
form, rather than as a raw material. 
In the manufacture of dairy machinery, 
and in electrical engineering, Sweden 
has been a pioneer. She is fully con- 


scious of the potential wealth which 


lies dormant in the great storehouses of 


.electric energy, in innumerable water- 


falls and rapids. This is the “ white 
coal,” which may yet remove the 
reproach that industrialism means a 
black country. Hernésand, on the Gull 
of Bothnia, as far north as Greenland. 





THREE OF THE HEALTHY, HAPPY COMMUNITY OF RURAL DALECARLIA 


No ptovince of Sweden is more full of rural charm and interest than Dalecarlia, and it 
that part of the country which has most uninterruptedly preserved old-time costumes and o 


resents 
-world 


customs. Peasant handicrafts flourish here apace, peasant lore differs but little from that prevailing | 
in past ages, and the peasant women and girls still wear the brightly-coloured local costumes — 
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YEOMAN FARMER OF RATTVIK AND HIS YOUNG HOPEFULS 


Swedish 


easant farmers, like the English yeomen, are the backbone of their country. Religious 


without ing narrow-minded, and often well educated, they have a native worth of character 
fo) 


that secures 


r them a material independence wholly admirable. 


At church and market many 


family groups like this may be seen, well dressed, well nourished, and well mannered 


was the first town in Europe to be 
lighted by electricity. The telephone 
is installed in practically every house 
almost as a matter of course, as the 
water or electric light is laid on. Its 
cost is about {2 15s. a year. Stock- 
holm holds the European record of one 
telephone for every five of her popula- 
tion, as compared with one to every 
thirty-three in London. . The farmer in 
the remotest parts is in touch not 


merely with his neighbours, but with the. 
markets of the town and of the world.. 


Stockholm has aptly been called the 
Venice of the North. It is built upon a 
number of small islands, and it is 


intersected in all directions by water- 
Ways, Opening out into the winding 
fjord with its labyrinth of islands. The 
Stockholmers are a gay people, polished 
in their manners, punctilious in old- 
fashioned courtesies, and of an abound- 
ing hospitality. In summer they delight 
in the open-air life of the cafés, and in 
entertaining parties at the numerous 
restaurants. A Swedish dinner, with 
its preliminary smérgasbord, its long 
sequence of toasts, or “skolls,” and 
its.gay talk, is a happy memory. 
Gothenburg is the great shipping and 
commercial port, whose wealthy and 
powerful merchants have a reputation 
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OUTSIDE A NATIVE KOTA, OR WIGWAM, IN SWEDISH LAPLAND 
The Lapps of Swedish Lapland, though now but poor, superstitious nomads, are one of the oldest 


races in Europe, and were one of the last to embrace 


hristianity. They are remarkably fine 


huntsmen, endowed with courage and hardihood, in constant contact with wild nature; yet their 
numbers are gradually decreasing, and their complete disappearance is only a question of time 


for probity and ability established 
throughout the world. They carry on 
worthily the tradition of the trading 
Vikings who were their ancestors. 
Gothenburg is also the place of origin, 
and of the successful development, of 
the well-known system of managing 
the liquor traffic by means of a 
company, in which the shareholders 
are limited to a certain small per- 
centage return on their capital, the 
surplus profits being expended on pur- 
poses of public utility. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain during a 
visit to Sweden became an enthusiastic 
advocate of the ‘‘ Gothenburg System,” 
which he declared was performing noble 
and religious work. On his return to 
England he converted the Birmingham 
Town Council to his views, but failed to 
induce the British Parliament to move 
in the matter. | 

The total population of Sweden is a 
little over 6,000,000. How far the 


Swedish stock has been disseminated 
over the world during the past 2,000 
years it is impossible to estimate. The 
Gothic strain has permeated all the 
ruling races of Europe. As the result 
of emigration during the past half 
century, there are one and a half million 
of people of purely Swedish descent in 
the United States of America. 

Now that she has definitely embarked 
upon a career of industrial development 
the population of the home country 
will increase rapidly. The Scandinavian 
North is beginning to develop its own 
resources. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland are among the most pro- 
gressive nations of Europe. They are 
exercising a steadily increasing influence 
in European politics, and if the efforts 
to bring about a Scandinavian League 
are successful its effects upon the balance 
of power will be immediately felt. And 
Sweden leads the North. 


o 
ce 


NATIVES OF THE BLEAK THOUGH BEAUTIFUL LAND OF THE LAPPS. 


ae old national costume of thick blue cloth is still in existence among the Lapps, and fur—as with 

the northern races—plays a notable part in their wardrobe. Most of the Swedish Lapps lead 

a roaming life, ten herds, for to many the reindeer is the first and only consideration. They 
are a pacific people and retain a large number of their Mongolian characteristics 


Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Sweden 


II. Stirring Chronicles of the Northern Kingdom 


By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S, 
Writer on Modern European History 


a chronicle of kings is generally 
to be deprecated. The historian 
of Sweden, however, has no option in the 
matter. He must follow the old method. 
And for this reason: the history of 
Sweden is the history of her kings. 
Under the rule of a succession of 
brilliant monarchs the Swedes maintained 
themselves, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in the front rank of 
European nations. The sovereigns of the 
house of Vasa, almost without exception 
able administrators with a genius for war, 
were not self-seeking adventurers. Their 
aims were essentially national; they 
made their interests the interests of the 
peone: ‘Their glory is the epitome of 
weden’s story. 


TT": old method of telling history as 


Linke with Russia and Great Britain 


The seafaring, heathen Swedes of old 
came of that same Viking stock which 
pore the other Scandinavian territories. 

o the Vikings the modern world owes 
much. To the Viking strain in British 
blood can be traced the maritime and 
colonising genius of the British race. In 
France the Vikings became crusaders and 
builders of cathedrals. Most of the peoples 
of northern Europe learned from the 
Vikings the lessons of leadership. 

The establishment of Russia as a 
European aprart is the outstanding 
achievement of the Vikings of Sweden. 
The chieftain Rurik created a Swedish 
kingdom in Russia towards the end of the 
ninth century and, upon the foundations 
he laid, Peter the Great (1672-1725) 
subsequently built the Russian Empire. 
Russia preserves in her very name the 
record of her Swedish origin. The word 
“rus’”’ is a Slavonic corruption of the 
Scandinavian “ ruotsi ’’ (the rowing men). 
This was the name given to the first 
Swedish settlers in the country. 

The early kings, or overlords, of Sweden 
were known as “ ynlings.’’ They were 80 
called because they claimed descent from 
Yngvi, son of Niord, one of the gods of 
heathen Scandinavia. made Upsala 
their seat of government. Stockholm (the 
islet defended by a palisade, or stock), 
designed as a stronghold against Danish 
aggression, was not established until late 
in the twelfth century. 

S. Ansgar first ed Christianity in 
Sweden—in fhe ninth century. But the 


Swedes: did not readily accept the 
Christian faith; they adhered to the 
worship of Thor, Odin, and Frey, with its 
attendant human sacrifice, for nearly - 
three hundred years. Their final conver- 
sion, in the twelfth century, was largely 
the work of British missionaries, and in 
1152 the Pope sent Nicholas Breakspear, 
afterwards Pope Adrian IV., the only 
native of the British Isles who has ever 
occupied the Papal chair, to organize 
their Church. | 

Eric IX., who became King of Sweden 
in 1150, showed throughout his reign a 
burning zeal for spreading Christianity. 
In him missionaries found a stout sup- 

rter. One day in 1160 a Danish army 

t Eric while he was attending Mass. 
The king refused to cut short the divine 
service in order to fight, and so fell a 
victim to the besieging Danes. Subse- 
quently canonised, he became the patron 
saint of Sweden. 

During the Middle Ages Denmark 
dominated the other Scandinavian 
countries and, in 1397, by what is known | 
as the Union of Kalmar, Margaret of 
Denmark brought Norway and Sweden . 
under the Danish crown. A national union, | 
sealed by a community of national 
interests, would have been to the ad- 
vantage of all the Scandinavian kingdoms. : 
The Union of Kalmar, however, rested on 
a i? haere basis only. Norway and 
Sweden, though under the tre of 
Danish sovereigns, remained as individual 
kingdoms, and—particularly in Sweden— . 
the monarchy exercised but little au-- 
thority. The wealth of the Church and 
the independence of the nobles stripped - 
it of all save the title to rule. 


The Maddest Crime in History 


Christian II., who succeeded to the 
throne in 1513, determined to end this 
state of affairs. Christian was a man of: 
exceptional ability, but his arbi 
methods robbed him of su ‘Ww 
enlightened opinion might otherwise have 
given him. His P measures were 
well conceived and unquestionably tended | 
to advancement. By headstrong conduct | 
he'wrecked them; and in 1523 he Saas 

ark. 


himself an exile even from Denm 

In Sweden, instead of 
himself as the strong man bent on 
destroying the power of a selfish nobility 
and so heading a popular movement, he 
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falsely lured the nobles to an assembly 
at Stockholm, and there had them 
slaughtered. For two days the streets of 
the capital ran with blood. The “ Stock- 
holm Bloodbath "’ of 1520 was the maddest 
crime recorded in history. It completely 
defeated the p it was intended to 
serve, and had the effect. of evoking for 
the first time in the country a national 
spirit. Thus the stage was set for the 
ramatic entry of Gustavus Vasa, the 
liberator and creator of Sweden. 

Gustavus Vasa came oi 
noble descent. His father 
and all his brothers perished 
at Stockholm in 1520. He 
himself escaped death onl 
by a miracle. Thencefo 
he consecrated his life to 
vengeance, With a price 
upon his head, he made his 
way to the wilds of Dale- 
carlia, in the north of the 
country. There he lived for 
a year, sharing the rough 
life of the peasants and 
maturing his schemes. 
Then, having collected a 
small band of loyal follow- 
ers, he set out on his great 
adventure. 

A series of striking suc- 
cesses, gained over the forces 
chagietd Christian to oppose 
his advance, brought him 
to the ere of Stockholm. 
But he had neither artillery 
nor the material necessary 
for the conduct of a siege ; 
the Danish garrison easily 
a eae his attempts to 
take the city by storm. 
Gustavus thus found him- 
self in a perilous position. 

Then came the news that 
Christian had been expelled 
from Denmark. The Danes 
at once withdrew from 
Stockholm, leaving the 
capital in the hands of the 
re ts. On June 7, 
1523, Gustavus was crqwned 
king. His first move was 
to introduce the Reforma- 
tion into the country. 

A man with no strong 
religious convictions, he 
adopted Lutheranism 
mainly to serve political 
ends, The Swedish crown 
was wretchedly poor. The 
Church in Sweden was im- 
mensely rich. Gustavus 
saw at once that without 
money he could never es- 
tablish a strong monarchy. 
He resolved, Gherefore, 


Iretic TeircielG 





sequester ecclesiastical wealth, and to 
press it into the service of the state. 
Within three years he accomplished his 
design. This in itself did not solve the 
problem of regenerating Sweden. Christian 
of Denmark, by killing off the nobles, 
cleared the path of Gustavus of several 
possible rivals. Also, however, he removed 
all possible colleagues. What was done in 
Sweden during the reign of Gustavus, the 
king did himself. He was his own chan- 
cellor, his own home secretary, his own 


THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN 
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foreign minister, his own war minister ; 
he had no one to help him. 

His difficulties may be gauged by the 
fact that, on one occasion, he could not 
find in all his dominions an ambassador 
with a knowledge of the German language. 
Personally he taught his people mining, 
trade, and agriculture. He acted not as 
a king, but rather as the benevolent 
landlord of a large estate. He possessed 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. 


Life-Work of Gustavus Vaea 


The rise of Sweden under Gustavus I. 
is an outstanding feature of the political 
history of the sixteenth century. At the 
beginning of the century the country, 
poor in material resources and thinly 
populated, without roads or means of 
communication, and frost bound for half 
the year, gave no promise of pending 
greatness. When Gustavus I. vacated the 
throne in 1560 Sweden was a Power in 
Europe. 

She had a full treasury, a well-trained 
army, an efficient fleet. And already she 
had made her first bid for the hegemony 
of the Baltic and for the spoils which the 
decline of the commercial supremacy of 
the Hanseatic League rendered available. 

The greatness of the Hansa _ towns, 
ranged along the German coast, rested— 
as did the greatness of Venice—largely on 
the spice trade, borne overland from the 
East. In days before men grew green 
vegetables spices were a prime necessity 
of life. 


In 1453 Constantinople fell into the 


hands of the Turks, and old trade routes 
seemed to be endangered. Columbus 
made his first voyage to America avowedly 
to open a new way to the East. What 
Columbus failed to find, Portuguese 
navigators found by creeping along the 
African coast and so around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Disintegration and Recovery 


Early in the sixteenth century mer- 
chants from Lisbon appeared in the 
markets of northern Europe, offering 
spices at one-tenth of the former price. 
his spelled ruin to the Hansa towns. 
But there still remained the valuable 
carrying trade of the Baltic, a prize to be 
either ri aaah arn to secure 
is prize is the keynote of the policy of 
the Vass kin a ae 


gs. 
Gustavus I. was succeeded by his son, 
Eric XIV., the one weak link in the Vasa 
chain. Eric, an importunate suitor of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, had a 
pronounced leaning towards the Roman 
Catholic Churth, and during the eight 
years (1560-68) that he occupied the 
throne, he undid much of Gustavus’ 
constructive national work. 


His brother, John III. (1568-92), also 
had papistical tendencies. Under him the 
process of national disintegration con- 
tinued. John’s son, Sigismund, married 
a princess of the house of Jagellon, the 
heiress to the crown of Poland. As her 
husband, Sigismund, in 1587, became king 
of that country. Five years later he 
succeeded to the throne of Sweden. The 
Swedes were not then such staunch 


‘Lutherans as to reject a papist king. 


Their newly awakened national spirit, 
however, would not allow them to see 
their country pass under Polish domina- 
tion. Charles Vasa, the king’s uncle, and 
the ablest of the sons of Gustavus, took 
advantage of this and, as the leader of a 
national revolt against his nephew, 
usurped the crown (1604). 

Charles IX., a brilliant administrator, 
securely re-established the Swedish 
monarchy on a Protestant basis, and 
restored its naval, military, and com- 
mercial organization, which had fallen to 
pieces since the death of his father. As 
a statesman Charles was unfortunate, and 
he died leaving the Swedes committed to 
wars with Denmark, Russia, and Poland. 
To conduct these wars, however, he left 
an heir who, though only a lad in his 
seventeenth year, was soon to prove 
himself one of the greatest of the captains 
of all times. 


Triumphs of Gustavus Adolphus 


Gustavus Adolphus (1611-32) had a 
natural genius for war. The minor 
struggles bequeathed to him by his 
father trained his prentice hand and 
gave the soldiers of Sweden experience 
which served them well when time 
came for them to decide the fate of 
Europe. In 1630 the hour struck. On 
May 19 Gustavus Adolphus, holding in his 
arms Christina, his three-year-old daughter 
and only child, took solemn leave of his 
people. Then, at the head of his army, he 
set out for Germany, the self-appointed 
champion of Protestantism, to stem the 
tide of the Counter-Reformation. 

In the Thirty Years War the Swedes 
and their king won- undying fame. Such 
was their might that it seemed even to 
the eyes of good Catholics as if ‘‘ God 
had suddenly turned Lutheran”; and 
Gustavus Adolphus, when he fell, in 1632, 
on the stricken field of Litzen, had 
already fulfilled his mission. He had 
saved the Protestant cause in Germany. 
He had secured Pomerania for Sweden, 
and so given his country that secure 
foothold on the German coast which was 
essential to her if she would be mistress 
of the Baltic. , 

P Gustavus ir as ee Sweden a 
ominating mili er. His daughter | 
made Stockholm tie conte of aropean ‘ 
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culture. Christina of Sweden (1632-54) 
ranks with Elizabeth of England and 
Catherine of Russia among the really 
notable queens of history. She was only 
a child when she came to the throne. 
During her long minority, the affairs of 
the country remained in the safe hands 
of Axel Oxenstjerna, her father’s trusty 
chancellor. | 

Christina personally assumed the govern- 
ment in 1644. By her wit and the 
brilliance of her intellect, she soon made 
the Swedish court the most famous in 
Europe. 
thinkers of the age. Grotius, Vossius, and 
Descartes may be mentioned among them. 
As time -went on her philosophic re- 
searches shook Christina’s religious beliefs. 
At last, to escape the torments of doubt, 
she resolved to adopt the Roman Catholic 
faith. None saw more clearly than the 
eee herself that the interests of Sweden 
emanded a Protestant monarchy. In 
1654, therefore, she abdicated her throne 
and withdrew to Rome, where she died 
in 1689. 

From Christina the Swedish throne 
passed to her cousin, Charles X. The 
‘Pyrrhus of the North” reigned only 
six years (1654-60). During this time he 
astounded Europe by the resource and 
daring he displayed in his. endeavours to 
turn the Baltic into a Swedish lake. 

His successor, Charles XI., was a minor, 
and a troublous regency ensued. Then 
Charles XII. (1697-1718) raised Sweden 


Thither flocked the foremost 


to the apogee of her glory. As a leader of 
men, Charles stan out conspicuous 
among a race of great leaders. His long, 
fierce duel with Peter of Russia merits an 
epic. That Peter won was enough in 
itself to justify his sobriquet ‘‘ the Great.” 

Alas for Sweden, Charles XII., when he 
fell, dragged down his country with him. 
Such was the crash that only the king’s 
death in 1718 saved Sweden from ex- 
tinction. Even so, she was shorn of much 
of Pomerania and of other territories 
south and east of the Baltic, which the 
house of Vasa had laboured to acquire; 
and she sank speedily to the level of a 
third-rate power. 

Under Gustavus ITI. (1771-92) a marked 
revival occurred. Since the death of 
Charles XII., however, Sweden has hardly 


“been a vital factor in European politics. 


In 1818 on the death of Charles XIII., the 
last of the old line of kings, the Swedish 


crown passed to Marshal Bernadotte, 
who had been elected heir to the throne 
in 1810. The house of Bernadotte still 


reigns in Sweden. 

As part of the European settlement of 
1814, Norway was handed over in an 
arbitrary manner to Sweden. An uneasy 
union continued until 1905. Then, in 
deference to the emphatic wishes of the 
Norwegian people, Norway again became 
an independent monarchy. 7 

During the Great War (1914-18), 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were all 
able to preserve their neutrality. 


SWEDEN: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 


Occupies east and south portions of Scandina- 
vian peninsula. Boundaries are Finland on the 
north, the Gulf of Bothnia and Baltic Sea to the 
east and south-east, to the west Norway and a 
sheet of water called Kattegat, with another, the 
Skager Rak, on. the west. In the north is the 
region where elevations of over 3,000 feet are 
found. About half the country is covered 
by forests of pine, birch and spruce, while 
in the south are oak and beech forests. The 
bear, lynx and wolf are still found. Climate 
varies between extremes though summer is short. 
Total area about 173,000 square miles, with an 
estimated population of some 6.000,000. 


Government and Constitution 


King, who must be a member of the Lutheran 
Church, wields executive power in conjunction 
with Council of State of about twelve ministers 
with and without portfolio at whose head is Prime 
Minister. Royal assent necessary to all legisla- 
tion. Parliament or Diet is. composed of first 
and second Chambers. Members of the former 
number about 150, who are elected by members 
of the “ Lands " or provincial representa- 
tions and by electors from six towns outside the 
“ Landstings.” The Second Chamber has about 
230 members elected oy universal suffrage for 
four years; Both sexes have vote if over 23 and 
not under legal disability. 


Commerce and Industries 


Agriculture chief occupation of people, and 
there were over 428,00. farms in cultivation 
during 1919. Among chief crops are rye, wheat,,. 
barley, oats and hay. Mineral resources include 
iron, silver, lead, copper and coal. Saw-milling, the 
making of pig-iron and steel, and the manufacture 
of lighthouse apparatus, cream-separators, motors 
and porcelain are among chief industrial activities. 
Imports for 1922, which included textiles, coal, - 
machinery and live animals, totalled £64,116,823, 
while exports, among which were metal goods, 
wood pulp and paper were valued at £63,456,868. 
Standard coin the silver krona at nominal value 
of 1s. r}d. 


Giaauhications 


There are over 9,400 miles of railway, of which 
about a third are owned by the state. Telegraph 
wires aggregate more than 49,500 miles, state 
telephone lines over 412,800 miles, and private 
telephone wire 6,000 miles. Post offices number 
more than 3,600. 


Chief Towns 7 
Stockholm capital (estimated. population, 
422,000), Gotheaburg lal fee Malmé (113,000), 


Norrképing (58,000), Helsingborg (47,500), Up- 
sala (29,000). 
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BERNESE GRACE 


having been finally chosen as the capital, 
contains the Houses of Parliament; 
but the Federal law courts are at Laus- 
anne and the Politechnicum at Ziirich. 

The Government is democratic and 
much decentralised; the Federal or 
supreme Government only controlling 
such affairs as foreign policy, national 
railways, postal services, customs, the 
coinage of money, and to a certain 
extent the army and education. 

The actual government is mainly 
carried out locally by the commune, 
which is the village or district com- 
munity. The communes combine 





IN BERNESE SETTING 

As will be noticed in the dress of this smiling daughter of Berne, 

Swiss local costumes combine artistry of design with excellence of 

material, but as a rule they are reserved for wear on festal occasions 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 


together to form the 
canton or county, to the 
governing council of 
which they send repre- 
sentatives. The cantons ‘ 
in their turn are so far 
independent of _ the 
Federal Government that 
they have their own laws. 

The cantonal govern- 
ment sends delegates to 
the Council of States, 
which, together with the 
National Council, con- 
sisting of representatives 
of the people, in propor- 
tion of one to every 
twenty thousand voters, 
elects the Federal Council 
which selects its own 
president who becomes 
President of the Swiss 
Republic. 

The people are further 
protected in their right 
to self-government by 
the Initiative and 
Referendum, which are 
the machinery by which 
questions may be referred 
to all voting citizens for 
their decision. 

The cantons are gov- 
erned in different ways 
according, mainly, as to 
whether their inhabitants 
were originally German, 
French or Italian. 

Parties are mainly divided into 
agricultural and labour; the former 
being. the stronger. Patriotism for 
the fatherland and loyalty to commune 
and family lie at the root of Swiss 
character and education. 

There is no established Church, but 
each canton or commune can have the 
Church of its choice. | 

The Federal Government is em- 
powered to insist upon religious freedom 
and upon peace being kept between 
the different sects. Religion has a strong . 
hold upon the people. Education 
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COUNTRYMAN OF APPENZELL REVIVES AN ANCIENT, ARACTICE 

At the prime of its development and the height of its popularity about the e of the thirteenth 
century the crossbow, from the shape of its stock, probably provided the that adapted the unwieldy 
‘the north-east near the 


bombard to a handy portable weapon. The men of Appenzell—a can 
southern end of Lake Constance—still find that it provides an irable pastime 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 
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SILENT ORISONS 
Some of the mere notable of Alpine shrines, like the frescoed church of Madonna del Sasso at Morcote, 


or this in the wild Val V 
inhabitants, as well as the scenery of 


IN AN ALPINE SANCTUARY OF LOCARNO 


erzasca, are in the Italian parts of Switzerland. The architecture and 
o, which is situated on Lake Maggiore and is a favourite 


health resort famous for its fowers, foliage, and genial climate, are characteristically Italian 
Photo, Hermann Stauder 


is highly developed. The Federal 
Government has some responsibility 
for ensuring that it shall be “ suffi- 
cient, obligatory, gratuitous, and 
non-sectarian,’ but the actual control 
is left to the cantons and communes. 
Rich and poor send their children to 
the. same schools. Girls and boys are 
taught in separate classes, except in 
small village schools, girls being put 
on exactly the same footing as the boys, 
Switzerland having been the first 
country in Europe to admit women to 
the universities. 

In mountain districts, where the 
parents need the help of the children 


during the summer to get in the hay 
and to herd the cows and goats, school 
terms are confined to autumn and 
winter; but in the towns they are 
very much the same as in England. 
Pauper children, who in most cantons 
are entrusted to foster parents and not 
segregated in -institutes, attend the 
same schools as their richer neighbours, 
and the local educational authorities 
are obliged to ensure that all children 
are sufficiently clothed, and that those 


who have to walk long distances to 


school, which is often the case in the 
mountains, are provided with food. 
Every. man who is physically fit, 
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; IN “THE GLACIER VILLAGE” OF PICTURESQUE GRINDELWALD 
One of the most popular of summer and winter resorts in the Bernese Oberland, Grindelwald’s many 
attractions include the majestic Wetterhorn (12,150 feet) and Eiger (3,040 feet), the Mettenberg 
(10,193 feet), wigh its wonderful glaciers w eed the Black Liitschine, the beautiful walks in the 
vicinity, and the facilities afforded for ski-ing and other out-of-door winter pastimes 
- Photo, Georg Haeckel 








ADERS IN LUCERNE 


Entrance to the quaint old roofed wooden bridge which crosses the River Reuss diagonally, dates. 
ded from. its rafters, many paintings illustrating 


FAVOURITE STAND FOR STREET TR 


from the fourteenth century, and contains, suspen 
Near its south end is the Wasserturm, 


lives of Lucerne’s patron saints and deeds of her brave sons. 
or water tower, from whose lantern (lucerna) the town is doubtfully said to have derived its name 
: Photo, Georg Haeckel 
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WELCOME REST BY THE ROADSIDE IN EVOLENA 
Eyes of youth and of infancy look towards the camera with calm directness, and the firm lips of 
1 and child express well the independence of the Swiss character. Evolena is a holiday resort 
in Canton Valais, its picturesque houses being survivals of ancient Valaisian architecture and the 


costumes 


its womenfolk among the few spared by latter-day developments 


i Photo, Donald McLeish 


except Government employees, is obliged 
to serve in the army, and recruits are 
required to sit for a written examina- 
tion. Those who are unfit are taxed 
according to their means. The Con- 
federation supplies arms, but equip- 
ment and uniform are furnished by the 
cantons and the men are recruited 
territorially. After a man has reached 
the age of seventeen he is liable to be 
called up for forty-five days’ training 


in the Elite, or first division, after 


which he joins the first reserve for a 
period of sixteen days, every other 
year and, finally, the Landsturm, or 
second reserve, being called upon every 
four years for nine days’ service. 
During the whole of this period he 
keeps his uniform and arms at home, 
and is obliged to produce them periodi- 
cally for inspection. 

The army is run on the same demo- 
cratic lines as the schools; the sons of 
rich and poor serving side by side, so 
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YOUNG GOATHERD OF THE MOUNTAIN PASTURES 


Gwrias boys end girls play a sacious part tn the hard struggip for existence which characterises the life 
large num of the peasantry, and this fact makes the intellectual progress of the people the 
‘more dine ig aa caoviten a t-provoking contrast to the blue lake, glittering pinnacles, 
beautiful fora, and other ph features that appeal to the eye of the passing tourist 
Photo, Douald McLeish 
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FULL OF YEARS AND ADVENTUROUS EXPERIENCES . 
This aged yee ee standing by the doorway of his rude chAlet, pipe in one hand for solace 
or 


and in the staff whose support is but seldom neéded, looks all the world like Rip. 
Van Winkle after his ree on the Katskills, save that the years have left him calmly contemplative 
| and faieborcd content with the simple life of the mountains 

Photo, Donald McLeish 





‘AT THE HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD 
At the summit of the Spade of the same name, 8,111 feet high, a hospice existed in the ninth century, 


jand was refounded b by of Menthon two centuries later. its steps is seen the prior with 
one of the famous dogs, Leon, who, when but three years old, had already saved thirty-two lives. 
The training of the dogs of the St. Bernard hospice takes about two years 
Photo, Donald McLessa 
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SCANTY FOOTHOLD IN THE DEE te OF OF A CREVASSE 


Remarkable photograph of a famous Swiss oe on ty peamacke Sone 
eighty feet down in a crevasse. Only the most erates gy dare such 
a venture to see the beautiful effec of the aus sbection uaa cata Pact by the the log for aa 


iavoluntary descent would mean death by drowning or freering if not fall i 


Photo, Donald MoLeish 
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CALLING THE CATTLE HOME IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


As haunting to the memory as the “ Ranz des vaches,” sung on the departure for the mountain pastures, 

is the sound of the alpenhorn calling the cattle home at sunset. e sound echoes from alp to alp, 

and all within hearing uncover their heads and say their evening prayer. The alpenhorn is often 
eight feet long, but varies in size, shape, and curvature with each locality 
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THE LEISURE HOUR IN AN ALPINE GASTHOUSE 
Games of hazard seem an almost natural form of recreation for men who, in the pursuit of their 
livelihood, daily stake their stamina and skill the forces .of nature on the lous, 
cre peaks of their native land. ey often possess small pastoral which are 
carefully tended by their wives, aided by the willing hands of younger members of family 
| Photos, Donald McLeish 
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SWITZERLAND 


that employer and employed live under 
the same conditions and _ discipline. 
Officers are promoted from the ranks, 
being given the additional training 
necessary to fit them for their duties. 
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& THE SWISS 


Labour is well organized and the 
conditions under which men and women 
work are controlled by the Govern- 
ment. There is generally sufficient work, 
of one sort or another, for everybody 


PERILS OF PASTORAL LIFE IN THE ALPS 


On this steep Alpine slope shepherd and goatherd 


their lives in their hands, having to be as 


surefooted as the animals in their care. Should a homestead or chalet be built, suddenly and without 


warning an earth tremor may precipitate it in splintering ruin down the mountain-side. 
y the broken timber in the foreground of the photograph 


such tragic happening is suggested 


The boys are taught drill in the 
schools and every Swiss man is usually 
accustomed to using a rifle—shooting 
matches for prizes, throughout the 
cantons, forming one of the- chief 
attractions of local fétes. 

In theory, class distinction does not 


exist, and all laws tend to prevent it. 


No one thinks any more of a neighbour 
because he is rich, or belongs to a 
family dating back many centuries. 
The use of titles is not tolerated at 
home, but members of the old patrician 
families afte sometimes permitted to 
use them when appointed to foreign 
courts. ® There are virtually no poor 
people, and charity is regarded as a 
duty, not a right, among all citizens. 


Some 


and loaters are not tolerated. Farmers 
and peasants usually own their own land 
and the accumulation of large properties 
is prevented by law. The Alps, or 


 pasturages, and the forests are owned 


by the commune and every member 
of the commune has a right to graze 
so many head of stock, according to 
the size of his property, as well as to 
a certain amount of wood for fuel or 
other purposes. 
In some cantons almost every village 
has its cooperative store, while the 
ts also combine in the sale of 
their produce and even in the cultiva- 
tion of their land, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The communes appoint 
herdsmen who look after the cows up 
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LITTLE HANS TELLS AN AMUSING STORY | 
the but as, hands in he stands with one knee bent, 
a Te eS, to, whe car ou ba as tab gp, don 


The older 
i ie te she listens to little Hans. ase 
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‘WOMEN WORKERS OF CHAMPERY. IN MOURNING GARE. 
‘bright scarlet 


pal eee oe Val ati in Canton Valais, wear 
field work, and in winter doa 


tionally of para Roman and Saracen descent, 
patois of Celtic origin 
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BY FOAMING TORRENT AND SOMBRE MOUNTAIN PINE 


ot cowherd and her solitary charge on the boulder-strewn ed 
es of which are divided by the giacier-clad height of the B 


bran 


peak of the Saasgrat. The Visp, or 


iége, gives its name to an old village delightfully 
on a hillock at the entrance to the Visp valley 





of the Visp torrent, the two 
in, or Balen-Firn, a projecting 
tuated 


Photo, Donald McLeish 


on the Alps during the summer, milking 
them and making the cheese, which is 
divided among the owners of the cows, 
in proportion to the amount of milk 
given by each cow, this being periodically 
tested. 

The chief industries are agriculture, 
including cheese and wine making, 
machinery, especially electric engines, 
cotton and silk goods, muslin curtains 
and embroideries, artificial silk, choco- 
late, condensed milk, watch making, 
and, last but by no means least, the 
“ Fremden,” or foreign industry. In 
addition to these, many home indus- 
tries exist, such as wood and ivory 


carving, straw plaiting, lace making, 
flax spinning and weaving. 

The home industries are being much 
developed, as it is recognized that the 
hard and dull life of the peasants, 
especially in winter, when they are 
practically confined to their villages 
in the higher valleys, is driving many 
of the younger people into the towns 
and even further, beyond the borders 
of their country. 

_ Agricultural Switzerland may be 
divided into three types—the ferti'e 
valley of the Aar, forming a plateau 
running from south-west to north-east, 
which is the centre of the milk and 
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cheese country from the export point 
of view; the valleys of the larger 
lakes and rivers; and the narrower 
valleys penetrating to the shadow of 
the Alpine giants, where the peasants 
scrape a poor living off the slopes. 

Vines are grown mainly on the south 
slopes of the lakes of Geneva, Neuch4- 
tel, Ziirich, and along the Rhéne and 
Rhine, as well as in the Canton of 
Ticino. These require but little soil, 
so long as they get plenty of sun, and 
the vineyards are banked or terraced 
in order that the vines may always 
grow on the south side. Swiss wines are 
seldom met outside Switzerland, but 
they are pure and wholesome. 

The vintage is a time of great gaiety, 
but it entails hard work and, often, 
disappointment when a sudden _hail- 
storm has ruined the grapes and, with 
them, the prospect of the small holder, 
who was depending upon their yield. 


& THE SWISS 


The richest part of agricultural 
Switzerland lies in the valleys of. the 
Rhine and Aar. Large farm houses 
are scattered throughout this pasture 
land, which produces most of the con- 
densed milk, and chocolate factories 
are also seen. The finest cattle are 
bred here and the whole aspect of this 
country is prosperous, the farmers 
living almost entirely on the produce 
of their dand. 

The cows are put to graze the meadows 
in early spring, after which two or 
even three crops of hay are mown and, 
again in the autumn, the cows go into 
the meadows before being shut in their 
stables for the winter. The meadows 
are manured, and the result is hay so 
rich that no other food is required by 
the cows during the winter. 

On the stable doors near La Gruyére, 
which is one of the richest of the 
districts, and the cheese of which is 





MIXED SCHOOL IN ONE OF THE FOREST CANTONS 


Except in such small schools as this at Unterschichen, Canton Uri, Swiss 
climate and scattered risa agar of the & special d 

ucational system is admitted! 

reg 


ducts ¢ and th 
ts the Swiss 
ce of its pees education 


ane see oe ete 
difficulties in particu 
— most efficient in the world; the 


the corner stone of Swiss democracy 


Photo, Hermann Gesu 
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SMILING GIRLHOOD OF NORTHERN SWITLEKLAND 


1 costume of Hallau, Canton Schaffhausen, these two sisters make a 
to their fair hair and brightens their laughing blue eyes 


Photo, Hermann Siauder 


In the pletsing loca 
charming picture as the sun. Jends sheen 


To face page 4834 








7, BY THE FIRESIDE OF A TICINESE COTTAGE 
ar Ni Ticino, so named from the river of ‘that name, is in Italian Switzerland, but its people, while 


age and descent, are essentially Swiss in sentiment. 


Poverty is their normal lot, 


. in 
but should they noes, and ches they are ever eager to return to the verdant slopes, smiling valleys, 
vane et 


chestnut groves of their homes on the shore of Lakes 


aggiore and Lugano 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 


well known in England—shields are 
nailed up, showing the prizes obtained 
by the cattle or cheese of the farmer. 
Each shield shows the grue or crane, 
the punning crest of La Gruyére, and in 
the case of cheese prizes the cranc is 
drawn on a cauldron on the shield. 

Labour in these districts is easy, as 
the meadows are flat or on gentle 
slopes, but agricultural machinery is 
seldom seen and both mowing and 
threshing are still performed by hand. 

Orchards of fine pear, apple, and 
cherry trees surround the farm houses, 
the fruit being dried and stored for 
winter use, or sent to the jam factories 
lately built at Lenzburg near Zirich, 
or Saxon in the Rhéne valley. 

Very little snow lies in the country 
we have been describing, and farm 
work can be carried on‘ ‘throughout the 
winter. Conditions are very different 


in the mountains. Here the peasant 
lives a hard life, in some places scraping 
his living from almost unproductive 
slopes. Yet, even here, his frugality and 
industry enable him to live contentedly, 
as he has but few wants, and he is 
usually sufficiently prosperous. 

While the people of Grisons are 
different from those of the Bernese 
Oberland, who, again are totally un- 
like those of Valais, the soil is much 
the same, the slopes are as steep, the 
rocks push through as ruggedly, and 
the land slips as easily, in all the 
mountain cantons. | 

During the winter the men are 
occupied with cutting, or fetching the 
hay from the higher slopes, spreading 
manure on the snow so that it lies ready 
to melt into the ground when spring 
comes, and looking after the cattle 
and goats, which are shut in almost 
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hermetically-sealed stables. How the 
animals survive, living in the atmos- 
phere necessary if their bodily warmth 
is to be sufficiently hoarded to prevent 
their dying of cold, is often a marvel, 
and their excitement and joy when let 


and water power enables the commune 
to provide electric light which has 
saved many villages from destruction. 
by fire—a constant menace to the 
wooden chalets in the days of paraffin 
lamps. The post penetrates to the highest 





WHEN EVENING FALLS 


believed to have descended from Scan 


dinavian immigrants. 


IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


Lovers of the open air from their childhood, the Swiss often take their meals alfresco. Here we 
see a peasant family seated at supper at Meiringen, a village of the Hasli-Tal, whose people are 


Meiringen, which was almost entirely 


destroyed by fire in 1891, and afterwards rebuilt on improved lines, lies in a valley on the Aar 
. Photo, Hermann Stauder 


out in the spring are pleasant to watch. 
The women stay in their chalets 
looking after the housework, often 
spinning and weaving their cloth, or 
linen, while the children toboggan to 
school and home again. It is a quiet 
life, now and then enlivened by a dance, 
or wedding, or choral festival. 

The Swiss peasant is a very frugal 
person, with but few wants, and an 
inveterate dislike of waste. Every- 
thing he does is of profit to himself, or 
his Jand, so that there is a constant 
incentive to hard work. 

Conditions have been much improved 
by electricity, as even the remotest 
village is now reached by telephone, 


hamlets, and hardly a chalet could be 
found where some newspaper is not 
taken in. The Swiss post carries 
almost anything, from a tourist’s trunk 
to a pair of skis seven feet long. It also 
facilitates trade, as goods may be 
sent to be paid for on delivery. Debts 
may be collected by post, a claim ar- 
riving with the postman. 

The peasants buy very little, living 
almost entirely on their own produce, 
but corn, potatoes, or dry chestnuts 
must be bought, where the villages 
lie too high to grow what is required 
in the way of starch food stuffs. The 
herdsmen sometimes live entirely on. 
cheese during the weeks they are. 
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HOME OF A SWISS PEASANT HASLI-TAL 
Alpenstock, ice-axes, knapsack, and rifles, neatly suspended on the wall, serve to indicate the outdoor 
life of the master of the house, and the carved wooden furniture suggests the skilful work of native 
handicraftsmen, while the scrupulous cleanliness and tidiness that appeal at once to the eye are 
eloquent of the love and care bestowed by the housewife upon the little kingdom under her devoted rule 


BURGHER’S DAUGHTERS OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


They are within the porch of one of the decorated wooden houses of Zweisimmen that form so 
familiar a feature of the Simmer-Tal, and are wearing the pay costumes peculiar to this 


valley. With Swiss girlhood the May-day of life is the hey-day of life ; they know well how to make 
: the most of it, but few prove better wives or mothers 


Photos, Hermann Stauder 
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away on some very high Alp, but they 
suffer in health as a result. 

The dangers to the mountain habita- 
tions are very serious ; storms producing 
landslides in summer and the snow, 
falling in huge avalanches in winter, are 
a constant menace to life and property. 

The usual avalanche tracks are well 
known, and no one would build his 
house on one, or if he does, he protects 
it with a triangular wall which will 
cut the snow like a plough as it rushes 
down. But sometimes a very heavy 
fall of snow will enable an avalanche 
to start in a place which has not known 
one before. As it gathers strength 
it carries with it the forest, the trees 
snapping like twigs in the wind which 
pushes ahead, and a village lying 
peacefully in the valley below may be 
entirely buried. 

There are two forms of avalanche— 
the ‘“‘ Staub Lawine,”’ or dust avalanche, 
falling in winter when the snow is still 
light and powdery, and the “ Grund 


Lawine,” or solid avalanche, falling in 
spring, and composed of heavy. wet 
snow. The former is suffocating, as it 
penetrates everywhere, and a man 
buried by it has but little chance of 
living. The latter, being made up of 
lumps, with air holes between them, 
gives more chance of life to anyone 
who is not too much crushed by its 
weight. The wind which precedes an 
avalanche will lift a man and hurl 
him across a valley, sometimes even 
beyond where the snow rolls, so that 
if he survives the fall, he may escape. 

The ravages of nature are not con- 
fined to the mountain valleys. The 
Rhéne, which swirls down to Lake 
Geneva, and is fed by numbers of 
streams from very steep valleys on 
either side, rises and falls with terrible 
rapidity, and often threatens to break 
through its high banks. In 1920 it 
caused a flood which did infinite 
damage to the property of the Valais 
peasants, who are among the poorest 





GATHERING THE LUSCIOUS FRUIT IN A SWISS VINEYARD) | 
‘Wine ts made in nearly all the Swiss cantons, especially on the southern slopes of the lakes of 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Ziirich, and along the Rhéne and Rhine. Plenty of sun is more essential than 
depth of soil. The Swiss vintage is a time of great galety, but it involves hard work, for a sudden 


hailstorm may ruin the yield and its promise of 


ter sustenance far the small holder 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 
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in Switzerland, as, at the 
best of times, they have 
difficulty if cultivating 
sufficient to live upon. 
Fires are often caused 
by lightning striking a 
wooden roof and, before 
the peasants can collect 
from the fields, the sparks 
fly, and the whole village — 
may be on fire. 

It is on all these occa- 
sions that the best spirit 
of the Swiss nation is 
shown. The Federal 
Government publishes an 
appeal throughout the 
country, offering free 
carriage by railway or 
post of all goods sent to 
the stricken area. Local 
branches of .mutual aid 
societies, of which several 
exist, immediately open 
centres where food, 
clothing, and money, are 
collected, and whence 
they are despatched with- 
out delay. 

The Swiss, both as a 
nation and as individuals, 
are always ready to help 
those who are in trouble, and a good 
example of their international fore- 
thought is shown by the Red Cross 
Society. A citizen of Geneva happened 
to be present at the battle of Solferino, 
in Italy, and was so horrified by the 
suffering of the sick and wounded, 
that he hurried home, and persuaded 
his town to call a conference of the 
Powers. The result of this was the 
Geneva Convention of 1864, forming 
the International Red Cross Society, 
whose central office remains to this day 
at Geneva. As a compliment to 
Switzerland, its flag, a white cross on 
a red ground, was adopted, the colours 
being merely reversed. 

The Swiss take a great pride in their 


Rhine. 


humanitarianism, and cling to their 


neutrality by the whole will of the 





Hallau is in Schaffhausen, one of the most pros 
Swiss cantons, and a few miles from the famous falls of the 
It gives its name to the red wine known as Hallauer 


YOUNG VINEYARD WORKER OF HALLAU 


of the 
-Photo, Hermann Stauder 


people. They have accepted the 
League of Nations as an ideal, but 
had great doubt as to whether, by 
joining it, they might not be involved 
in European politics to the extent of 
losing their position as a neutral state 
ready to offer its hospitality to all 
schemes for the greater good of the 
world, and to citizens of other countries 
who might be in distress. For Switzer- 
land has always been the home of those 
driven away by political stress from 
their own countries, and has, to a 
certain extent, suffered as a result. In 
this case a referendum was held, and 
the people voted for joining the League, 
but with certain reservations adapted to 
their position in Europe. 

Summer time provides much enjoy- 


‘ment for everyorie among the Alps; 
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these used to be the playgrounds of 
foreigners, but are now attracting the 
Swiss themselves. The people from 
the towns migrate in whole families to 
the mountain villages for their holidays, 
and excursions are arranged for the 
school children, while both boy and 
girl students go off for two or three 
days, equipped with ice axes, ropes 
and rucksacks, for climbs among the 
glaciers and peaks. No longer is it 
the tourist who holds the field, except 
on mountains like the Rigi. 


Holiday Making in the Homeland 


The mountain trains and _ lake 
steamers are crowded with jolly parties 
of Swiss excursionists, nearly always 
singing. The songs they sing are in- 
variably patriotic, the words “ Thou 
beloved Fatherland ”’ or ‘‘ Thou beauti- 
ful Switzerland” being heard con- 
tinually. Sometimes a gay soul will 
carry an accordion, on which to ac- 
company his friends, or a tuning fork 
is produced, and the note given by 
the leader of the party. 

The school children are accompanied 


by their teachers, and the length of. 


their excursions is governed by the 
prosperity of their parents or commune. 
It may be only a whole day, on a 
mountain near their homes, or they 
may go off for two or three days, 
carrying their food and spare clothing 
in rucksacks, tramping to some high 
Alp, where the military authorities 
will sometimes lend them blankets 
and straw in a mountain hut. 


Edelweiss and Alpenrose 


Certain flowers possess an  over- 
whelming attraction for the Swiss. 
Every year men and women are killed 
in their effort to pick edelweiss on some 
steep grass slope, where a slip means 
rolling to death over a precipice. This 
edelweiss is almost a fetish, and the 
fact that in many places it is so common 
that it is mown with the hay does not 
seem to detract from its value. It is 
difficult to analyse such attraction in a 


flower, especially in a flower so like 
a bit of shrunk, torn, and dirty white 
flannel as the edelweiss. ° : 
It is easier to understand the love 
of the alpenrose or Alpine rhododendron, 
which grows in profusion on the slopes 
of the higher valleys. This is almost 
the national flower, and wreaths of 
alpenrose and oak are painted on all 
the post carriages. People returning 
from an excursion carry immense 
bunches of alpenrose tied to sticks 
and carried over their shoulders. The 
Narcissus Poeticus, which grows in 
white sheets in the meadows above 
Montreux, is another favourite, and an 
annual féte is arranged in its honour. 


Economic Effects of the Great War 


Some of these fétes are organized as 
an attraction for the tourist, and the 
Montreux one, though attended by 
large numbers of Swiss from the 
surrounding villages, is mainly a battle 
of flowers, in which the foreigner takes 
part. A large proportion of Swiss 
lived mainly by the tourist industry 
before the Great War. Huge hotels 
sprang up wherever any special attrac- 
tion existed. Shops followed the hotels, 
and the tourist centres were busy for 
nine months of the year. The Great 
War has changed this sadly, many of 
the hotels having to be shut up, while 
others are hardly able to exist. The 
whole nation suffered as a result, the 
men who used to earn good incomes 
as guides, or the owners of carriages and 
motor-cars, being all in a very bad 
way, while, owing to their high exchange, 
the Swiss found it difficult to dispose 
of their produce to advantage. 

Great singing competitions are held 
at different centres, the one at Lucerne 
in 1922 being attended by thousands of 
Singers from all over the country. 
Every village and town has its choral 
society, and the children learn to 
sing in unison in the schools. — 

An <Aelplifest on Sunday in spring 
is a charming sight, representing the 
moving of the cattle up to the Alps 
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In the foreground, devotion before on al ine Calvary ; beyond the 


ping line, the silent snowclad majesty of the towering Matterhorn 
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Happy Swiss childhood at play by the old chapel-porch of Winkel- 
matten, a charming little hamlet in the very heart of the Alps 
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Erect despite her age and heavy basket this aged peasant of the Saas 
Valley leads her goat home from pasture, enjoying her pipe the while. 
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Although there has been a steady increase in Swiss factories, the 
graceful art of the hand lace-maker survives in Wengen and elsewhere 
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Sturdy young Switzer, who promises to prove a worthy son of Zermatt, 
the training-ground of some of the most famous of Alpine guides . 
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Cowherds of Toggenburg, they are on their way to the high pastures 
with broad collars and great bells to adorn their wandering kine 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 
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SWITZERLAND & THE SWISS 


in summer. The people dress up in 
their local costumes, and march through 
the villages with their cattle, goats, 
sheep and pigs, followed by carts or 
‘horses, laden with the great copper 
cheese-cauldrons, and other parapher- 
nalia. The inhabitants of the district 
collect to see the show, and men wearing 
.old uniforms, and carrying arms, which 
have probably been stored for possible 
use since Napoleon’s time, lead the 
procession. Sometimes the setting is 
very elaborate, and large haycarts, 
decked out as chalets, carry men and 
women engaged on various industries, 
such as cheesemaking, weaving, or 
wine-pressing in full swing. 


Happiness in Homespun 


After the procession round the village, 
the whole company adjourns to some 
orchard outside, where wrestling will 
take place, and here the young gymnasts 
in their white vests and pants grapple 
with goatherds and cheesemakers in 
their homespun suits. The spectators 
sit round on the grass, or on benches, 
where wine and beer are served. The 
fun stops early, as the people all have 
to get home to look after their cattle, 
and the roads in every direction are 
crowded with whole families, who 
have got just as much joy and interest 
out of seeing their own daily toil depicted 
at the féte as townsmen would out of 
some drama at a cinema. 

Climbing used to be mainly indulged 
in by a certain type of scholarly English- 
man, who was greeted with joy by the 
guides and innkeepers, but watched 
with tolerance and wonder by the 
Swiss as a whole. Now, however, the 
people of the towns and villages are 
climbing their mountains far more, 
and without guides, being themselves 
good mountaineers and with no money 
to spend. The Swiss Alpine Club 
has built huts at a great many points 
where a night’s shelter is necessary 
before the finat ascent can be made. 
These huts are very simple, merely 
providing shelter, with fuel, and some 


cooking utensils, hay or mattresses to 
sleep on, and a first-aid equipment, 
as well as a selection of different sized 
clogs lined with wool for the footsore 
climber who has not weighted his 
rucksack with luxuries such as slippers. 


Universal Use of the Ski 


Now that skis or Norwegian snow- 
shoes have been brought to Switzerland, 
the mountains are open to the climber. 
in winter as well. as summer, and ski-ing 
is already a national pastime. The first 
pairs of skis were imported from 
Norway by the monks of the Great St. 
Bernard Hospice in 1883, as they realized 
that their life-saving work in the deep 
snow would be immensely facilitated 
by their use, and in 1887 skis were 
introduced to the Canton of Grisons 
and, gradually, this sport was adopted. 
Now, in almost every village where 
the snow lies the children learn to ski, 
while men and women go off on long 
excursions in the mountains. Raccs 
are held, as well as jumping competi- 
tions, in which Norwegians find it hard 
to hold their own. 


Old and New Methods of Transport 


Toboggans are used more by the 
Swiss themselves for practical purposes 
than for amusement. The postman on 
his rounds or the children going to 
school, or the mother of a family who 
has commissions in the village, slide 
down much faster than they can walk, 
and think nothing of dragying the 
light toboggan uphill. 

The winter is the time when most 
of the hay and wood is carried, as 
the heavy loads slide easily over the 
snow. There is a law of the right of 
way in some cantons by which, when 
the snow lies on the ground, anyone may 
travel across any land which is not 
actually enclosed. This enables the 
peasants to take the shortest cuts 
to their goal and no damage can be done 
to property, as the snow protects ‘it. 

Anather way by which wood, hay, 
and even. milk are transported. is along 
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MERRY STAVE IN THE SONG OF THE VINE 
ven forth her increase, and the smiling faces of these happy young peor? reflect the 
istrict 


Earth has 


prospect of a good a This autumn scene is 
, and where large quantities of wine of excellent quality 
‘is known as the “ petit vin blanc ’’ is consumed locally 


the people are mostly French-speaki 
are produced, of which most of wha 


in a vine-growing euchatel, where 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 


wires stretched from some high cliff 
to the valley below, with a windlass 
by which the burden is let slowly 
down. These wires may be seen 
shining in the light like a spider’s thread, 
travelling miles across the mountains. 
Most of the larger streams and 
rivers are being dammed at intervals! 
to provide,.electricity. The water is 
often carried for miles through tunnels 


in the rock, until it is finally led into 
huge iron pipes and allowed to rush 
down to the turbines in a power station, 
whence wires carry the power away to 
distant towns and factories. | 

The mountain railways are nearly all 
electric, and the main lines through 
the St. Gotthard, Simplon, and other 
passes are gradually being electrified. 
The Great War drove. the Swiss to a 
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feverish development of their water 
power because they suffered terribly 
from lack of coal, which was originally 
imported from Germany and Belgium, 
but which, during the war, had to be 
brought from America and transported 
at the convenience of the French or 
Italian railways to the Swiss frontier. 
Coal was so scarce that the Swiss were 
paying £15 a ton, and more, for it 
and were often unable to procure 
sufficient, so that wood had to be used 
for the railway engines. 

The Swiss are very chary of cutting 
too much wood which: is growing at 
high altitudes, and which protects the 
valleys from avalanches, as the trees 
bind the snow and tend to prevent 
it from slipping So important is this 
fact that the forestry laws are very 
strict, and foresters, approved by the 
Federal Government, are appointed 
to superintend all wood cutting. ~ 


An owner of forest land in some 
cantons is not allowed to cut one of 
his own trees without the approval 
of the forester, who marks the tree 
which can. best be spared, choosing it 
with a view to the purpose to which 
the owner desires to put the wood. 
In some districts two young trees have 
to be planted for every one cut, in 
order that the forests may be 
maintained. 

The heights of various places may 
be roughly ascertained by observing 
the trees. For instance, fruit trees, 
beech, ash, and other deciduous trees 
do not grow above 5,000 feet. The 


‘larch ands pruce stop at 6,000 feet, 


while the pinus cembra or ardlla pine 
is only happy at 6,000 feet and grows 
above that line. Only the juniper can 


live up to 7,000 feet, where it becomes 
so scrubby that it is almost a creeping 
plant. Vegetation of all sorts except, 





SWISS INDUSTRY AS WORLD-FAMOUS AS THE SWISS ALPS 


More than three hundred years have passed since the art of watchmaking was introduced into 
Switzerland by a Burgundian who settled in Geneva. A La ak se of the serviceable 
Neuchatel. Many 0 


watches in the world's market still come from Geneva and 
es in the manner shown in the above photograph 
Photo,- Hermann Stauder 


ply their calling in their own hom 


f the best workmen 
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FASHIONING ARTISTIC POTTERY 


IN A BERNESE VILLAGE 


In Canton Berne, as elsewhere in Switzerland, are few if any idle burners of the oil of life, 

and like their fellow-craftsmen in other industries, Swiss potters evince infinite pride in their 

handiwork. The chief centre of majolica manufacture is Heimberg, but in the adjacent village of 
Steffisburg, where this photograph was taken, much artistic ware is produced 


Photo, Hermann Stauder 


perhaps, some lichens, stops at 9,000 
feet, while glacier level may be taken 
roughly as 8,000 feet, though many 
glaciers roll down to 4,000 feet above 
sea-level. : 
Many of the big spruce or larch trees 
in the forests 5,000 feet above the sea 
are hundreds of years old and their 
wood is generally used to build with. 
The rooms of chalets are usually 
panelled with these, the larch being of 
a deep red-brown, but the cembra is 
much prized as a panelling wood. It 
shows great knots, and the panels are 
made of two planks reversed so that 
these knots make a formal pattern. 
Most Swiss peasants are good 
carpenters and build their own chalets, 
decorating them with carving and often 
painting mottoes or prayers under the 
eaves, together with the initials of 
the owner and his wife, and the date 
when the chalet was built. The rooms 


are low and the windows small, double 
windows being fitted for winter use. 
A huge porcelain stove is often built 
between two rooms and becomes the 
centre of home life during the winter 
months. A wooden bench surrounds 
it and there may be a seat between 
part of the stove and the wall where 
the grandfather or delicate member 
of the family sits through the winter. 
These stoves require but little wood 
to warm them, as, when the flame has 
burned out, and only charcoal remains, 
the chimney of the stove is shut and the 
heat is kept in and lasts for hours. — 

Wood for fuel is stored on the sunny 
side of the house from one year to 
another so that it dries thoroughly. 
The sun is so strong that on the south 
side the wood composing the chalets 
is burnt to a deep brown, while on the 
north side it is grey where wind and 
rain beat against it. 
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-The air being so dry, the wood never 
rots, and these chalets are dry and 
warm, Where it is necessary to build 
a house above tree level as well as 
on the plain, when wood is scarce, stone 
is usually used, the masonry work 
being performed by Italians who 
migrate to Switzerland in summer-time 
for the purpose. It is curious how the 
Swiss seldom do any stone work them- 
selves, though the Great War altered 
this, too, to a certain extent. 

In lower Switzerland chestnut and 
walnut woods are much used for 
panelling and furniture, and cherry 
wood may also be found. The wood 
carving of commerce is mainly done in 
lime or walnut and comes mainly from 
the Canton of Berne, Brienz being the 
great centre. Here nearly every house 
has its workshop, each producing one 
type of carving. One family devotes 
itself to producing eagles, and another 


to bears, while another may make 
nothing but toy chalets. Herr Hugler 
lately started a new school of carving at 
Brienz, but, even his disciples tend to 
limit their work to a repetition of certain 
patterns, originally cut by himself. 

Very little fine art exists in Switzer- 
land, which has not produced one 
world-renowned painter, or poet, or 
sculptor. At the same.time every Swiss 
citizen takes trouble to make his house 
attractive, and the “ stube,”’ or parlour, 
invariably contains some beautiful bit 
of furniture or attractive pottery or 
linen of which the family is very proud. 
Home crafts are being encouraged by 
societies throughout the country, and 
it is the Swiss themselves who mainly 
buy their produce, which is invariably 
good and solid. 

The continual fight with the elements 
which has been the lot of the Swiss 
in their mountain homes has probably 





BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL BY-INDUSTRY OF THE SWISS PEASANTS 


Since the first school of wood carving was founded at Brienz in the Bernese Oberland many years 
i ae art has spread widely and become an important by-industry of the Swiss people, whose 


has proved a delight to the connoisseur as well as to. 
from the pressure of what formerly was a more or less precarious livelihood 


peasantry 


e child, and served also to relieve the 


. Photo, Hermann Stauder — 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


tended to produce a very practical 
character which is well seen in their 
houses and clothes. 

Local costumes are not generally 
worn, except on festal occasions. They 
are made of the very best materials 
such as silk, fine cloth, or fine linen 
with lace, the men of some’ districts 
wearing coloured leather caps and belts, 
while the women have beautiful silver 
or gold jewelry which is part of their 
dowry and which may be handed down 
from generation to generation. 

Swiss children are almost invariably 
nice-looking and well-mannered. In 
country districts the inhabitants greet 
the stranger as they greet each other, 
but, owing to the foreigner seldom 





IN THE VAL D’HERENS 
That it is the day of rest is shown by the dress of these old folk 
of the valley village of Evolena, by the look of peace that has 
fallen upon = toil-worn faces, and by the costume of the child 
Photo, Hermann Stauder 
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responding, this habit will 
soon die out. _ The school- 
masters regret ‘this very 
much because they do’ 
everything in their power 
to teach the children to 
be courteous and friendly. 
‘Gott Griisse’”’ (God greet 
you) or “ Leb’ Wohl” 
(good health to you) are 
the usual greetings in 
German Switzerland. 

The honesty of the 
Swiss is proverbial, and if 
petty pilfering takes place 
it can usually be traced 
to people of other nation- 
alities living in the 
country. Orchards are 
seldom protected by walls 
or hedges, and the mass 
of fruit on the trees hangs 
safely till picked by its 
owner. The peasants 
seldom resent the passer- 
by helping himself to a 
handful of cherries or an 
apple, and no one seems 
to abuse their generosity. 
If a traveller loses a bag 
it almost invariably is 
recovered, and doors 
need seldom be locked 
in Swiss hotels. 

The Great War was a great test of 
patriotism, because language can 
influence sympathy, and there was 
undoubtedly some feeling between the 


different cantons, but they refused to 


allow this to influence them ‘in their 
foreign policy. They maintained their 
neutrality at great expense to them- 
selves as the army was. mobilised 
throughout the war, the whole frontier 
being guarded against attack by any 
one of the belligerent Powers which 
might have taken: a short cut, as did 
the Roman armies, as well as the 
Austrians and, later, Napoleon, when 
wishing to get at an enemy beyond 
Switzerland. .The maintaining of the 
army entailed so much expense that the 
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Federal Government was obliged to 
appeal by referendum to the people to 
sanction a national debt which had 
never been incurred before. The nation 
responded whole-heartedly, and the 
poorest peasant bore his part of the 
burden forced upon him by the warring 
of great Powers in which he had no 
interest. Not only did the Swiss suffer 
financially owing to the war, but many 
a healthy young citizen gave up his life 
in the terrible epidemic of grippe, or 
influenza, which attacked the army. 
These men, accustomed to the open-air 
life of the mountains, died in large 
numbers when crowded together in 
barracks, living a life to which they 
were unsuited. 

In spite of her own 
suffering during the war, 
Switzerland did every- 
thing possible to alleviate 
the suffering of the 
belligerents. The Inter-- ii 
national Red Cross #iam 





this connexion the good work that was 
carried on in Chateau d’Oex,a pretty little 
village of Canton Vaud, famous for the 
health-giving qualities of its delicious 
air, which has helped to make it such a 
favourite summer and winter resort. 
Chateau d’Oex lies in a green valley 
rather more than twenty-two miles from 
Lausanne, and here many British sick 
and wounded, released from prison 
camps in Germany, found a haven of 
rest where their physical and mental 
recovery was helped forward, not only 
by medical skill and_ invigorating 
climatic conditions, but by the sympa- 
thetic reception accorded them by their 
kind-hearted hosts. 





Society at Geneva worked [RRR yuE EINES 


busily for the betterment 
of the conditions of 
prisoners of war in all 
countries, and Swiss towns 
and health resorts opened 
their hotels to those 
prisoners who could be 
sent to them. 

It is often said that 
this was merely done to 
bring money into the 
country, but those who 
know how much the Swiss 
nation suffered from lack 
of the necessities of life 
which they could not 
import, except at the 
pleasure of the surround- 
ing countries, realize at 
what a sacrifice the Swiss 
maintained their best 
traditions of neutrality 
and charity. 

It is not. improbable that 
some among the readers of 
these pages will recall in 


have pape to 





VETERAN COWHERD OF THE MELCHTAL 
Melchtal is in Canton Unterwalden, whose menfolk are said to 


defend Rome from the Goths, and whose green 
slopes and A Fugged summits rival in beauty and grandeur those 


any other of the forest cantons 
Photo, Hermann Siauder 
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Switzerland 


II. Origin and Development of the Confederation 


By Francis Gribble 
Author of ‘“‘Lake Geneva and Its Literary Landmarks,’ etc. 


HE territory which eventually 
became Switzerland first figures 
in histo in Julius Caesar’s 

“‘Commentaries.’’ It is there related that 
the Helvetii entered Gaul, as emigrants 
rather than invaders, through the Jura 
passes, but were defeated near Lyon, and 
rolled back into their own country. 

The Romans followed them; and 
Roman rule speedily spread over the 
land. Broadly speaking, it encircled the 
country, leaving the centre compara- 
tively independent. Forts were built along 
the northern frontier, at Basel, Constance, 
and elsewhere to keep out the Germans. 


Under the Foot of the Conqueror 


The Roman dominion lasted about 450 
years; but the collapse began long 
before the expiration of that period. 
Then it came about that Germans and 
Burgundians divided the country between 
them—the former establishing them- 
selves in the east and the latter in the 
west ; but they were invaders of widely 
differing temper and quality. The 
Germans came as barbarians, sweeping 
Roman institutions away, and superseding 
the Latin language with a new jargon. 
The Burgundians, who had _ accepted 
Roman’ civilization, kept its traditions 
alive. and spoke the language which 
evolved into French. They were Chris- 
tians and had bishops at a time when 
the German Swiss were still heathens. 
But these, too, were presently converted. 

Tnere followed the confused time of 
the Middle Age.. The country then 
formed a part of the dominions, first of 
the Merovingian, and subsequently of the 
Carlovingian kings. It was also raided 
by Hungarians and Saracens; and it 
eventually became a part of what is 
sometimes called the Holy Roman and 
sometimes the German Empire, ruled 
by feudal lords, who owed allegiance to 
the Emperor. 

The first great date is 1291. In that 
year, the men of the three Forest Cantons 
—Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden—formed 
a Perpetual League Te the arbitrary 
rule of their overlords of the House of 
Hapsburg. In spite of the League, acts of 
oppression continued ; and then three 
ants—Werner Stauffacher, Walter First, 
and Arnold von Melchtal—met, in 1307, 
in a meadow, close to Lake Lucerne, 
‘and swore the famous’ oath of Griitli, 


to the effect that they would free the 
people and drive out the governors who 
ad been set over them. The familiar 
story of William Tell belongs to this 
period; but modern historians declare 
that there is no word of truth in it. 

What is unquestionably true, how- 
ever, is that, with the League and the 
Oath, the Swiss Confederation came 
into being. The Duke of Austria tried 
to suppress it, but his army came 
very badly to grief at the battle of 
Morgarten (1315)—another proud date in 
Swiss history. 

As a result of the victory Lucerne 
joined the Confederation. Zirich joined 
it in 1351, Glarus and Zug in 1352, and 
Berne in 1353. Gradually the Confedera- 
tion expanded, the last cantons to join 
being Geneva, the Valais, and Neuchatel. 

Thus the political beginnings of 
Switzerland were an assertion of the right 
of small nationalities to self-determination ; 
and the Confederation originated in an 
alliance to secure and defend that rfght. 
Their success in dealing with the heredi- 
tary oppressor gave the Swiss the strength 
and renown of a military power. Foreign 
potentates were glad to enrol them as 
mercenaries or to conclude alliances with 
them. Their most famous victories were 
those which they achieved, in alliance with 
Louis XI. of France, over Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, at Grandson and Morat, 
in 1476. In the immediately succeeding 
years, the Confederation was still further 
enlarged until, in 1513, the incorpora- 
tion of Appenzell raised the number of 
cantohs to thirteen. The further addi- 
tions, which made the number up to 
twenty-two, were delayed until after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. 


Influence of the Reformation 


Meanwhile the history of Switzerland 
became in large measure the history of 
Bernese imperialism. 

Berne was the appanage of the Dukes 
of Zahringen. Berchtold V. of that 
House founded it in 1191. It became a 
Free City after his death, and had a long 
and stern struggle with the jealous 
nobility before its admission to the Con- 
federation, in 1353. It came into promi- 
nence as a State dis to conquer and 
annex during the Reformation. 

In Switzerland, as elsewhere, that 
great religious change brought war in 
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ROMAN GATEWAY IN THE STREET WHICH IS CALLED STRAIGHT 


One of the longest thoroughfares in Damascus, the Long Bazaar, is associated by tradition with the 
*‘ street which is called straight,”” where the blind Paul lodged at his conversion and received his sight. 
The archway, above which rises a minaret, is the only remaining one of three which formed the east 
gate of the city. Near this spot is the Christian quarter, a place of narrow lanesiand crumbling houses’ 


Photo, Donald McLeish ae 
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Syria 
I. Mixed Races of Mountain & Plain 
By the Rev. W. Ewing, pv. 


Author of “Arab and Druze at Home,’’ ete. 


YRIA, a land of rich diversity, lies 
along the east shore of the Medi- 
terranean from the Taurus range 

in the north, to the desert in the south, 
bounded on the east by the Euphrates 
and the wilderness. Arabia Petraea, 
Palestine, and Lebanon, falling within 
these limits, are treated in separate 
articles. Here we deal mainly with the 
country to the north and east. 

The land falls into five clearly-marked 
divisions of plain and mountain, running 
roughly parallel to the shore. The 
streams descending from the mountains 
to the sea and the desert are rapid 
and short. True rivers are found only 
in the central valley. Two rise close 
together near Baalbek. One, the 
Orontes—Nahr el ’Asi—flows northward 
and round the base of Jebel Ansariya 
past Antioch to the sca. The other, the 
Leontes—Nahr el Litany—flows south- 
ward, then turns abruptly, breaks a pas- 
sage through the mountain, and issues 
on the shore north of Tyre. Streams 
rising at Hasbeya, Dan, and Caesarea 
Philippi, join to form the Jordan. 
These rivers are not navigable, but 
their course fixed the direction of the 
great highway between the empires of 
the East. and that of Egypt. 


Mute Wonders of the Past 
The flowers of spring are glorious 


everywhere. The plains yield rich crops | 


of cereals; there are gardens and 
orchards, walnut and mulberry trees. 
On the uplands we have pine and carob, 
olive, vine, fig, and dwarf oak, cypress 
and cedar. Higher still are alpine plants. 
On the spacious pasturelands are herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

A striking feature of Syria is the 
multitudes of ancient ruins, the pathetic 


remains of once splendid cities, the relics’ 


of temple and fortress, church and 
monastery, tomb and monument. On 
yonder mountain, remote and lonely, lie a 
few columns and carved stones, mournful 
witnesses of vanished glories. From this 
grey crag a crumbling castle frowns 
over the land which once it held in awe. 
On many a hill, in many a vale, in 
bosky shades where, deep in the 
mountain’s heart, the sweet spring 
waters rise, you will see the broken 
arch, the prostrate pillar, the carven 
capital, the delicately-sculptured frieze, 
the tumbled wreck and confusion of 
shrine and citadel. Anon we find strects 
of houses built of massive stones that 
need only roofs to be habitable again. 
A date or name may be found on a 
“written stone,” but inscriptions are 
often illegible, and the secrets of the 
past are locked in age-long silence. 


Improved Means of Communication 


The Great War hastened the develop- 
ment of railways, and most of the main 
centres of population are in touch with 
Egypt, Arabia as far as Medina, Meso- 
potamia, and the shores of the 
Bosporus. The chief cities stand in 
two almost parallel lines, the first along 
the edge of the maritime plain, like 
pearls upon a string of emerald; the 
second studs the centre of the grcat 
inland plain. 

Alexandretta, the principal seaport 
of North Syria, surrounded by green 
hills, is a fever-haunted place. Antioch, 
some fifteen miles inland from the 
ruined Seleucia, is poor and shrunken 
compared with the once splendid city 
on the Orontes. Latakia, a squalid 
town in a picturesque position, fronting 
the island of Cyprus, boasts of a trium- 
phal arch of the time of Septimius 
Severus. Tripoli stands astride the 
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PICTURESQUE DRESS OF SYRIAN ARABS 


e exists which is more proud of its nationality and 
intolerant of foreigners than the Arabs. Europeans are regarded 
as heaven-sent sources of wealth, but the rest as mere unbelievers 


No 


holy river Kadisha, a little way from the 
shore, on the hill slope under the grim 
castle of Tancred. The most prosperous 
city of Syria is Beirut, on the south 
shore of beautiful St. George’s Bay. 
The mountain behind it rises grandly 
through terraced slope, fair field, and 


lofty woodland, away to the snowy 


summit of Jebel Sannin. 

For Aleppo the natives claim a 
fabulous antiquity. It stands in a wide 
plain near the desert, traversed by the 
river Kuweik, which ends in a morass 
to the south. The citadel, partly in 
ruins, crowns a gigantic artificial mound 
in the centre of the city, supported, 
says Arabian tradition, by 8,000 pillars. 
In the beautiful gardens at Hama, 





adorned with graceful 
silver poplars, are seen 
to perfection the great 
wheels lifting water from 
the Orontes for irrigation. 
Homs, the old Emesa, 
birthplace of Heliogabalus 
and of Julia Domna, wife 
of Septimius Severus, is 
dominated from the south 
by the castle mound, 
which may be of Hittite 
origin. Away southward, 
in the middle of the valley, 
stands the remarkable 
monument, of unknown 
origin, Kamu’a el Hermil, 
a lofty tower capped by 
a pyramid, and decorated 
with pilasters and hunting 
scenes sculptured in low 
relief. Its purpose is 
quite unknown. 
Incomparable in gran- 
deur are the ruins of 
Baalbek, on the edge of 
the spacious plain in full 
view of the snow-capped 
heights of Lebanon. 
Resting on massive sub- 
structures of high anti- 
quity, and guarded by 
walls in which are seen the 
mightiest stones ever cut 
and placed by the hand of man, the 
majestic remains of temples, church, 
and fortress fill the beholder with awe 
and admiration. | | 
Damascus, first and fairest of Syrian 
cities, holds a place of its own. The 
Barada, ancient Abana, flows down 
from Anti Lebanon through a wild 
gorge, doubles its volume with the 
stream gushing from ‘Ain Fije, and 
throws itself, fan-like, over the plain, 
redeeming it from the desert, and 
creating a veritable earthly paradise. 
Here stands the city, surrounded by 
gardens and orchards where, in myriad 
channels, tinkle the:sweet waters of 
the Abana. Despite the invasion of 
things Western—e.g., in electric light 
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and tramway cars, Damascus. still 
charmingly preserves its ancient Oriental 
character. 

The Syrians are Semites. A slight 
admixture of alien blood in ancient 
and modern times has hardly affected 
the stock. But within the unity of race 
there are to be noted many well-marked 
distinctions; in history and traditions, 
in social customs, and more particularly 
in religion. 

Among the villagers, alike in mountain 
and plain, life is reduced to very simple 
terms. Impecunious, and improvident 
as sparrows, they yet suffer no real 


penury. Winter in the uplands can be 
rigorous, but Syria as a whole is a 
sunny land, where necessary fvod, 
clothing, and shelter are comparatively 
inexpensive. As in other parts of the 
world, things are dearer now, but I 
once knew a man who maintained his 
wife and family adequately on sixteen 
shillings a month. 

Flesh food is seldom seen, save at 
festivals, or in honour of a guest. 
Bread and olives are the staple food, 
with eggs and vegetables. Olive oil 
and melted butter are largely used in 
such cooking as is done. A _ universal 





BEDUIN OF THE SYRIAN DESERT ARMED AGAINST ADVENTURE 


Mounted on his fleet Arab and well 
‘vast Syrian sands is supreme in this 
or village, ds of 


uipped with rifle and ammunition the nomad Beduin of the 
native element. Swooping suddenly down upon 
these wild nomads are away again before, in- the shock of surprise, reprisals 


caravan 


are even thought of. Yet they can be courteous, too, as many a desert traveller has found 
| ' Photo, C. Chichester 
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IN ONE OF THE NARROW COBBLED LANES OF ANCIENT ANTIOCH 
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In the lovely and fertile plain of the lower Orontes, on whose left bank it stands, Antioch scarcely 

suggests its ancient greatness, nor does it occupy more than a tenth of its one time wide area. The 

streets, each furnished with a pavement and deep gutter, are narrow, and the tiled houses having 
few windows save on the inside present dull expanses of blank wall 


Photo, American Colony in Jerusalem ; 


dish is the deliciously refreshing “‘ leben,” 
slightly acid, curdled milk. With boiled 
rice it forms an excellent meal. In 
season much wholesome fruit is eaten. 

Men usually wear wide, baggy trousers 
and long shirt of white calico, the latter 
confined at the waist by a leather strap. 
Over this is worn a garment like a 
dressing-gown of coloured cotton, or, 


on gala days, of silk striped in bright 
hues, from the looms of .Homs or 
Damascus, with a belt of elastic cotton 
webbing. Over all is worn a square-cut 
cloak of wool and cotton, which serves 
as a waterproof ; or, supported on sticks, 
as a shade from the heat, and at night 
as a blanket. The “furweh,” a 
jacket of lambskin dressed with. the 
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TRAM LINES INFRINGE ON THE LITTLE-CHANGING CUSTOMS OF THE EAST 
In Syrian towns it is usual for sellers of a similar “line” of goods to congregate together in one 


treet. Thus among many others in Damascus are the silk bazaar, the bazaar of the joiners, and 


the cloth bazaar. Basket-work is for sale in these booths, while above, lattice work, daintily contrived, 
guards the womenfolk against unlawful glances from the street 
Photo, Donald McLeish . 
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wool on, is sometimes worn in cold 


weather, On the head a close-fitting 
felt cap, red tarbush with tassel, 
or turban of white 
cloth is worn. Often the men go bare- 
foot ; but red leather shoes, and long 
boots coming half-way up the calf, with 
tassel in front, and iron-shod heels, dare 
common. : 

Women’s dress resembles that of the 
men, the coloured upper garment being 
open to the waist, where it is kept in 


or coloured 


animals—sheep, goats, donkeys, mules 
and hens. Whenever possible they sleep 
in the open air. The women carry 
water, gather firewood, wash, bake, 
cook; and, of course, the children are 
their special care. The men till the soil, 
tend vineyard and orchard, and see to 
irrigation. The women often dig the 
parts that cannot be reached with the 
plough. The younger people look after 
the flocks and herds. The happiest 
times are those of harvest, the gathering 





SYRIAN GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER AT WORK IN ALEPPO 


pene of the native 
and 


tricate work with the crudest imp 


ted dow 


ering and welding. 
n and mixed with a certain amount of copper 


Idsmiths in Fg dial extraordinarily clever craftsmen, producing beautiful 

ents—a tiny charcoal forge, bellows worked by a handle on 

the top, and a paraffin lamp and blowpipe for sold i 
_ obtained from English sovereigns, mel 


Much of the gold used to be 


Photo, E. F. Blase 


place by a girdle. Round the head is 
wound a piece of dark cloth, leaving the 
crown uncovered. Women are usually 
unveiled. On festive occasions they 
blossom forth in brilliant colours. They 
are very fond of jewelry, wearing rings, 
bracelets, and anklets of such metal 
as they can afford. 

In times of storm and winter cold the 
one-roomed, flat-roofed houses shelter 
the family, and also their domestic 


of the olives, and the vintage, when 
men, women, and children lighten the 
long day’s toil with frolic and laughter: 
and song. | 
Marriages are arranged by parents 
and guardians, and, as a rule, simply. 
acquiesced in by the parties. It is rare 
to find a girl of over twenty unmarried. 
The gay attire worn by the guests 
typifies the unrestrained rejoicing that 
marks the marriage day. Children, 
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EUROPEAN DRESS AND ORIENTAL SPLENDOUR IN A DAMASCUS HOUSE 


Among the wealthy of the city the houses usually. follow the same ground plan. Living-rooms ascend 


in storeys around a central court, and this is w. most of the decorative artistry is lavished, and 
where, upon a divan at one end, visitors are received. . The custom prevails of the master of the house 
advancing so many steps towards the guest according to the warmth of his welcome 


Photo, Canon Parfit 
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especially boys, are regarded as the 
most precious of God’s gifts. They are 
often pampered and thoroughly spoilt. 
At birth they are swaddled in cloths 
dusted with salt. A Syrian once told 
me, confidentially, that white people 
had a curious smell about them. He 
said it was because we had not been 
salted as babies. © 

You must never admire a baby 
without saying first, ““In the name of 
God,” or your praise will bring disaster. 
A blue bead, or a disk of blue glass with 
a white centre, strung on the hair or 
attached to its person, is worn to protect 
the babe against the evil eye. If the 
little one is weakly, give it the name 
of a wild beast; something of the 
animal’s strength and toughness will 
enter the child and lend it powers of 
endurance. A sure defence against all 
pulmonary troubles is a segment from 
a wolf’s backbone worn on a string 
round the neck. 


Forms of Local Superstition 


For the Moslems, lack of a beard is 
of sinister significance. ‘“‘ Mect goblins 
in the morning rather than a beardless 
man,’ so says the proverb. To meet 
a woman carrying an empty water jar 
is most unlucky; for a marriage 
procession it is a desperate business. 
Evil consequences, however, may be 
avoided if the woman smash the jar, 
or even thrust her hand and arm 
Into it. 

Many of the peasantry are shy of the 
photographer. A man’s picture takes 
something of his essence, and may put 
him in the power of its possessor. 
For a like reason they carefully destroy 
their nail-parings and hair-cuttings. 
With growing education the blood- 
feuds that so often darken life in the 
villages will gradually disappear. 

In the cities a few successful mer- 
chants and others live in considerable 
luxury. But the life of the humbler 
classes resembles that of the peasantry. 
Many men affect European dress, retain- 
ing only the red tarbush. The more 


religious, especially among the Moslems, 
cling to the graceful flowing robes and 
turban. The ladies of the harem, in 
their secluded life, are beautifully attired 
in dresses of rich material. When out of 
doors they wear neat European foot- 
gear. The whole person is enveloped | 
in a loose overall—izir—of white or 
black, which comes over the head and is 
gathered by a girdle at the waist. The 
Moslem ladies are closely veiled. 


- Mingling of Orient and Occident 


The bazaars, especially in a cosmo- 

politan city like Damascus, present a 
most picturesque appearance; people 
from everywhere, in garb of their own 
cut and colouring, mingle together 
amid the babel of many tongues. Silks 
from native looms jostle Manchester 
and Birmingham goods on the stalls. 
There is much delicate artistic work in 
the precious metals and jewelry, in 
ornamental and inlaid woodwork, with 
the fine rugs and carpets of the Orient. 
Good trade is done in tobacco, fruit, 
and other produce of the country, in 
native soap, wine, raisins, and grape 
honey. 
-’ In north-east Syria many of the Arabs 
dwell partly in curious beehive-formed 
houses of clay, and partly in ancestral 
tents. The men are’ generally well- 
favoured and handsome. The women 
are graceful, and would be even beautiful 
but for the disfiguring tattooed under- 
lip. They marry young, and in their 
hard life the bloom of youth soon fades. 
A woman is already old at thirty. 


Lingering Customs of the Wilderness 


A -well-to-do sheik may be clad in 
coloured silk, with a silken kerchief 
bound to his head by a coil of thick 
woollen cord, a sword with a silver 
handle and scabbard at his side, and 


‘jewelled-hilted daggers and pistols in 


his belt. The rest are content with 
calico shirt and rough hair cloak. The 
women wear a single ample garment of 
blue calico, hanging in loose folds over 
the girdle that gathers it at the waist. 
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PATRIARCH OF THE MARONITE CHURCH AND ONE OF HIS BISHOPS 
From the eighth century, when they were converted to Christianity by John Maro, the Maronites, 


referred to in the chapter on Le 


banon, have kept themselves a separate sect, more or less in 
vmpey with the Roman Church. They retain a speci 
the figure on the right holding ‘the phe of Baalbek. 


ial liturgy, and have about nine bishops, 
They live mainly near Damascus 


Photo, C. Chichester 


Round the head is wound the character- 
istic strip of dark cloth. 

The men do something in tilling the 
soil and tending their sheep and camels, 
but the women are the great toilers. 
Among other things they take their 
produce to the market and carry back 
their bargains. 
preserved‘many customs of the wilder- 


ness, notably that of hospitality. But 


These people have 


they are held in contempt by the 
desert Arabs, who would scorn to guide 
the plough, or trade in chickens, eggs, 
and milk. For them the freedom of the 
wild, and the exhilaration of the 
robber raid. . | 
Religion is a thing of serious import 
in Syria. It binds a community together 
in something closer than blood-brother- 
hood, and as decisively marks .it off 
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from all others. Even the different 
sects of the same faith—Moslem and 
Christian—dwell apart in their own 
districts, and in their own quarters in 
the cities. 

The Orthodox Mahomedans—Sunni 
—are in a majority in all towns except 
Beirut. | The heretical Shiites, followers 
of ‘Ali, known in Syria as Metawileh, 
live chiefly in the western mountains. 
Uncleanly in their habits, they are yet 
great sticklers for ceremonial purity. 
They pray singly, not in groups like 
the Orthodox. Their women also pray 


inthe open air. They hold the doctrine 
of “taqiyah” (guarding oneself), 
common to all the secret religions in 
Syria. Originating in the necessity 
that long existed of professing ortho- 
doxy to escape persecution, this cautious 
mental reservation was established as a 
doctrine by the Shiites. If you remain 
true in heart to your own faith you 
may feign any other for the sake of 
safety or. personal advantage. 

. The Nusairiya, living in the moun- 
tains bearing their name, are descendants 
of the Nazarini of Pliny the elder. They 





LAYING THE DUST OF A PARCHED HIGHWAY THAT LEADS TO DAMASCUS 


} @ surface of the road trickles a grass-bordered ditch, and from this the waterer 
file a ia ie ‘Upon the shady side one Turkish effendi walks his horse, and on either 
band cool gardens for which- Damascus is famous make the way still more torrid for those who, 

| like the old woman with her basket, have to foot it in the dust 


Photo, Donald McLeish 
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STREET ARABS IN THE EUROPEAN QUARTER OF BEIRUT 


Though included within the territory of greater Lebanon, Beirut remains essentially a port of Syria, 
as it has been since before the Crusades. It lies ag the Mediterranean, and is connected with 


Damascus by sixty miles of railway. Wool, gums, silk, and oil leave its bustling quaysides, and the 
annual export trade is valued at £800,000 
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BRIGHT COLOURS AMONG THE SHADED COBBLES OF A BEIRUT ALLEY 


Much of that charm which is, for Europeans, usually associated with towns of the Orient, despite. 

the accompanying squalor, is absent from Beirut, and Western influence is observable in many parts. 

Nevertheless, the old town, with its fine site u St.George’s Bay, and its usually tolerable climate, 
makes a strong appeal to the visitor from the heat-ridden cities elsewhere in Syria 
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give divine honours to ‘Ali, and practise 
mysterious rites into which only Nusairi 
born are initiated. The use of wine is 
lawful. Women have no reasonable 
souls, and cannot be entrusted with the 
secrets of the faith. No soul of man 
“perishes eternally. The good ° “pass 
swiftly to rank among the stars. But 
even the worst, purified by much 
transmigration through beasts and men, 
enter Paradise at last. 

The Ismailiya are seceders from the 
Shiites. Little is known of their special 
beliefs. They are sceptical as to God’s 
existence. They think that a man 
lives only as the receptacle of a partial 
soul which rejoins the universal soul 
at death. The Assassins were a section 
of .the Ismailiya. Their name is 
derived from hashish, an intoxicating 
extract of hemp with which they were 
sometimes drugged. They reduced 
assassination to a fine art, and in 
Crusading times the Old Man of the 
Mountain, the chief who controlled 
them, was a name of dread. 


Secret Faith and Ritual 


A few thousand. of Ismailiya still 
exist in the neighbourhood of their old 
Syrian haunts. They send annual tribute 
to the modern representative of the 
Old Man of the Mountain, who lives in 
Bombay, believing him to be possessed 
of supernatural powers. 

The Jews, who since the Dispersion 
have probably lived continuously .in 
Syria, are, in everything but religion, 
practically native Syrians, sharing the 
same customs, superstitions, and 
language. Here also we have all branches 
of Oriental Christianity, living alongside 
each other in what may be called a 
state of armed neutrality. Something 
is said of the principal sects in Syria 
in the chapter describing Lebanon. 


While these distinctions are deep and 


abiding, it is yet true of the Syrian 
people, as a whole, that a*great common 
inheritance of pagan superstition mingles 
in their mysteries, and finds expression 
in secret faith and ritual practice. 


‘choose to .be . known, 
~unconquered paganism | 


Little is known of what goes on at 
their ancient..sanctuaries or “ High 
Places.” But pilgrimages are made, 
gifts are brought, prayers are offered, 
and vows registered. And these are 
vows..no.'man is ever known to break. 
At times sheep and goats are slain, and 
their blood smeared on wall, doorpost, 
and lintel, also on horse and camel to 
protect them. The victims are cooked 
and eaten by the worshippers, who 
rise up to play, footing the solemn 
dance under the greenwood tree. 


Salvation by Sacrifice 

Important enterprises are begun with 
sacrifice. The. blood of a sheep will be 
poured into the foundation of a new 
house, or smeared on part of the rising 
walls, “‘ for the safety of the workmen.” 
A victim is slain for the health of a 
new-born child, whose forehead is 
marked with the blood. The new moon 
is greeted with outstretched hand, which 
then is kissed and raised to the forehead 
with mutterings of ‘‘ Honour to God. 
Honour to thee.” 

During an eclipse of the moon an 
unholy clamour is made with every 
available instrument of noise to frighten 
away the monster that is attempting 
to swallow the orb of night. “Let go 
our moon,” they cry, “or we will be 
up at you with a club!” When my 
beautiful Arab mare died, Moslems, 
Jews, and Christians came expressing 
the fervent hope that it was my 
“redemption ’’—that the mare had 
redeemed my life with hers. 

Paganism in Syria’s Heart 

These are but illustrations of hoary 
superstitions that have proved singularly 
tenacious of life. Foreign influence is 
manifest .here, introduced no doubt 
with the large admixture: of immigrant 
blood in the early history of the 


_country. There is still very much to 


be learned, but we know enough to show 
that, by. whatever name the people 
an old-world 
still holds 
dominion in the heart. ve 
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‘Syria 
I. From Hittite Monarchy to French Mandate 


By E. S. Bouchier, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Author of “Syria as a Roman Province,’’ “‘A Short History of Antioch,’’ etc. 


POWERFUL Hittite monarchy, 

with its centre in the east of Asia 

Minor, extended over northern 

Syria, whete the inhabitants when history 

begins had attained some skill in arts 

and manufactures, due chiefly to early 

relations with Assyria and Egypt. As 

the: Hittite power declined various petty 

Semitic states grew up, as those of 

Damascus, where the Aramaean ot er 

was engaged in frequent warfare wit 

the kingdom of Israel, of Hamath, and of 
Zobah. 

In the eighth century B.c. the greater 
part of Syria became tributary to Assyria, 
then at the height of its power; and 
when the empire of Nineveh was over- 
thrown by a Medo-Babylonian alliance it 
was in tum subject to the Babylonian 
kings. Towards the end of the sixth 
century the conquests of Cyrus led to the 
inclusion of most of Syria in the Persian 
empire, and his son Cambyses, the 
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conqueror of Egyet, extended his 
dominions along the Phoenician coast. 
Damascus was the seat of government, 
but considerable local independence was 
allowed, both to the rich commercial cities 
of the coast and to various tribal chiefs 
and priest-kings. 

Alexander, after his victory at Issus, 
overran Syria with little opposition ; and 
during the next rae years it was ruled 
by a succession of Macedonian satraps, 
under whom there took place a con- 
siderable immigration of Greek veterans 
and other colonists. The ultimate success 
of Alexander’s general, Seleucus, enabled 
him to establish a powerful military 
monarchy in northern Syria, with its 
headquarters at the new capital of 
Antioch on the Orontes, some sixteen 
miles from its mouth. _ 

Coele-Syria for a time remained to the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, and only became 
incorporated in the Seleucid dominions 
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after the victories of Antiochus the Great 
a century later. The kingdom, however, 
lacked cohesion. Greek civilization was 
almost confined to the chief urban centres, 
and as family divisions and Jewish wars 
weakened the Seleucid state, Arab and 
other native peoples overran a large part 
of Syria. The campaigns of Lucullus and 
oa “9 ultimately led to the formation of 
the Roman province of Syria (A.D. 64), 
and a governor with a strong military 
force was stationed at Antioch. 


Prosperity in the Days of Augustus 


For thirty years the Roman civil wars 
kept Syria in a disturbed state, but the 
accession of Augustus inaugurated a 
period of great prosperity. The frontiers 
were successfully defended against 
Parthians and Arabs, Roman veteran 
colonies were planted, as at Berytus 
(Beirut) and Heliopolis (Baalbek), and an 
extensive export trade grew up, both in 
the products of the province and in goods 
brought by eastern caravans for despatch 
to Europe from the Syrian ports. This 

rosperity, though interrupted by the 
Fewish war of Vespasian’s time, continued 
till the growing weakness of the empire in 
the third century a.p., and the rise of the 
Sassanian monarchy in Persia, in place of 
the effete Arsacids, inaugurated a series of 
troubles. | 

In the reign of Valerian a great part of 
Syria was overrun by Persian troops, and 
the authority of Rome was only re- 
established by the energy of the royal 
house of Palmyra, which, at first professing 
to act as imperial representatives, for 
some years secured the practical separation 
of Syria from the rest of the empire. 
The campaigns of Aurelian, who over- 
threw the rebel queen Zenobia, and later 
of Diocletian, strengthened the hold of 
the empire on these parts. 


Ommiead Caliphs at Damascus 


Christianity had developed through the 
same period, and sectarian conflicts, con- 
nect 
and Monophysite heresies, play a large 
part in the history of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

From the reign of Justinian the decline 
was rapid. The persecuting policy of the 
Byzantine government alienated the 
native heretical sects, which were quite 
ready to make common cause with 
invaders. Thus the great Arab invasions 
of the period 634-38, under the first 
generation of Mahomet’s successors, met 
with but feeble resistance. The Ommiad 
wenpee were able to set up their capital 
at Damascus, which again became a rich 
and splendid city, . | 


chiefly with the Arian, Nestorian, . 


. Mosul, 


With the new Abbasside dynasty, the 
centre of government was moved away 
to Bagdad (750). Syria was left to 
the rule of lieutenants, while the affairs 
of the Christian communities were in part 
administered by their own bishops. 

Towards the end of the tenth centu 
the Byzantine empire had an unlooked- 
for revival ; and Nicephorus Phocas found. 
himself able to reconquer a large district 
from the Hamdanides, and establish a 
Byzantine duke at Antioch (969). 

Southern Syria fell into the hands of the 
new Fatimite dynasty of Egypt, which, 
taking its origin from heretical Shiite 
leaders in Barbary, now drew away a 
great part of Islam from obedience to the 
Abbasside Caliphate. In the eleventh 
century the power of the new Seljuk 
Turkish empire made itself felt in Syria, 
where Antioch was captured in 1081. 
The Turkish sultan depended largely on 
mercenary forces officered by Mamelukes, 
or slaves of the royal household, raised in 
central Asia and rewarded by grants of 
castles, cities, or provinces. 


Nur-ed-din and Saladin 


Thus most of Syria came to be divided 
among a number of military fiefs, whose 
chiefs levied taxes for their own use, but 
were bound to supply troops when called 
upon; and.they in turn had vassals 
similarly bound to supply men in war, 
and: prepared to aid them even against 
the Seljuk sultan himself. So long as the: 
central government was strong. this 
system was successful; the Mahomedan 
faith was revived, education encouraged, 
roads and bridges laid out or repaired. 

By the end of'the century, however, the 
Seljuk kingdom had ‘split up into petty 
principalities of mixed Turkish and Arab 
Origin, and on the arrival of the first 
Crusaders (1097) the whole Syrian coast 
was gradually allowed to pass under 
Frankish control. Four crusading states, 
with their capitalsat Urfa (Edessa), Antioch, 
Tripoli, and Jerusalem, were set up, and 
the port towns received Italian mercantile 
colonies, which greatly stimulated trade 
with Europe. Yet the Crusaders only 
held a coast strip some ‘fifty miles wide ; 
and theirs was rather an armed 
occupation than a systematic conquest. 

A Moslem revival was not long in 
coming, led by Zengy, atabeg, or regent, of 
who protected Aleppo against 
Frankish exactions, won Damascus from 
a hostile dynasty, and reconquered 
Edessa. On his death in 1146 his son 
Nur-ed-din continued the work, and rose 
to be virtually sultan of Syria, while 
by means of his famous lieutenant 
Saladin he overthrew the rival Fatimite 
power in Egypt... | 
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The Ayyubid dynasty which Saladin 


founded continued to rule till 1260, with 


Egypt as the centre of the empire 
and emirs at Aleppo, Homs (Emesa) 
Hama, and elsewhere. In 1258 .came a 
destructive inroad of Mongols, who ended 
the Abbasside el and overran Syria 
as far as Gaza. Egypt fell under the rule 
of a series of usurpers from the Mameluke 
class, and the ablest of these, Beibars, 
expelled the barbarians, destroyed 
Antioch (1268), and carried the Egyptian 
arms into Asia Minor. Before the end of 
the century the last possessions of the 
Franks on the Syrian coast had fallen. | 

The Circassian line of sultans (1382-1517) 
allowed the internal administration to 
become corrupt and oppressive, and 
roved unable to resist the invasion of 

imur the Tartar, who occupied Aleppo 
and Damascus and devastated northern 
Syria. This soon fell into a state of 


anarchy under rival. emirs, while the 


coasts were raided by Frankish pirates. 
In the year 1516 the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I. secured to the Turks the possession 
of all Syria. Damascus remained the 
Syrian capital, with pashas also at.Acre, 
Aleppo, and Tripoli. | eae 
In the nineteenth century the most note- 
worthy incidents are the occupation of 
oe by. the rebel governor of Egypt 
ehemet Ali s8s5-46), and the despatch 
of a French expedition to restore order in 
the Lebanon district (1860). As a result 
of the Great War the country has been 
divided between a native Arab state and 
a French protectorate on the coast. 
Cilicia, belore the Great War part of the 
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The Country . 


Held by France under mandatory of Supreme 
Council of Allied Powers, with the confirmation of 
League of Nations. Situated in Asia Minor, it is 
bounded north by Turkey, south by Palestine, 
east by Mesopotamia, and west by the Medi- 
terranean. Continuations of the Amanus and 
Taurus ranges run-from north to.south, and include 
the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon heights. . rod 
part of country is a plateau.sloping: to Medi- 


terranean on the west .and;to the<desert on the 


east. Main rivers are -the,; Euphrates, Orontes, 
‘abéut’ 60;000 squ 


and Khabur. Total area 


miles, with an estimated population.’of, about _ 


3,000,000, — 


Commerce and Industries | 
Agriculture and cattle breeding form. principal 
occupation of bulk of population. About? 6,000 
square miles are normally under crops, the 
principal being wheat, barley, sesame, lentils, 
chick peas, and durra, or Indian millet. Tobacco 
is an important product, Latakia being .one of 
the chief production centres. Sugar-cane, hemp, 
and cotton are grown, and among fruits are the 
vine, orange, olive, m , and lemon. Mineral 
deposits are largely undeveloped, and include 
. te, um, marble, and building stone. 
Main indus 


oil, flour, and silk 


es are the production of soap, wine, 
. Imports for 1922 were . 


Turkish vilayet of Adana, fell into two 
distinct halves, the western or Rugged 
and the eastern or Plain Cilicia, the latter 
including the trading centre of Tarsus. 
The first Roman province, dating from 
103 B.C., only included the Plain country, 
but it was enlarged by Pompey in 64, and 
the city of Pompeiopolis on the site of Soli 
was used for settling former pirates. 
Tarsus was the seat of government. | 
Various kingly or priestlynative dynasties 
were, however, allowed to subsist till the 
time of Vespasian (74). Tarsus had a Greek 
element from very sree times, and it 
received important privileges from Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and in the early empire 
was one of the chief seats of learning in the 
east. Augustus favoured it for its Caesa- 
rean sympathies; it e a free state, 
and the franchise was widely conferred. 
Cilicia belonged to the Byzantine 
empire until the Arab conquests of the 
seventh century. Nicephorus reconquered 
it from the Arabs in the tenth century, 
but in the eleventh the foundation of the 
Seljuk kingdom of Rim resulted in the 
southerly migration of the Christian 
Armenians, whose settlement eventually 
grew into the kingdom of Lesser Armenia. 
A Latin dynasty was established in 
1342, but subsequent internal dissensions 
led to its conquest by the Egyptian 
sultans. The western half was occupied 
by the Ottomans in the fifteenth century, 
the eastern shortly befare the subjection 
of Syria. Like Syria it was held by 
Mehemet Ali from 1833-40, and _ sub- 
sequently, as already stated, formed part 
of the vilayet of Adana. | 


AND FIGURES 


valued at 600,146,643 francs, while exports for 
the same year totalled 69,848,500 francs. Monetary 
unit the Syrian pound of nominal value of 20 
French francs. 


Communications | 

Syria is served by portions of the Hejaz and 
Bagdad railways, and there are branches to the 
principal eg Total railway mileage exceeds 
1,000, whi e roads aggregate about 1,500 miles, 


Religion and Education 


“+ Population includes about 1,500,000 of the. 


Sunni: sect. of Mahomedans and some 113,000 
Shiites. There are at Antioch three Uniat Patri- 
archs and one Orthodox Patriarch. ‘The French 
have established about 300 schools, with accom- 
modation for some 50,000 pupils, and there are 
some 120 elementary schools of British missionary 
societies. A Jesuit university has been formed 
at Beirut, and other educational activities are 
engaged in by American Missions and Roman 
Catholic agencies. ~ ; ; 


i 

Chief Towns 
Damascus, - capital 

170,000), Aleppo (140,000 

60,000), Hama (35,000), 

30,000 . 


(estimated population 
Beirut (80,000), Homs 
ripoli (30,000), Antioch 
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FELLING A WOODLAND GIANT IN _BEEVESTON ie EST, ee 
Tasmania possesses immense forest regions, eucal 
extensive areas, and timber ow repfosenis af appred 
5 eg lel yr lira mer gia peeled a 
licences are issued for aa cutting, and 
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Tasmania 


Farmers & Fruit-Growers of the Antipodes 
By Frank Fox 


Author of “ Australia,’’ “Beneath an Ardent Sun,’’ ete. 


of the Australian Common- 
wealth, reproduces curiously 
both the natural features and the social 
atmosphere of England. 
recall “green and cloudy England ” ; 
it has a noble lakeland district; its 
many beautiful rivers, such as the 
Derwent and the Tamar, are as English 
in character as they are in name. The 
crops, too, are markedly English in 
character. Hop-growing is one of the 
chief agricultural industries. On the 
rich river-flats of the river Derwent 
and its tributaries the vines are planted, 
and, as in England, the harvest-time is 
the signal for an exodus of city workers 
who come with wives and children to 
make a happy and wholesome living 
hop-picking for a month or more. 
Another characteristic 
Tasmanian industry is 
that of apple-farming. 
Probably the biggest 
flow of money from 
abroad comes to Tas- 
mania when the apple 
harvest cheques arrive 
from London. Under the 
stimulus of those cheques 
there has grown up a fine 
race of sturdy ‘“ mixed 
farmers”’ on the Huon 
river frontages in Tas- 
mania. Their staple crop 
is the apple, and the 
average yearly yield from 
the apple crop sent to 
London in a good season 
would be {250 or £300. 
In addition to growing 
apples the Huon farmer 
runs a few sheep on the 
poor-soil hills at the back 


f hemes the southern island 


Its fields 





of his river meadow, and keeps a few 
cows and pigs, the latter, fed on skim 
milk, apples, and oats, producing bacon 
fit to rank with any in the world. 
Astonishingly little do these farmers need 
from outside their farms. The town 
stores are drawn upon only for clothes 
and a few groceries. Some of the older- 
fashioned farmers even grist their own 
grain, and have their breakfast porridge 
of home-grown oats. 

Of great value to a country is such a 
class as this, since there is no imaginable 
blow of fate which can seriously threaten. 
their stability. A war, or some such 
calamity, may cut them off from their 
market and make them for a while 
poor, but it cannot make them hungry. 
Whatever happens, they can be sure of 
food and some degree of comfort. It is 
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AN APPLE ORCHARD 


Orchards that were the glory of Devonshire are rivalled in the fruit-growing districts of Tasmania, 
where thousands of acres are devoted to ed tee pears, plums, cherries, apricots, and peaches, besides 


strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, an 
this fruit is 


currants. 
e staple crop of the mixed farms on the Huon river frontages above 


les, and 
obart 


The largest area is devoted to a 


Photo, Spurling 


the ideal of the reformer in many a land 
to see increase the number of petty 
farmers such as the apple-growers of 
the Huon and the hop-growers of the 
Derwent river, Tasmania. 

It was the fortune of Tasmania to be 
chosen in the early days as a place of 
quiet retreat by many retired British 
civil servants, military and naval officers 
on pension, and Anglo-Indians. The 
climate was gentle ; the natural beauty 
of the land great; the absence of the 
expensive luxuries of civilization made 
living very cheap. These colonists set 
themselves to reproduce English con- 
ditions as far as they could. English 
fields, English gardens, and English 
houses; English trout and salmon in 
the rivers—all helped to make Tasmania 
an antipodean Home Country. Social 
life, too, was modelled very closely on 
that of England of a century ago. 
Hobart, the capital, had very much 
the atmosphere of Bath in England. 
Thus, until recently the social life 


of Tasmania was in marked contrast 
to that of the neighbouring Common- 
wealth. Before it threw in its lot 
with the Commonwealth, Tasmania was 
rather proud of being “ old-fashioned 
and English,” as contrasted with the 
more advanced and modern mainland. 
She modelled her educational system 
closely on that of England. The 
Government endowed with liberal grants 
of free lands great schools which 
modelled their systems exactly on those 
of Eton and Harrow and Rugby. Long 
before the patriotic genius of Cecil 
Rhodes founded the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships to send young citizens of the over- 
seas Dominions to learn the culture of 
English Universities, the Tasmanian 


_Government had discovered the value of 


this plan, and sent yearly to the Home 
Country Universities two ‘‘ Tasmanian 
scholars.” 

Tasmania was discovered first by the 
Dutch. Antony Van Diemen, the 
governor-general of the Dutch East 
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GRADING APPLES IN A SIZING MACHINE NEAR HOBART 


As illustrated in the opposite page, apples for the export market are all picked most carefully by 

hand to avoid bruising. From the orchards they are carried to the sheds where they are graded 

according to size in a simple but ious si machine. During this process opportunity is 
provided for further inspection and the rejection of injured fruit which might spoil] a consignment 


: TASMANIAN APPLES BEING PACKED FOR EXPORT 
After being graded according to size the apples are packed in cases which hold an average of 43 Ib. 
apiece. The Tasmanian fruit-grower sends the bulk of his produoe to New South Wales and to Great 
Britain, and in a season. looks..to. make £250. to £300 from his apples alone. Tasmanian 
fruit- and jam-making industries readily absorb the rest of his crops 
Photos, Merl La Vov 
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TASMANIA & ITS PEOPLE 


Indies, sent out an exploring expedition 
in 1642 under Abel Janz Tasman to 
explore the seas south and south-east 
of the Dutch territory. Tasman en- 
countered the coast of Tasmania on 
November 24 of that year. He 
named the land Van Diemen’s Land, in 
honour of his governor-general, and 
followed its coast-line for some time, and 
then went on to visit New Zealand, the 
Friendly, and the Fiji Islands. | 


The Dutch did not attempt to follow 


up their discovery of Tasmania. In 1787, 
when Captain Phillip founded the first 
Australian settlement at Botany Bay, 
it was thought that Van Diemen’s Land 
(which was not renamed Tasmania until 
1856) was part of the Australian 
continent, and it was included in the 
annexation of that country. An ad- 
venturous voyage by Flinders in a 
whale-boat gave the first evidence of a 
strait cutting off Van Diemen’s ‘Land 
from the continent. In the year 1795, 
Lieutenant Flinders, of the Reliance, 
started in a small boat, with Surgeon 
Bass, a series of explorations of the 
Australian coast. 


First White Settlement in Tasmania 


In December, 1797, when Flinders was 
away with his ship, Bass obtained the 
loan of:a whale-boat and a crew of eight 
men, with the object of following the 
unknown Australian coast southward. 
He discovered Twofold Bay on his way, 
and, proceeding onward, rounded 
Wilson’s Promontory, and reached, in 
spite of head winds, the inlet that he 
named Western Port. He took careful 
note of the evidence this gave regarding 
the existence of a strait cutting off 
Van Diemen’s Land from the continent ; 
and, towards the close of the next 
year, Governor Hunter placed a schooner 
and its crew at the disposal of Flinders, 
that the question might be cleared up. 
Bass joined him, and the two set out 
for the Furneaux Group, and thence 


sailed along the north of Van Diemen’s' 


Land, round Cape Grim, down the west 
coast of the island, round into Storm 


Bay, up the Derwent, and then back 
to Sydney. 

The first white settlement in Tasmania 
was not made until 1803. In 1825 the 
island was proclaimed as a separate 
Crown Colony independent of Australia, 
to be governed by a nominated Legis- 
lative Council. From that date until the 
foundation of the Australian Common- 
wealth in 1901, Tasmania shaped her 
independent course, securing responsible 
government in 1856. In the negotiations 
for the union of the Australian states 
into the Commonwealth, Tasmania 
took a very independent part. 


‘‘ Braddon’s Blot ’’ 


It was Sir Edward Braddon who 
fixed in the first Australian: Con- 
stitution the clause which was known 
to its critics as ‘‘ Braddon’s Blot,” and 
which was designed to prevent the small 
states having their identity obliterated 
when they joined in the Commonwealth. 

Since the foundation of the Common- 
wealth Tasmania naturally has lost her 
special characteristics to a great extent ; 
she is more Australian, less distinctively 
Tasmanian. But there will always remain 
some distinction. The Tasmanian 
climate makes the faces of the people 
softer and rosier than those of the 
mainland, and will keep their character 


a little different from that of 
the Australian living under his 
ardent sun. 


Who Were the Original Tasmanians P 


The differences between the Tas- 
manian and the Australian white races of 
to-day are easily enough explainable 
by the different character of the colonisa- 
tion and the different climate. Far more 
difficult it is to explain the very curious 
differences to be observed at the time 
of the first white settlement between 
the aboriginal population of Tasmania 
and her fauna and flora, and those of 
the neighbouring continent. The Tas- 
manian aborigines (now extinct) were in 
several respects different from the 
Australian type. The question of their 
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TASMANIA & ITS PEOPLE 


origin is one of great complexity and 
difficulty to ethnologists. 

Huxley concluded that they were a 
Negrito modification of the great 
Negroid type of mankind which had 
migrated eastwards to New Caledonia, 
and subsequently southwards to Tas- 
mania. ‘Another authority considers 
that they were an autochthonous race, 
or possibly a cross between such a race 
and invading colonists of the Polynesian 
family. Yet another authority, Barnard 
Davis, classes them as a peculiar and 
distinct race dwelling in their own island. 
Other ethnologists have classed them as 
(r) a distinct sub-division of the black 
races or (2) as wandering members of the 
Melanesian group modified from the 
original type 

Yet another scientific opinion is that 
the physical characters, manners, cus- 
toms, mental qualities, and the lan- 
guage of the Tasmanians make reason- 
able a theory that they were the original 
inhabitants of Australia who were 
displaced from the continent by the pre- 
sent straight-haired natives, but who 
survived in the southern island until 
the advent of white colonisation. 


A Race Now Quite Extinct 


The Tasmanian aborigine was 
generally of a more robust and more 
enterprising type than the Australian, 
and had the negro characteristic of curly 
hair. If he occupied the island when it 
formed..continuous land with Australia, 
and arrived there with the marsupial 
animals, his history connected with the 
island must date back to a very remote 
age, for the continental aboriginal type 
had departed very far from the Tas- 
manian when the white men arrived, 
though there are some characteristics of 
the South Australian aborigines which 
link them with the Tasmanian aborigines. 

It has to be recorded, unfortunately, 
that the Tasmanian aboriginal race is 
now. quite extinct. Convicts in the 


early days, escaping to the bush, by 


their cruelties inflamed the natives to 
hatred of. the white disturbers. .The 


Tasmanian black was far more courage- 
ous and truculent than the Australian 
black. He retaliated freely and outrages 
were frequent. The state of affairs got to 
be so bad that the Government formed 
the idea of herding together all the 
black natives and putting them on a_ 
special reserve on Tasman Peninsula. 
The help of the settlers was enlisted, and 
a cordon was formed round the whole 
island, as if it were to be. beaten: for 
game. The cordon gradually closed ‘in 
on Tasman Peninsula after some weeks of 
“beating ” the forests. It was found © 
then that one. aboriginal woman had 
been captured! Such a result might 
have been foreseen. The cordon did not.- 
embrace 2,000 settlers. The idea of 
these being able to drive before them. a 
whole native race familiar with the bush 
was absurd. 


‘‘ Tasmanian Tiger’’ and ‘‘ Tasmanian Devil’’ 


After that the old conditions ruled in 
Tasmania. Blacks and whites were in 
constant conflict, and the black race 
quickly perished. To-day there is not a 
single member of that race alive, 
Truganini, its last representative, having 
died in 1876. 

The fauna of Tasmania is also in 
some respects markedly different from 
that of Australia. Most of the Australian 
animals are represented, but there exist. 
in addition, as peculiar to Tasmania, 
the “Tasmanian Tiger’ and_ the 
“Tasmanian Devil,” which are the last 
representatives of carnivorous mar- 
supials. The “ tiger’ is about the size 
of a small Bengal tiger, the ‘ devil "’ 
about the size of a large wild-cat. Both 
are extremely fierce and bloodthirsty, 
but are now almost extinct. 


Fruit Garden of the Antipodes 


The “ tiger’’ would ravage a whole 
flock of sheep in a night. The “ devil” 
would attack any man or beast. 

Most European animals thrive in 
Tasmania. It is a notable place for 
breeding the highest quality of sheep. 
Horses and dairy cattle flourish. Deer 
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TASMANIAN FORESTERS ENGAGING IN A WOOD-CHOPPING MATCH 


Expert woodsmen develop a dexterity in the use of the axe 

hand who, with much pain and effort, merely succeeds in bu 

ing the axe with rhythmic celerity and beautiful ease. 
uent amusement in the timberlands of Tasmania 


with perfect 


Wood eeapedh 


opping competitions are a 


sitively astonishing to the prentice 
ering a tree. They place each blow 


Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 


do well. Some South African and Euro- 
pean animals have been acclimatised.. 
Tasmania has an area of 26,215 square 
miles. The coast is very wild and 
picturesque in the south and on the 
west. In the centre of the island is a 
great chain of lakes. There are several 
important mountain systems and some 
great rivers, such as the Derwent, the 
Huon, and the Tamar. The climate is far 
more equable than that of the mainland. 
Up till very recently Tasmanian 
industry depended chiefly on farming, 
stock-breeding, and the tin, copper, and 
silver-lead mines. Lately the island has 
developed ambitions to become a 


manufacturing State . by developing 
hydro-electrical energy. Vast water 
power resources exist and they are being 
harnessed for the generation of power. 
It is estimated that at least 500,000 
h.p. can be obtained. Already works 
developing 34,000 h.p. are in operation. 

But whatever may be the future 
manufacturing developments, it may be 
presumed that Tasmania will draw. 
always the greatest part of her wealth 


from her good, well-watered soil, and a 


gentle, sunny.climate. She is very well 
suited to be the fruit garden of the 
Antipodes and the. summer resort. of . 
the Australian population. . 


Tibet 


I. Manners & Customs in “the Forbidden Land” 


By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.c.s.L, K.C.LE., 


Author of “India and Tibet: Within,’’ ete. 


IBET is a large country—as large 
as France, Germany, and Italy 
together—and its people differ 

considerably, those of the towns and 
villages being of an almost different race 
from the pastoral nomads of the steppes, 
and the inhabitants of the side of Tibet 
adjoining India differing widely from 
those of the side adjoining China. Con- 
sequently, manners and customs vary 
greatly. Still, there is much in common 
between them. 

The Tibetans have, for example, a 
common religion. With the exception 
of a few Chinese and some Nepalese 
traders, they are 
all Buddhists, and 
Buddhists of a 
peculiar type. 
They are all, there- 
fore, dominated by 
the same funda- 
mental ideas, all 
the more so be- 
cause in Tibet 
religion is the rule. 
The sovereign 
ruler is the incar- 
nation or manifes- 
tation of a Bud- 
dhist saint, and the 
whole country is 
dotted over with 
monasteries, threc 
at Lhasa contain- 
ing over five 
thousand monks, 
and many holding 
several hundred. 
Of every family of 
position at least 
One member be- 
comes either a 
priest or a monk. 
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PATRICIAN LADY OF TIBET 

Though the eyes are distinctly narrow, the 

women of high rank are often 

noticeably less flat and Mongoloid than the rest 
of their features © 


United thus by a common bond of 
religious observance the Tibetans are by 
nature a solid people—a strong, massive 
people built on big lines. Many of the 
tribes on the Chinese border are quarrel- 
some and given to feuds and brigandage. 
And even in holy Lhasa itself—Lhasa, 
the residence of the Dalai Lama, the 
Supreme Pontiff of Tibet—there is much 
brawling and pillaging. But in the 
main the people are orderly and unag- 
gressive. No great waves of conquest 
have issued from Tibet to spread over 
the plain of either India or China. 

Surrounded as the Tibetans are by 
stupendous moun- 
tains, a spirit of 
seclusion is bred 
in them; they like 
to keep themselves 
to themselves, and 
are nervous about 
the ingress of 
foreigners, who 
might disturb their 
habit of thought 
and introduce new 
ways of life. 

On the whole, 
they are content 
‘in their religious 
life, in cultivating 
the land, tending 
their flocks, and 
in such petty 
trading as may 
be necessary to 
supply their simple 
wants. They have 
a sturdy indepen- 
dence in regard to 
the foreigner, but 
to their own 
authorities they 
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FOUR CABINET MINISTERS WHO NEGOTIATED WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


oh 


wea Ta 


Assisting in the long-drawn-out negotiations between the representatives of the British military 
mission and the Tibetans were these four Shapés or Councillors. Conferences were difficult as, 


in Tibet, many strange ideas were prevalent. 


t was firmly believed that the erection of a holy . 


wall of loose stones could effectually stop several regiments of British and Indian infantry 
Photo, John Claude White 


are most amenable. The heads of 
big monasteries on the Chinese border 
may acknowledge only a somewhat 
nominal allegiance to the Dalai Lama 
at Lhasa, but, as a rule, the Tibetans 
recognize his authority implicitly. And 
their reverence for a personage regarded 
as extremely holy produces in them 
habits of kindliness and courtesy. 

The Tibetans are not a highly 
intellectual race, and have not the 
polish of the Chinese, from whom their 
culture has. been mostly received, for 
their Buddhism did not come direct 
from India, but from China. But they 
have imbibed from the Chinese much 
distinction and politeness of manner. 
A Tibefan of any position will always 
comport himself with dignity and com- 
posure. “And the ordinary Tibetan, 
while full of deference towards his 
superiors, will always retain his solid 


self-respect. As hosts they excel. A 
host will not receive his guests with 
that grave and frigid dignity common 
in other parts of Asia, but with genuine 
warmth and geniality. Even strangers 
whom they have to repel from their 
country they will, as a rule, repel, if 
firmly, at any rate with courtesy. 

His superior in rank and position the 
Tibetan will always treat with the 
greatest respect, bowing deeply before 
him and not presuming to sit unless first 
invited to do so. And equals are also 
ceremonious to one another. When 
paying a visit of ceremony a very 
graceful custom of exchanging white 
silk scarves is observed. The host or 
the guest will place on the outstretched 
hands of the other a long white or light 
blue silk scarf and wish him peace. 

Tea-drinking is a custom prevalent 
throughout Tibet. The tea drunk is 
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of .a very coarse kind imported from 
China. It is stewed and mixed with 
butter and salt, and is then poured into 
china cups. The host and guest sit on a 
carpet on either side of a low table on 
which the teacups are placed. And 
over their successive cups of tea they 
carry on a cheerful if not very intellectual 
conversation, and exchange jokes of a 
simple, homely kind. 

One very remarkable custom the 
Tibetans have—though it Is only prac- 
tised by men of the lowest degree. It 
is the custom of putting out the tongue 
as a form of salutation. The man will 
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bend the knee very low, putting the 


_ Tight hand beside the right cheek and 


the left hand under the elbow of the 
tight arm, and at the same time stick 
out his tongue. It is meant to signify 
that he places himself entirely at the 
disposal of his superior. 

Dancing the Tibetans delight in. 
And though the dance itself is dull 
enough, being nothing more than a 
slow shuffle, the dancers monotonously 
circling round each other, the Tibetans 
sing and drink and make merry during 
the performance, and it seems to satisfy 
their simple needs. They will also, when 
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DAUGHTERS OF TIBET’S FAR MOUNTAINS 


Solidity and stolidity are the main characteristics of the Tibetan, and these show themselves in the 


outward aprearence © this group. While they resent the intrusion of foreigners into their fastnesses, 
they will, if necessary, receive them as guests with considerable politeness and even charm of manner. 
The women hold a singularly advanced position in this otherwise backward land 
‘ Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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LADAKH! VISITORS TO TIBET IN THEIR FLEECE-LINED COATS 
Near the Kashmir border, where the young Indus flows, live the Ladakhis. For the most part they 
are Mongoloids, and by religion Buddhists. They live in villages of huts, above which are usually 
jto be.seen the walls of some Lama temple. The villagers grow peas and wheat, keep sheep and 
yaks or Tibetan oxen, and sometimes augment their incomes by serving with caravans 
Photo, Georg Hasche? 
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MONGOL PILGRIMS TO TIBET’S SACRED SH 
There is an enormous veneration felt throughout China and Mongolia for the holy places in Tibet. 
Tradition makes these spots wondrous, and their remoteness adds an awed curiosity. These men, 
one of whom wears a fox-skin cap, while the other exhibits jewelled charms, a trumpet and prayer- 
wheel, are on the road from Tashi Lunpo, near Shigatze 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Sorvice 
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possible, turn their work into a dance 
with song. 
on the roofs they will stamp rhythmi- 
cally and chant as they stamp. 

The most weird of their dances, and 
one which. the Tibetans will attend in 
crowds and never tire of watching, is 
the devil dance—a religious perform- 
ance, in which priests wearing masks 
of the most fantastic description, repre- 
senting the heads of demons, slowly 


In stamping down mud 


They go about unveiled, and in tradé 
and business take an active part. 
During the course of the mission. to 
Tibet in 1903-4 crowds of women used 
to appear outside the camps: bringing 
country produce for sale. They work 
in the fields, and though they do not 
follow the religious life to the same 
extent as the men, there are nunneries 
as well as monasteries in Tibet, and 
some of these contain several hundred 
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FERRY BOAT THAT CARRIES PILGRIMS OVER THE BRAHMAPUTRA 





When, during the early days of February, hundreds of pilgrims are making their way to Shigatze 


for the New 


ear Festival, numbers of boats of this kind are in use for transport across or 


own 


the river. ‘The construction simply involves the making of a light framework of boughs, covered 


with sewn yak-hide. 


circle about one another to the accom- 
paniment of drums, cymbals, and flutes, 
while high lamas, drinking tea, look on. 
The dance is supposed to remind the 
people of the terrors that await them 
if they behave ill. 

All these dances are performed by 
men and not by women. But women 
play a great part in the life of Tibet. 
They are not secluded as are the women 
of India and of Mahomedan countries. 


The blades of the oars are forked, with a leather web between the prongs 
Photo, Jokn Clauds White 


nuns. A curious custom which is preva- 
lent among the lower classes is that of 
the women smearing their faces with a 


.mahogany-coloured dye in order to 


conceal their good looks. This custom 
is founded on a law enacted three 
hundred years ago and designed to 
reduce the natural attractiveness of 
women—thereby going straight against 
the natural and praiseworthy instinct 
of every human being, whether man. or 
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YAK DRIVERS WELL WRAPPED AGAINST WINTER AND ROUGH WEATHER 


Any expedition into Tibet depends to some extent upon these sturdy men. Accustomed, like the 

shaggy cattle they tend, to great altitudes, they and the beasts form the sole method of transport over 

a large part of this desolate land. They -wear their sheepskin coats fleece inwards, and, equipped 
with caps of thé same material, can defy weather that might daunt the hardiest European 
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TRIPS OF CLOTH THAT GO TO MAKE A CLUMSY GARB 

Grace and line and new-fangled fashions find no place in the costumes of Tibet. Both sexes wear 

an outer garment like a dressing-gown. It is made of blanket-sha pieces of cloth striped in various 

bright colours and sewn together. The cloth is woven of wool on a simple loom, very similar in 
principle to the more delicate implement of Celebes illustrated in page 3726 

Photos, John Claude White 
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woman, to beautify and not disfigure 
himself or herself. 

The marriage customs vary con- 
siderably according to the locality. 
But there is one custom for which Tibet 
is remarkable—the practice of polyandry 
—that is, of one woman having two or 
more husbands. This is perhaps not 
so common in Tibet as has been sup- 
posed. Still, it is a recognized custom, 
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DEPUTY OF THE DALAI 


who signed the treaty 

Photo, John Claude White 
and it is regarded as perfectly legitimate. 
The most common form it takes is for 
two or more brothers to hold a wife in 
common. For economic reasons not 
being able each to afford a wife they 
combine together to have one between 
them, though it is generally the case 
that one or other of the brothers is 
absent from home. There are also cases 
in which two or more men who are not 





LAMA 

When the British military mission reached Lhasa in 1904 for the 
purpose of stabilising both prestige and trade, the Dalai Lama 
fled, Jeaving this man with the great seal of office. He it was 


brothers marry the same woman; and 
others where a woman already married 
gains influence over her husband, and with 
his consent marries another in addition 
to him. In case the mother of a family 
dies either the father or the son takes a 
new spouse, who becomes at the same 
time the wife of the other male members 
of the family. But the marriage of 
brothers with sisters or of cousins is 
prohibited by law and 
censured by public 
opinion. 

When we consider the 
great number of men who 
enter the monasteries, and 
are therefore supposed to 
be celibates, it seems 
strange that many of the 
women should have more 
than one husband apicce. 
But a large number of 
the women of Lhasa and 
of the big towns form 
temporary and recognized 
marriages with Chinese, 
Nepalese, and other 
“zt foreigners who come to 

Tibet without _ their 
wa 6wwomenfolk, and perhaps 
polyandry is not actually 
very prevalent. 

The Tibetan women are 
' capable and masterful, 
and, according to the 
Japanese traveller, 
Kawaguchi, from whose 
book, ‘‘ Three Years in 
Tibet,” the following 
account of the marriage 
customs is taken, the 
wife’s authority over the 
husband is surprising. All the money 
which the husbands have earned has to 
be handed over to their common wife, 
and when a husband needs money 
for a particular purpose he has to beg 
it of his wife. If she happens to find 
one of her husbands keeping back his 
earnings the wife will break out in 
anger and slap him. She will also order 
her husbands to go out shopping for her, 
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WITHIN THE MAGIC PRECINCTS OF NA-CHUNG MONASTERY : 


Lhasa is famous for its religious houses. Near the De-Bung, illustrated in page 4901, stands the 
monastery of Na-chung, the seat of the chief wizard of Tibet. The buildings are bright with scarlet 
and ese and in summer the whole place. blooms with hollyhocks, stocks, and oun of feather- 


bamboos. Na-chung is a good example of Buddhism and devil worship by side 


Photo, Jokn Claude White 
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and the husbands are quite obedient. 
An agreement to the effect that either 
husband or wife may divorce the other 
whenever either he or she has become 
averse to continuing as the other’s 
partner is acknowledged as a legitimate 
condition of a matrimonial contract. 

The Tibetans generally, whether men 
or women, marry between the twentieth 
and twenty-fifth year, and not so 
extremely young as boys and girls marry 
in India. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why the Tibetans are of a 
more robust, sturdier type. If a woman 
who has several brothers as her husbands 
gives birth to a child, the eldest husband 
is called the father and the rest uncles. 
The woman does not choose her hus- 
bands. She is compelled to marry the 
husbands her parents select. The 
parents do not even tell their daughter 
that a proposal has been made. These 
compulsory marriages, therefore; fre- 
quently end in divorce. 


Marriages Planned by Parents 


The parents of a young man make 
inquiries for a suitable bride among 
families of the same social position as 
his own and, when a girl is found, com- 
municate through a middleman with 
her parents, and the parents before 
giving a definite reply will consult a 
fortupe-teller or priest. The whole of 
these negotiations are kept a secret from 
both the girl and the young man till 
the actual wedding-day. There is no 
custom of exchanging presents or of the 
bride bringing a dowry or anything like 
a marriage contract regarding the 
property of the parties Concerned. Only 
the bride’s parents, for the sake of social 
opinion, furnish the bride with all things 
needed for her marriage. 

On the morning of the wedding the 
girl’s parents casually tell the girl that 
the weather being fine they intend 
going to the temple, and that she had 
better go with them, and as they are 


going to have a “ lingka feast,’’ she had. 


better have her hair done. Her parents 
then give her new toilet articles, and 


when at last the toilet is complete inform 
her for the first time that an engagement 
is made, and that she is to be married 
that very day—or, rather, that the 
commencement of the .marriage festivi- 
ties is to be made that day, for the rich 
give a series of pre-nuptial banquets for 
a fortnight, and even the poor give 
feasts for. two or three days before the 
actual wedding ceremony takes place. 


Pre-Nuptial Festivities 


During these festivities the relatives 
and acquaintances of her parents visit 
the family with presents of money, food, 
or clothes to congratulate them on their 
daughter’s happy wedding, and then 
visitors are cordially entertained, 
Tibetan tea and cold spirits, which they 
drink to excess, being provided. While 
drinking they eat nothing at all, but 
at the afternoon meal they take some 
meat and wheat-cakes, and boiled rice 
mixed with butter, sugar, raisins, and 
Chinese persimmons. 

In the evening again the guests are 
entertained to a dinner. When the 
feasts begin to flag the fun is revived 
by singing and dancing, the dances 
being regular and systematic, and each 
dancer keeping step with the music as 
carefully as soldiers at drill, though 
their regularity and solemnity do not 
interfere with the zest and keenness 
of enjoyment. 


Wedding-Day Observances 


Towards the close of the festive time 
the parents of the bridegroom send their 
representatives with a number of at- 
tendants to the bride’s home for the 
bride, taking with them some money as 
“breast money,” or nursing expenses, 
that is remuneration for the mother’s 
care in bringing up the girl. Then the 
middleman gives the bride the dress, 
belt, Chinese shoes, and all the other 
articles necessary for the bride during 
the wedding ceremony. A _ precious 
gem, such as is usually worn in the 
middle of the forehead, is also presented. 
The bride’s own parents present her 
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MONKS OF DE-BUNG, ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MONASTERIES 


Lhasa, Tibet’s sacred city, lies in a great plain girt with hills. At the foot of these and overlooking 
the, valley of the Kyi-chu river stands the monastery of De-Bung, which contains about eight 


thousand monks. 


Much of the building which overlooks this fine terrace is painted in brilliant 


colours. The Dalai Lama, head of the Lamaist creed, visits De-Bung once a year 
Photo, John Claude White 


with valuable ornaments—a fringe, neck- 
rings, ear-rings, finger-rings, ornamental 
armlets, and breast jewels. 

Early in the morning of the nuptial 
day the parents give a farewell banquet 
in the house of the bride. At the same 
time the Buddhist priests are asked by 
the family to hold a festival service in 
honour of the village and family gods. 
Simultaneously, another festival is held 
in the house of the bride by the priest 
of the Bon religion—the ancient religion 
of Tibet. The banquet over, there 
enters the preacher who is to exhort 
the bride. He stands in front of her 


and instructs her by means of a collec- 
tion of maxims. She must behave with 
kindness, obey her superiors, including 
her parents-in-law, wait upon her hus- 
band and his brothers and sisters with 
equal kindness, and treat her servants 
as if they were her own children. The 
father and mother with tears repeat 
similar exhortations, and then relatives 
and friends, bursting into tears, take the 
bride by the hands and most tenderly 
make their own exhortations. 

When the bride leaves her house she 
weeps bitterly, and very reluctantly is 
placed on horseback and taken to the 
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THE SHIGATZE SHOOTING COMPETITION 


It has been found necessary by the monks, who live entirely upon the credulity and superstition 
of the people, to provide their supporters with occasional diversion. This must always be of a 
spectacular nature, and, since even Tibetans might tire of unrelieved devil-dancing and other 
religious show, an annual] shooting competition is held on a plain outside the town of Shigatze 


Photo, Percy Brown 


house of the bridegroom. Her head 
and face are covered with a cloth so 
that no glimpse of her face can be 
caught. On her way three banquets 
are given by the bride’s relatives and 
three by the bridegroom's. But when 
the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house 
she finds the gate bolted and barred till 


a man with a sword of secret charm’ 


tears to pieces such evil spirits or 
epidemic diseases as may have come 
with the bride. 

Then the mother of the bridegroom 
comes out with some sour milk and a 
mixture of baked flour, butter, and 
‘Sugar, and leads the party to a banquet, 


when a priest is brought in to inform 
the gods of the village and of the house 
that an addition has been made to the 
members of the family, and they are 
asked to extend their arms and welcome 
the bride. These prayers over, the father 
and mother of the bridegroom give a 
piece of silk to the couple and to all the 
people who have come to see the bride 
off and to receive her. And this ceremony 
makes the couple husband and wife. . _ 
The burial customs of the Tibetans 
are no less remarkable than the marriage 
customs. In their funeral ceremonies 
neither a coffin nor an urn is used in 


which to deposit the corpse. It is 
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ARCHER-MUSKETEER READY FOR THE NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS 


So soon as the competitors are assembled, they parade along the racecourse, cavaliers and horses 
decked in the brightest colours. The course is about seven feet wide, with a mud bank a foot high 


on either side. 


en each horseman takes his turn at riding at full tilt down the course and shooting 


at two targets, about sixty yards apart, first with the bow, and then with gun and bow alternately 
Photo, Percy Brown 


simply laid on a wooden frame, a piece 
of white cloth is thrown over it, and 
it is carried away by two men. The 
corpse is then disposed of in one of 
four different modes, according to the 
advice of the priest who has been pre- 
viously consulted, first, as to the 
auspicious day, then as to the mode of 
funeral, and, lastly, as to the final 


disposal of the corpse. 
The four modes are distinguished from 


each other according to the agency’ 


brought into the service—water, fire, 


earth, or birds of the air. Of these four | 


the one generally regarded ‘as best and 
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most commonly used in Tibet is the 
mode of leaving the corpse to be 
devoured by vultures. The other modes 
are cremation, water-burial, and burial 
in the earth. This last method is never 
adopted except when a person dies of 
smallpox, and when the British troops 
buried the Tibetan corpses after a fight 
during the progress of the mission to 
Lhasa in 1904 the Tibetans surrep- 
titiously in the night dug them up again 
and exposed them to be devoured in the 
usual way by vultures. | 

When the burial is by air the corpse is 
taken out to some rock, the white sheet 
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TIBET & THE TIBETANS 


is removed, the priest chants texts to 
the accompaniment of drums and cym- 
bals, and a man with a sword comes 
forward, cuts open the .abdomen, re- 
moves the entrails, and severs the 
various members of the body. Vultures 
having by this time gathered round they 
begin to eat the flesh. The bones are 


pounded to powder, mixed with baked ' 
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PILGRIM WHO MEASURES WITH HIS -BODY TWO HUNDRED 


peaches, and small black persimmons. 
The head of the house first picks up some 


of the fruits with his right hand, tosses 


them up three times, and eats them. 
Then his wife, guests, and servants 
follow his example, one after another. 
Tea is then served with fried cakes of 
wheat flour for each. The eating is much 
chjoyed, and the New Year season is very 
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No more striking example of the stern demands of Eastern faiths could be given than this. The 
pilgrim has vowed to make the journey from Lhasa to a monastery upon the sacred mountain, 


verest. This he does by a series of 
and standing on the spot they mark 


flour, and thrown to the vultures. The 
cloth is the perquisite of the men who 
cut up-the body and pounded the bones. 

While the burial ceremony is taking 
place a religious service is also conducted 
at the house of the deceased, and when 
the ceremony is over those who have 
attended it call at the house of the 
bereaved family and are feasted by the 
members of it. 

New Year’s Day is observed in Tibet 
with much ceremony. In the morning 
a piece of coloured silk, or handkerchiefs 


sewn together in the shape of a flag, is 


put over a heap of baked flour on which 
are strewn some dried grapes, dried 


rostrations, lying ‘down, stretching out his hands, rising 
, then lying down again, and so for two hundred miles 


festive. But, strangely enough, no words 
of congratulation are exchanged. 

The Tibetans in their personal habits 
are by no means cleanly. They very 
seldom wash, and the lower classes are 
extremely dirty and clad in filthy 
clothes. Their houses also are very 
dirty, and, having only very small 
windows, are very cold and dark. But 
they are well and solidly built. All the 
buildings, in fact, whether domestic 
dwellings, monasteries, or forts, have a 
solidity and massiveness which are almost 
Egyptian, and fully in keeping with the 
character of the people. They have the 
same simplicity of design and the same 
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TIBET &. THE TIBETANS . 


method of sloping slightly inwards from 
the base upwards that the Egyptian 
buildings show, and they give the same 
sense of permanence and four-squareness. 
There is nothing graceful or elegant about 
any building in Tibet, but there is not 
one that is not impressive by its strength. 


the visitor. emerges into spacious rooms 
with nothing mean. about them. An 
ordinary farmhouse would be of two 
storeys, with perhaps a courtyard. The 
roofs are flat, and are used for drying 
grain. The rooms in each wing of a 
courtyard would be inhabited by various 





RETINUE OF SERVING MAIDS DISPLAY THE- FAMILY HEIRLOOMS 
Beads and elaborate ornaments for the hair constitute the main features of feminine titivation in 


Tibet. 


The wife of some local magnate will see to it that her tire-women are suitably splendid on 


any ptblic occasion, and delights in showing off her stock of jugs and other utensils, made usually 


of copper. 


Of their teapots the Tibetans are specially proud 


Photo, Percy Brown 


The interior of a Tibetan house is, 
however, more comfortable than the 
exterior would lead us to think.’ It is 
cold, and it is dirty. But it is full of 
carpets, clothing, furniture, utensils, 
ornaments, etc.—all of real beauty. 
In his own way the Tibetan makes 
himself very snug. 

The entrance to the building, of what- 
ever description, is always very narrow. 
But once through this narrow entrance 


relations, and filled with the usual 
agricultural implements. 

In the main part of the building will 
nearly always be found a little private 
chapel filled with figures of Buddha 
and the Buddhist saints, and kept neat 
and clean and with flowers constantly’ 
renewed. Painted banners with pic- 
tures of the saints and representations 
of heaven above and hell below will be 
hung from the walls, and texts from the 
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WONDERFUL HAIRDRESSING THAT IS KEPT INTACT FOR DAYS 
Tibetan ladies ‘‘ do” their hair as seldom as possible, for the creation of such a coiffure is an anxious 
and tiring affair. The features framed thus in hair have a certain dainty melancholy, and when these 
women abstain from smearing their faces with a popular.concoction whose chief ingredient is soot, 

they are often not ill-favoured. Similar long sleeves are illustrated in page 3523 
Photo, Percy Brown 
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LAMAS WHO TRAIN LITTLE TIBETANS 
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IN .THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO 


Such teaching as children receive in Tibet is in the hands of the lamas, or monks, who successfully 
instil into the young minds the fog of superstition and demonology that fills their own imaginings. 
Still, as all over the world, the children provide a lighter side, and these merry little urchins, 
grinning in their rags, find plenty of fun to counteract gloomy folklore 
Photo, Georg Haeckel 


Buddhist books inscribed on scrolls. 
The kitchen is big. and dark and filled 
with smoke, but here again the dirtiness 
is redeemed to some extent by the 
beauty of the utensils. These kitchens 
in Tibet are filled with numbers’ of huge 
copper vessels which have become 
family heirlooms, and in which the family 
takes a real pride. The chief of these 
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are the cooking vats—gigantic vessels 
of beaten copper, with rounded bottoms, 
and built into the clay oven-bank. 
These are kept brightly burnished, and 
are decorated with birds, fishes, roses, 
and other objects. They are the special 
treasures of the family. 

Besides, there are hot-water jugs, 
milk-jugs, and, above all, teapots, these 





NUNS AND LAY SISTERS OF A NUNNERY OF TIBET 
Many years ago a law was passed in Tibet which aimed at making the women, at no time remarkably 


attractive outside their own country, still less so in their own. 


The effects of this still endure, and it 


is not surprising that, in the few nunneries that exist, the inmates should live in a state of uncleanliness 


surprising even in Tibet. 


One of the group holds a prayer-wheel 


Photo, John Claude White 


last often being of enormous size and 
impressive from the big simplicity of 
their design, while the smaller ones are 
richly ornamented and studded with 
coral and turquoise. 

The ‘house will contain also examples 
of Chinese porcelain and jade often of 
great beauty, and, unluckily, in these 
days, much garish European ware, such 
as lamps and vases. Piles of valuable 
clothing will also be found in the better- 
class houses—rich and exquisite Chinese 
silks and satins, Chinese shoes, thick 
blankets and quilts, fur coats, and so on. 

Of actual cash the Tibetans possess 
little. Their wealth consists in their 
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flocks of sheep and herds of yaks, and 
in the produce of their lands. This is 
sufficient to make thein comfortable 
and, on the whole, contented. And 
with the women wearing charm boxes 
(containing charms, texts, or relics of the 
saints), ear-rings studded with turquoises, 
headdresses ornamented with strings of 
seed-pearls, the people, though dirty, 
present a well-to-do appearance. 
Perhaps the most interesting custom 
is that associated with the selection of 
a successor to one of the many incarna- 
tions of the Buddhist saints, or Living 
Buddhas, ‘as they are sometimes called. 
The best known is the Dalai Lama of 


“ MAGICIAN IN FULL DRESS AND AN ADMIRING BAND OF MONKS 


To the Tibetan every river, mountain-top, or waterfall has its particular devil. The houses are 
infested with them. it is the magician's art to find out which particular demon is causing harm, 


and to indicate suitable propitiation. favourite device is the hanging up of miniatures of the home 
and its occupants carved in wood in order that the devil may vent its wrath upon those instead = 
: Photo, Georg Haochel 
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Lhasa—the Grand Lama, as he is often 
styled. He is not only a personage of 
high spiritual repute, -but has political 
governance of the country. More im- 
portant spiritually but less important 
politically is the Tashi Lama of Shigatze. 
And, besides these chief incarnations, 
there are lesser lights such as the Holy 
Lama living in a monastery at a height 
of 16,000 feet above sea-level near the 
foot of Mount Everest and visited by 
the Mount Everest Expedition in 1922, 
and the Living Buddha of Nalang in 
Eastern Tibet visited by Reginald 
Farrer in 1915. : 

These sacred persons are regarded 
with peculiar reverence by the people, 
who will shade their eyes with their 
hands, as they would when looking at 
the sun, in order not to be blinded by 
the glory radiating from them. They 
almost invariably sit cross-legged, as in 
the figures of Buddha, upon a raised 
dais, and are approached by all with 
the utmost deference of demeanour. 


And, having been brought up from their 


very babyhood in the belief that they 
are holy above their fellows, and having 
never known what it is to be treated as 
anything else but holy, their holiness 
sits with perfect naturalness upon them. 


Sanctity of ‘the Living Buddhas 


They are, of course, very ignorant of 
the world outside Tibet and outside 
Buddhism, but they spend much of their 
time in studying their own sacred books, 
and in learning passages of them by 
heart. No doubt in the monasteries in 
which they live there are jealousies and 
wars of ambition between the inmates, 
and some of these may touch even the 
Living Buddhas, but in the main their 
sanctity is respected and preserved with 
surprising regularity, and the result is, 
perhaps, due to the rigidity of the 
etiquette with which they are hedged 
about. What they may and what they 
may not do, when they may stand and 
when they must sit, and every detail of 
their comportment, is all laid down 
with the clearest precision. 
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When one of these Living Buddhas 
dies—or, as the Tibetans would express 
it, wishes to change his existing body— 
his adherents look about for a new body 
into which he must have transferred 
his spirit—or transferred himself. They 
therefore look about for babies born 
about the time he died, for one whose 
body bears the recognized marks of 


‘Buddhahood, and, according to Reginald 


Farrer, before him they lay an assort- 
ment of rosaries and  thunderbolts 
and mitres and other ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia, among which are the 
trappings of the late Living Buddha. 
If the child has, indeed, the latter’s 
spirit he will unerringly pick out the 
property which was formerly his, and 
thus prove his claim to be, indeed, the 
new incarnation of the Living Buddha 
who for a time had passed away. 


Manifestations Through the Flesh 


But Reginald Farrer insists that the 
word “incarnation ’’ usually employed 
when speaking of these Holy Lamas 
conveys an entirely false idea, and makes 
the whole conception appear yet more 
antagonistic to the doctrines of the 
founder of Buddhism than it really is, 
These are not, he says, incarnations but 
manifestations through the flesh of 
certain aspects of the Supreme Holiness. 
The idea of these revelations was born 
in northern Buddhism long after the 
time of the Buddha, and has never 
met any favour in the purer school of 
the south. 

These incarnations or manifestations 
required the ratification of the Emperor 
of China and the sanction of the Church, 
and the heads of the Church may declare 
at will that a certain manifestation has 
determined and will never reappear. 


Rnormous Power of the Dalai Lama 


They are, however, not necessarily or 
finally attached to a religious foundation, 
and are not Church dignitaries in the 
sense that the priors and abbots are, 
but stand as it were aside from the 
ecclesiastical organization. though of 
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STREET OF HOLY LHASA, CITY OF MYSTERY AND DISILLUSION 


For centuries Lhasa, the lone city hid somewhere behind the Himalayas, was known only to a few 
Chinese officials and a handful of priests and adventurers. The first view of the place reveals it upon 


an eminence in a surrounding plain. 


On entering, most buildings, fair outside, are filthy within, 


and in the streets dogs and pigs munch the garbage from house and booth 
Photo, Edmund Candler 


superior sanctity and importance. Never- 
theless, it usually happens that districts 
and abbeys develop their own manifes- 
tation, and that on such and such a 
community such and such a manifes- 
tation sheds the illumination of his 
permanent presence. They accept all 
the deference shown them with com- 
plete assurance but without any air 
of arrogant superiority—trather, indeed, 
with a touch of truest kindliness. 
They have a poise and case which affect 
all beholders and their courtesy and 
graciousness are especially attractive. 


In the case of the Dalai Lama, who. 


wields such enormous power, being both 


spiritual and political sovercign of Tibct, 
it has been found in practice that much 
trouble results from a youth of eighteen 
—the age at which new incarnation 
comes into his full powers—having 
such absolute authority in his hands. 
In many instances, therefore, the 
regent in whose hands has been the 
authority during the child’s minority 
has taken measures to ensure that the 
incarnation again changes its body. The 
average age of the Dalai Lamas is very 
low. The present Dalai Lama is an 
exception. He is a man of political 
proclivities and was more than a match 
for his regent. 
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LONELY ANCHORITE OF THE MOUNTAINS AND HIS RUDE CELL 


Of several classes of hermit recognized in Tibet, the holiest consists of lamas who enter monasteries 

and are walled up in a small cell vowing never to come out save as @ Corpse. Others live in grottoes 

in the mountains and are attended by . There are constant relays of the latter, who spend 
the winter months obtai free food and shelter for their services 


Photo, Georg Haechel 
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MONOLITH THAT RECORDS A TREATY WITH THE CHINESE EMPEROR: 
et past ri shar treme bart under a sacred willow tree, stands this monolith, set in a granite frame 
and called Do-Ring. It is said to date from a.p. 783. Th e indentations on its surfaces are ‘‘ cup- 
; eee 8 term given to primitive incisions on rock surfaces and made, perhaps, by mothers of 


as votive offerings for the safety of themselves and their babes in time of childbirth 


Photo, John Claude White . 
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Tibet 


II. The Land of the Lamas and Its Story 


By Sir E. Denison Ross, C.LE. 


Director, School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 


IBETAN writers trace their history 
back to a king who is said to have 
reigned in the fourth century B.c., 

but the more or less authentic history 
of Tibet, apart from mere legend, begins 
in the seventh century of our era with 
Srong-[san-Gam-Po, who brought the 
scattered Tibetan tribes under his single 
rule, and founded an empire which 
extended from Ssu-chuan to the borders 
of India and Baltistan, with its capital 
at Lhasa. 

This kingdom was known to the Chinese 
as T’u-fan or T’u-p’o, from which the 
name Tibet is derived. Srong-Tsan-Gam- 
Po was sufficiently powerful to demand 
and obtain a princess of the royal house of 
T’ang in marriage. His first wife was a 
daughter of the King of Nepal. Both his 
wives were Buddhists, and it was no doubt 
mainly due to the influence of these two 

ueens that he introduced Buddhism into 
the country. 

It is, however, probable that during 
the preceding century sporadic efforts 
had been made by Indian Buddhist 
missionaries to convert the Tibetans. 
Hitherto, the Tibetans, though they 
possessed a local religion known as Bon-Po, 





had remained illiterate, but the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism led to the creation 
of an alphabet—based on that em- 
ployed in Northern India—for the purpose 
of translating the Sanskrit canon 
into Tibetan. 

By the end of the ninth century the 
frontiers of Tibet had been extended over 
Baltistan, and for one hundred years the 
Tibetans actually held sway in the Tarim 
valley. In recent years much docu- 
mentary evidence of their most northerly 
conquests has been rescued from under 
the sands of Central Asia. They even 
came into contact with ‘the empire of the 
Caliphs of the West. 

During this period of foreign conquest 
Buddhism had been somewhat neglected, 
but at the beginning of the tenth century 
a great revival took place, and Buddhist 
priests were imported from India, bringing 
with them all their sacred texts, which 
were systematically translated into 
Tibetan, and formed the basis of the 
two great Tibetan collections known as 
the Kanjur and the Tanjur. 

It was Padma Sambhava, an Indian 
monk, who laid the foundations of the 
Lamaist hierarchy by establishing many 


THE SEMI-INDEPENDENT STATE OF TIBET 
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AIDS TO PRIESTLY PIETY 
Praying-wheel and rosary are intended to 
keep the faith ever in the thoughts of the 
Tibetan monk. The wheel, often highly 
ornamented, is seen and described in page 2828 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 


monasteries with rich lands and organizing 
a regular priesthood. 

From this time down to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the history of 
Tibet is merely a record of incessant 
struggles against the Chinese. The latter 
eventually succeeded in imposing a 
tribute upon them, in 983, but could not 
prevent the indomitable Tibetans from 
seizing every opportunity of throwing off 
the hated yoke oe : 

At the beginning of the eleventh century 
an Indian monk named Atisa united Tibet 
and founded a new reformed sect of 
Lamaism called Kadam-Pa. It is not 
certain whether the redoubtable Jenghiz 
Khan actually invaded Tibet, ‘but his 
grandson, Kublai Khan, the first emperor 


‘century. 


of the Mongo! dynasty, which overthrew 
the Sung dynasty in the thirteenth century, 
certainly exercised full authority over the 
country. 

As an ardent Buddhist he treated. the 
Tibetans kindly, and under his rule the 
old hatred was mollified, abuses were 
abolished, and the administration was 
reorganized. He divided the country 
into provinces and districts of which the 
chiefs, native or Chinese, were placed 
under the supreme direction of a learned 
lama named Pags-Pa. This lama was 
endowed with a temporal and spiritual 
power so extended that, but for the name, 
one might perhaps trace back to-him the 
first institution of the Supreme Magistra- 
ture of the Dalai Lama. 

Kublai’s successors continued this 
paternal and liberal policy with equal 
success, for during their reigns one hears 
no more of Tibetan insurrections. On the 
downfall of the Mongols in China this 
spiritual headship became a_ temporal 
power, and the head lama, Tsong-Kha-Pa, 
who belonged to the old royal house, at 
the end of the fourteenth century made 
himself ruler of the whole of Tibet, in- 
cluding Ladak. It was he who changed 
the name of the most prominent sect 
founded by Atisa from Kadampa into 
Ge-lug-pa, by which it is known to-day. 
He was the last reformer of Lamaism and 
organizer of the Church as it at present 
exists. 

The policy of the Mongols, firm and 
conciliatory, was continued by the Ming 
dynasty, which, in order to assure still 
further the peace of the country, heaped 
honours and titles on the native chiefs. 
Above all were the clergy thus honoured, 
for their interest was the most to be 
desired owing to its enormous influence 
over a people highly devout and equally 
superstitious. 

he Ming emperors knew well how to 
gratify the business instincts of the 
ibetans by developing their commerce, 
and by adding to the honours and titles 
already bestowed more substantial privi- 
leges. Thus the Tibetan history is 
rather silent during this Spain of peace 
and prosperity. Insensibly the country 
was transformed into a Chinese province. 

With the appearance on the scene of the 
Manchu dynasty the face of things was 
changed, and Tibet from being a tributary 
state gradually sank to the status of a 
conquered province. The monastery of 
Tashi Lunpo was founded in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, its. founder, 
Geden-Dub, being the first Tashi Lama. 
The first Dalai Lama, who founded Lhasa, 
dates from the middle of the seventeenth. 

It was the famous emperor Kang-Hsi- 
who, in 1723, finally established China's 
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suzerainty over Tibet, and . officially 
recognized the temporal power .of the 
Dalai Lama. Thirty years later, as the 
outcome of a revolt on the part of a Tibetan 
chief, the Chinese abolished the royal 
house in Tibet, and _ bestowed . the 
asda on the Dalai Lama, providing 

im with advisers, ministers, and troops. 
All the acts of the administrative hierarchy 
in Lhasa were scrutinised by two resident 
Chinese ambassadors. 

It was from this time, namely the middle 
of the eighteenth century, that Tibet was 
closed to all outsiders save the Chinese, 
and became the Forbidden Country to 
Europeans. In1772 the Raja of Bhutan, 
claiming rights over the district of Cooch 
Behar, neighbouring on Bengal, seized 
without further excuse the coveted 
territory. Challenged by the English, 
who also coveted the province, the Raja 
called upon his suzerain, the Dalai Lama, 
for protection. This brought about 
diplomatic intervention, and the govern- 
ment of Tibet recognized the rights of her 
vassal and obtained a peace. 


Tibetan Relations with India 


In 1774, on receipt of a letter from the 
Tashi Lama in Shigatze, Warren Hastings 
sent a mission under Bogle, who, though 
well received, was not permitted to visit 
Lhasa. In 1783 a second mission under 
Turner was despatched, the result of 
which was an agreement that any natives 
of India recommended by the Governor- 
General might be allowed to trade with 
Tibet via Bhutan. 

In 1792 the Nepal Gurkhas invaded 
Bhutan and Tsang and advanced into 
Tibet, but hearing of the approach of a 
Chinese force, they retired into the 
mountains with their booty, whither they 
were pursued, and the Chinese lost no time 
in imposing conditions of peace—a re- 
cognition of their suzerainty and payment 
of an annual tribute. 

The Chinese, believing that the Gurkhas 
had been incited by the Indian authorities, 


TIBET: FACTS 


The Country 


Semi-independent state of Central Asia. On 
the south the boundary marches with Assam, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal; on the west with 
United Provinces, Punjab, and Kashmir; on the 
north-west with Sin-Kiang; on the north-east 
and east with China. Tibet contains the world’s 
highest mountains, a considerable part of it having 
a mean altitude of 16,500 feet. The ground is 
frozen here for eight months in the year. . In the 
south the soil is more fertile and crops can be 
raised at altitudes of 11,000 feet. A number of 
large rivers rise in Eastern Tibet, including the 
Mekong, flowing through Cambodia, and the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and Hwang-ho, entering the sea 
through China. Total area about 463,200 square 
miles ; estimated population, 2,000,000. 


now established a post at Phari, and 
forbade natives of India to enter Tibet. 
In 1834 Goulab-Singh, King of Kashmir, 
invaded the province of Ladak and ad- 
vanced as far as Ngari. The arrival of 
the Chinese army forced him to retrace his 
steps; he managed, however, to retain 
Ladak and certain positions in the 
Himalayas—recognized by the treaties 
of 1842 and 1856. 


British Mission to Lhasa 


Almost simultaneously war again broke 
out with Nepal, this time to the advantage 
of the latter country; she, in her turn, 
imposed a tribute on Tibet and claimed 
certain commercial privileges and the 
right to send a Nepalese Minister to Lhasa. 
Not until 1873 was any fresh attempt 
made to open up trade between India and 
Tibet, but in that year a road was built 
through Sikkim (which had been annexed 
by the British in 1856) to the frontier at 
Jalep-La. 

During the next three decades various 
abortive agreements were made with the 
Chinese and Tibetans, and at last in 1903 
Colonel (now Sir Francis) Younghusband, 
who had been appointed British Com- 
missioner, proceeded to Khamba Jong, 
which had been fixed as the place for 
negotiations by the Chinese with the 
consent of the Dalai Lama. 

The Tibetans were foolish enough to 
bar the passage of this peaceful mission, 
and to prevent a meeting with the Chinese 
delegate. The mission was subsequently 
attacked in force by the Tibetans, and 
the British having received reinforcements 
captured the fort of Gyantse and finally 
reached Lhasa after slight opposition in 
August, 1904. 

Here at last they met the Chinese envoy 
and a treaty in settlement of frontier and 
other questions was signed, which was 
finally ratified by the Chinese in April, 
1906. As a result of this settlement 
certain markets and trade routes are no 
longer closed to the foreigner. 


AND FIGURES 


Commerce and Industries 


Agriculture is pursued in some parts, cereals, 
barley, and vegetables being grown. Domestic 
animals include the yak, sheep, camel, buffalo, 
and pig. Weaving and wool-spinning and the 
manufacture of decorations and implements for 
monasteries and temples are the chief industries. 
Gold, salt, and borax are the principal minerals 
worked. Exports to India, mainly raw wool, 
were valued 1921-22 at £231,100, while imports 
from India, chiefly cotton goods, totalled £551,300 
for same year. Commerce with China is con- 
siderable. The trade routes traverse passes more 
than 14,000 feet high, sheep and yaks being 
the means of transport. The main route is from 
Yatung and Gyantse in Tibet, through Sikkim, to 
Siliguri in Northern Bengal. * 
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SNAKE-CHARMER IN TUNIS EXHIBITING HIS INFLUENCE OVER THE INMEMORIAL ENEMY OF MANKIND: 


Al ove the East the snake-charmer isto be found, with bis pipe and basket and serpents, whose venomous powers he insistently proclaims, although in fact, 
these are destroyed by removal of the fangs, Squatting on the ground, the charmer breathes “se his pipe until the snake raises itself in the basket and sways 


in rhythm with the notes, and performs other gyrations in cbedience to its master’s bebest, In Tunis the snake-charmers, whose power over the reptiles, though 
Unexplained, is undeniable, usually give performances in the Souk el Aassar, and always draw an interested audience 


Pholo, H. Perrin 





Tunis 
I. Medley of Races Under the French Flag 
| By A. MacCallum Scott 


Author of “ Barbary,’’ ‘‘Through Finland,’’ ete. 


N the youth of the world, before 
the dawn of history, before Homer 
sang the fall of Troy, the earliest 

navigators groped their way cautiously 
westwards along the northern shores 
of Africa. We do not know who these 
first Argonauts were, whether they 
were of Tyre and Sidon, or of the Minoan 
kingdom of Crete, or of some earlier 
race of merchant adventurers, who 
have left their rude stone monuments 
scattered from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to those of the English Channel 
and even the Baltic. Some record 
of their adventures survives in Greek 
legend, and formed the basis of the 
story of Ulysses. They sailed past the 
delta of the Nile, . 
and along the 
parched shores of 
the Libyan desert, 
broken by occa- 
sional oases of 
palms. They 
visited the Lotos 
Island of Djerba 
in the Syrtes, and 
then they steered 
northward along 
the lagoons of the 
rich and fertile 
lowlands of Tunis.. 
A mountainous 
promontory pro- 
jected north-east 
towards Sicily. 
They rounded it, 
and the glorious 
prospect of the 
Gulf of Tunis was 
unfolded __ before 
their eyes. The 
gulf stretched 
south in a long 


‘regular curve, the 





TYPICAL BEDUIN WOMANHOOD 


Beduin women do not veil themselves. Their 

usual garment is blue, woven in one piece, secured 

on the shoulders with fibula brooches, and 
festooned with silver chains and charms 
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emerald waters being separated from the 
golden sand by a delicate edging of white 
surf. At the southernmost point, almost 


from the water’s edge, as it seemed, 


there rose the cone of a volcanic moun- 
tain, terminating in a double peak which 
recalled the crescent-shaped horns of 
their god. On either side of this moun- 
tain, Bou Korein, Father of Two 
Horns, as it is still called, two rivers 
descended into the gulf through the 
fruitful alluvial plains of Grombalia 
and Mornag. 

From the western side of the gulf 
there extended inland a large shallow 
lagoon, and beyond it again another 
lagoon. A_ series of small heights 
terminating in a 
high cliff formed 
the tip of the west- 
erm horn of the 
crescent, beyond 
which again was 
the estuary of the 
Medjerda, one of 
the largest rivers 
in North Africa. . 
The panorama was 
surrounded by a 
distant wall of 
Savage mountains 
with precipitous 
cliffs and jagged 
peaks. 

About twelve 
centuries before 
Christ the Phoeni- 
clans, attracted by 
the wealth of the 
country, began es- 
tablishing trading 
stations along this 
coast. The coun- 
try was occupied 
by a people of 





WIELDING THE FLY-WHISK AT A BAKER’S SHOP 


Shops 


in the native quarter of Tunis are merely square windowless apertures in the walls of the 


foetid, swelteringly hot souks, or market places. Each souk has its particular trade, and in every 


shop, especial y those where bread 


or meat or fruit is sold, the merchant squats or, with a long- 


fly-whisk, vainly tries to keep off the flies that are the horrible plague of Tunis 
Photo, Donald McLeish 


the Berber race who still form the 


main North African stock from the 
town of Tunis to Morocco, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Sahara. From 
the native chiefs the Phoenicians 
acquired sites which gradually, as their 
.commerce extended, developed into 
flourishing towns. Of these towns, 
Tunis was founded on the narrow neck 
of land between the outer and inner 
lagoons on the west side of the gulf; 
Utica grew up at the mouth of the 
Medjerda; and a little farther along 


the coast, in a sheltered bay, was . 


Bizerta. Last of all, at the tip of the 
western horn of the Gulf of Tunis, 
where the cliffs of Sidi Bou Said descend 
abruptly into the sea, a fugitive princess 
from Tyre landed with her retainers 
and founded Carthage. She. was the 
original of Virgil's immortal. any of 
Aeneas and Dido. — 

Carthage grew and flourished . ‘and 
becamé. the ae of the great mari- 





ns in the 


western Mediterranean. While Persia 
and Greece disputed the mastery of the 
Eastern world, Carthage and Rome 
disputed the dominion of the West. 

The three great Punic Wars decided 
that the civilization of Europe was to 
be Roman rather than Asiatic. 

After a stern siege, which was resisted 
by. the energy of desperation, in. the 
year 146 B.c. Scipio, the Roman 
general, captured Carthage, the proudest 
and richest city in the Western world, 
and razed it to its foundations as 
a farmer destroys a nest of vipers. 
“ Delenda est Carthago”’ (Carthage must 
be destroyed) said Cato. Rome was 
determined that the rival. who had; 
menaced her for centitries should nevez 
again .raise her head. ~ 

_ For a generation Carthage lay vacant, 


a mouldering heap .of ruins. Then 
Rome. established a small colony, and 


almost before she realized what was 


happening, found herself involved. in’ 


a. career of conquest and development’ 
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in’ Africa. Carthage rose again from 
the ashes, a mighty city, the capital 
of a Roman province which soon began 


to outshine Italy itself in wealth, in. 


luxury, in art, and in the magnificence 
of its palaces, temples, and public 
buildings. 

Africa became not merely the granary 
of Rome, but a breeding-ground for 
Roman citizens, a school of art and 
letters, and the cradle of Western 
Christianity. Several of the Roman 
Emperors, including Septimius Severus, 
one of the greatest, were African born. 
It was the African bishops, Tertullian 





in the second century, Cyprian i in the 


third, and Augustine in the fourth 
who built up the Church which became 
the official religion of Rome. - 

Nor was. Carthage a mere isolated 
foothold.. The frontier was pushed far 
south to the Sahara. Roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, and irrigation works led to 
a marvellous development of the re- 
sources of the country, and numerous 
splendid cities reproduced the institu- 
tions of Rome. For five centuries the 
new province was as Roman as Italy. 
And yet, after all this effort and all these 


centuries of success, something was 
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NATIVE TROOPER OF THE BEY’S CAVALRY AT THE BARDO 


Arabs like soldiering, and volunteer readil 
who form part of the French garrison in 


modelled closely on that of the French Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 


for service in the iat 
unis. Others enter the Beylica 


= and Gendarmerie, 
whose uniform is 
Half o the Bey’s military 


force is quartered in the Bardo, outside which this well-mounted cavalryman is awaiting orders 
Photo, Donald McLeish 


wrong with Roman civilization in Africa. 
The plant bcurgeoned and blossomed, 
but it struck no deep roots. Fierce 
religious schisms racked the state with 
civil strife. A handful of Vandals 
found it an easy conquest ; and then, 
just when it was rec@vering from that 
blow, the name, the: Janguage, . the 
religion, the civilization of Rome were 
utterly obliterated tthe Arab con- 
querors from the Egst. The religion 
of Mahomet held untVversal sway, and 





it has since held the land in a grip 


‘which has: not been Telaxed for thirteen 
centuries. oe 

‘It is only a hundred years go since 
‘France occupied..Algiers and set out 


once more upon the great adventure 
of Europeanising Africa in which Rome 
had failed. In 188r she advanced 
another stage by the occupation of 
Tunis, and only after the first decade 
of the twentieth century has she 
commenced the occupation of Morocco. 
The tricolour now. flies from the Gulf 
of Gabes to the Atlantic. 

The town of Tunis, built on a low 
neck of land. between two lagoons, 
offers a remarkable contrast to Algiers, 
which tlimbs up a steep hillside em- 


‘bowered ia orange, lemon, and palm 


groves... It is a much larger city and 
the process of Europeanisation has 
made less. headway. In. Algiers” 
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MENDICANT STREET. ARABS |” OUTSIDE | A. MOSQUE IN TUNIS: 


Absotufel ‘no shame’ stteches to the, practice ‘of mendici in Tunis and. many of the natives take to 
coh infancy.” Inipudence is often See Lo fn. from the 


y 
‘of the pros. re ae chihdcen erp-caiy cnmigen ok venile crowd tha 
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“Photo, Donald MoLeish 
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FLIES 


TH TOOTHED—AND THE 
gale in Tunis. Nougat, a delicious confection of. sweet. pas 
oretront ofthe swect-sallsin the bazaars, 


AT ATTRACT. THE: SWEE’ 2 


_Sweetmeats of many kinds have a largo 

- filled with chopped almonds or pistachio-nuts, is heaped in 

_ and exposed ‘sale on- trestios by venders in the streets, 
_ a: ‘meat, a kind of fritter, not unlike a 
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VENDERS OF VIANDS AND VEGETABLES 


Traffic is constant in the Souk el Aassar, an open 
are bread and meat and vegetables sold here, but 


tellers. The dome in the background 


IN THE SOUK EL AASSAR - 


eausre uare in the native quarter of Tunis, for not only 
i 


also the rendezvous of the minstrels and story- 


marks the marabout or grave of ‘‘ My Lord Bel Khir,’’? much 


frequented by Moslem women, who may not enter the mosques to pray 
Photo, J. Dearden Holmes 


everyone can speak French; in Tunis 
only the younger generation can. 
An Arab interpreter is necessary if 
one wishes to have much conversation 
with the natives. In Algiers the 
stranger may visit any mosque; in 
Tunis Europeans are strictly excluded 
from all the mosques. In Algiers the 


Orient is hidden away behind a French 


front ; in Tunis the Orient is everywhere. 

The souks of Tunis, the native 
shopping quarter of the city, are a 
world in themselves. From _ the 


spacious Avenue Jules Ferry, which. 
might be a section of the Champs 


Roman-! 


ne passes through the massive 


‘dike an arcade ‘to. afford a. welcome 
Shade Baten the glare of the: African san 


arch of the Porte de. France;. 
into an intricate maze of. narrow lanes.. 
Each craft bas its own street, or souk, 
“whit has been vaulted or roofed over 


The country of Tunis is famous for 
its scents, the southern territories 
producing a multitude of aromatic 
and balsamic herbs and perfumed 
flowers. To find the perfume souk in 
the city it is literally true that-one has 
only to follow one’s nose, though one 
has to run the gauntlet of many other 
distracting Oriental smells. The slipper 
makers’ souk, the tailors’ souk, the fez 


‘cap makers’ souk, the saddle makers’ 


souk, the jewellers’ souk, the. carpet 
and rug souk, and the ladies’ souk, 
where exquisite silks and embroideries 
are hidden away in the recesses of the 
most unpromising, dark, little caves, 
offer endless scope for exploration and 


‘bargain hunting. 


in the centre of the souks is @ small 
e‘arcaded round by rows of 


= painted: with barbaric colours 


and patterns. -This . was the slave. 
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TUNISIAN DAUGHTER OF ISHMAEL 
Beiuin girls and women often go about sertakin a d scantily 


clad and are far from particular about 
figures are shown to advantage 
on their beads their large Oriental water 


market of old, and here, up to the 


begintfing of the nineteenth century, 
after a successful pirate raid, the corsairs 


displayed their captives. The arches 


were the gateways to shame and misery 


for many a Christian man and woman. 


An Arab café flanks one side of the 
Square, and here, on a bench outside 
the door, one may sit sipping a cup of 


sweet, thick, Turkish coffee and looking 


upon a scene as strange as. may. be 


seen ja any bazaar from Cairo to Samar- 


‘kand. Even such was. the ‘market 
Plage of Phoenician Ca jage 





five centuries ago. “The: methods, the 





when ped are carrying 
“pots . 


types, the. temperament 
have changed but little. . 
A dozen auctions are. 
proceeding of articles of © 
_ dress and jewelry. The 
- runners bear the articles _ 
through the dense crowd 
shouting out the latest 
bids. Here comes’ an 
eagle-beaked Phoenician, 
his fingers laden with 
rings. They are his stock- 
in-trade. Stop him and 
he will let you examine 
them all. The Arab bur-- 
nous has all the appear- 
ance of a Roman toga. 
Grinning negroes shoulder 
their way through the 
throng. Jews with heavy’ 
eye-lids watch like falcons 
forbargains. Shock-haired 
and ragged marabouts, or 
holy men, and fierce-eyed 
dervishes, like John the 
Baptist, from the desert 
gather alms. Bearded 
and turbaned Arabs, 
true sons of the Prophet, 
sit crosslegged on the café 
benches and gaze medita- 
tively upon the turmoil. — 
The changeless East! 
Said the Prophet Ezekiel 
in his lamentation for 
Tyre (xxvuil, 12): “ Tar- 
shish was thy merchant 
by reason of the multitude of all 
kind of riches; with silver, iron, 
tin, and lead they traded in thy fairs.” 
Tarshish was the ancient name for the 
district which includes Carthage and 
Tunis, and. “ Tarshish and the. isles” 
referred to in the seventy-second Psalm, 
is an apt. description of the Phoenician 
metropolis of the West which dominated 
the islands of the Mediterranean. 
It was.to Tarshish that the ship was 
bound. on which Jonah sailed. before 
his. adventure with the whale. Both . 


ess. Their 





S. Augustine and S.° Jerome: bali jevod 


Tarshish to ‘be identical with Carthag 


TUNISIANS TO-DAY 
Dwellers in Town && Tent 


Like the lawgiver and seer of ancient Jewry | this Tunisian Rabbt | 
is dedicated to the study of the civil and canonical law of his people 
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The sun-kissed comeliness of young Beduin mothers and their plump 
brown, babies is seen to full advantage in the favoured Tunisian climé 


The Beduin woman's fondness for richly. coloured clothing and 
fantastic trinkets detracts nothing from her devotion to her offspring 
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The Beduing, or desert dwellers, are a handsome people, tanned 
do, the colour of the soil over which it is their lot to. wander 
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‘and the scene of Jonah’ | 
béing . disgorged ‘by the 
_whale is’a favourite sub- | 
-ject - for. pictorial repre- 
sentation in mosaic or 
terra-cotta in the early 
Christian Roman remains 
which are constantly being 
unearthed by the 
excavator. 

The Mahomedan 
women of Tunis are even 
more closely veiled than 
those of Algiers. Upper 
class women are practi- 
cally never seen in the 
streets of the city, their 
few journeys being made 
in carefully screened car- 
_Tiages. The women of the 
middle class, when they go 
out, in addition to being 
veiled, hold in front of 
them, hanging from their * 
heads, like a curtain, a 
richly-patterned piece of 
silk which enables them 
to see only a few yards of 
pavement in front of them. 

In Algiers the veil 
affected by the women.-of 
the tradesman class is 
white, crossing the face in 
two bands, leaving a nar- 
row slit through which the 
eyes peer. In Tunis a 





SATIN-BREECHED DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL . 


Tunisian Jewesses’ favourite costume includes a short white muslin 
dressing-jacket, white satin knee breeches, often richly embroid- 


os h a- 
Startling effect is produced ered, gay —, ouall slippers, and on. the head ‘a kind of foo 


by the veils being of jet 
black crape. At the first encounter 
with one of these black-visaged spectres 
in the street one starts with a shudder 
as if one had been’ suddenly confronted 
by a ghoul. It takes several days 
before one can see them without a shock. 
The Arab and all his kin squat cross- 
legged or sit on their heels. The custom 
seems ineradicable. He does it as 
instinctively and automatically as a 
dog turns round several times. before 
going to rest. He. squats beside his 
work when he should be working. .: He 
‘squats at the door of his shop. He 


gilt brocade, covered with a veil 


squats on a bench at: the café sipping 
coffee or playing chess. He squats on. 
the pavement waiting for the car.. If 
he is provided with a chair he squats 


‘on it cross-legged. He has no use for 


European furniture in: his house. The 
only piece of furniture he understands 
and appreciates is a mat or a rug.~ 
The squatting instinct has been inbred 


for thousarids. of years, It was: thus 


that Job and his three friends squatted | 


‘as they sat among the ashes. . 


Beggar’s assistant is one. of the 


‘Tecognized: .professions . in Tunis.. As 
O45 


OBSTINATE CONSERVATISM OF SAWYERS IN TUNIS 


te their congenital oper inete of hard work Orientals display unanimous reluctance to save them- 
labour by adopting mechanical appliances not employed by their forefathers. These.Arabs 


Tunisian littoral put themselves to the same trou ie of readjusting the tres-hank they are 
after the severance of each section, as is incurred by the Indian sawyers illustrated in ‘page 2803: 


; TUNIBIAN ARTISTS ‘HAND-PAINTING ° ‘POTTERY Ry 
fr bndred your and more, ans ponaierabio 
a jn ee eaeiae tie the 3 





WHILING: A QUIET HOUR AWAY WITH A GAME OF CARDS 
By some authorities the invention of pla cards is assigned to the Arabs. While their origin 


remains obscure it is probable that they were introduced into Europe either from Arabia in 
days, or by the Moors when they entered Spain. Naib, or cards, was a widespread amusement among 
vv. the Arabs, and in Tunis to-day Arabs often enjoy a game of cards over their coffee and pipe 
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FOR ARAB WOMEN 


of camels. 





IN THE DESERT 
Arab women of the better class travel in palanquins resembling square tents erected on the humps 


Gaudy striped cloth is stretched round the framework of the tent, giving an odd cage- 
like effect to the contrivance viewed from a little distance. 


When on the move over the desert, the 


servant women walk beside the camels, and men on horseback guard the caravan 


you pause at the door of a mosque a 
stout fellow will run up with some 
unsightly and shapeless cripple on his 
back craving alms. As you sit at one 
of the little tables in front of a café a 
well-grown’ lad who in England would 
be apprenticed to a trade, will lead up 
a pitiful object whose livid face is 
scarred with smallpox, will point to 
his eyes and his dumb outstretched 
hand, and refuse to move away until a 
coin has been produced. Next day, 


or even the same day, he will beset . 


you again if you chance to occupy the 
same place. If any other beggar ven- 
tures to poach upon this hunting- 
ground he will drive him off with 
blows and objurgations : his is the first 
claim to any possible generosity the 
stranger may be induced to display. 


Another man who could earn a good 
living as a, navvy leads an aged dwarf 
along the pavement appealing to passers- 
by to notice his misfortunes. It is 
not always easy to distinguish which 1s 
exploiter and which exploited. Each in 
his way is necessary to the livelihood 
of the other and can thus demand his 
rights ; nevertheless, I rather fancied 
that the cripple who was carried up to 
the door of the mosque was a regular 
Old Man of the Sea to his assistant. 

Tunis is a city of many nationalities, 
the main elements of which have 
changed little in thousands of years. 
The Arabs retain the characteristics of 


their patriarchal ancestors of the days 


of Abraham. The “ Jews” are to a 
large extent the survivors of the 
Phoenicians, a kindred Semitic race. 
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TUNIS & ITS PEOPLES 


They are in many respects different 
from the, Jews of other countries. 
Jezebel, of unhappy memory, was a 
“* Jewess ”’ of this stock. These modern 
Phoenicians are not only keen traders 
but excellent craftsmen, and they are 
very tenacious of their ancient customs, 
costumes, and social habits. 

The Italians and Maltese are a very 
numerous colony, greatly outnumbering 


Jules Ferry, with their shops, their 
cafés, and their tree-shaded promenades, 
the Frenchman finds again the Paris 
that he loves. 

The country of Tunis is divided 
geographically into three well-marked 
belts. The north is mountainous, en- 
closing some well-watercd and. fertile 
plains like those round the Gulf of 
Tunis and the acs of the Medjerda. 





WITHIN THE COURTYARD OF A TUNISIAN DROVERS' INN 


Arab Tunis has a number of old fondouks—inns where the accommodation for man is vastly inferior 

to that for beast. An entrance passage, with watchmen’s benches on either side, leads into a court- 

yard where the camels can rest, and low arches, set upon antique columns, form a sort of surrounding 
cloister affording shelter from rain and sun. Doors in the back wall lead into separate stables 


Photo, J. Dearden Holmes 


the French and keeping to their own 
quarter, which has all the appearance 
of an Italian town. These are the 
modern Romans. They have never 
forgiven the French for forestalling 
them in the occupation of Tunis, which 
Italy had long coveted as her special 
theritage from the past. In the spacious 
Avenue de France and Avenue de 


The south is desert, diversified by 
numerous oases in which the date 
palm yields a golden harvest. Tunis 
dates are famous all over the world 
for their excellence. Between the 
mountains and the desert lies a broad 
belt of rolling steppes, which in its lower 
levels, along the coast, is known as the 
Sahel (coast belt), and is of extraordinary 
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ARAB DANCING GIRLS PERFORMING IN A PRIVATE HOUSE 


‘Physical. undulation is the essential feature of the dance as performed in Tunis by professional dancers. 
On a stretched t the dancer takes her stand, and, to the thin music of flute and strummed strings, 
waves rhy y on scarcely moving feet, supple fingers, wrists, and arms curving in serpentine 
lines, hips swaying. In the Oriental setting the performance is strangely intoxicating to the senses 
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HUMAN LINK WITH TUNISIA’S IMMEMORIAL PAST 


For an indefinite number of hundreds of years serving women like this have been familiar figures 
in Tunis, patient creatures preserving good humour in joyless conditions. The fashion of the scanty 
striped skirt is as unchanged as the shape of the fibula brooch, huge ear-rings, and solid silver armlets 

bracelets, and the amphora in which water is drawn is of immemorial antiquity in ware and design 
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TUNIS & 


fertility. This central belt 
of Sahel and steppe was 
known to the Romans as 
Byzacium. It is thickly 
studded, even where now 
the desert reigns, with the 
ruins of Roman cities, vil- 
lages, and villas, showing 
that at one time it must 
have been much more 
densely populated than it 
is to-day. The soil only 
requires irrigation to be 
as fruitful again. Under 
French rule the Roman 
prosperity is returning. 

In Algeria the French 
method of colonisation has 
been by sales and free 
grants of land to small 
farmers. The agricultural 
development of Tunis 
has been undertaken by 
great joint-stock com- 
panies which have ap- 
plied their capital to 
irrigation works and to 
scientific organization 
with most gratifying suc- 
cess. Examples of these 
great estates may be seen 
at Mateur and Beja, in the 
Medjerda valley, and at 
Enfidaville, in the Sahel. 

Wheat, olives, grapes, oranges, 
almonds, figs, and tobacco are produced 
in abundance. No sight could be 
more grateful to the eye than the little 
French town of Enfidaville, with its 
red roofs and white walls, which has 
grown up amid the palms and the 
orange and olive groves. But France 
has still far to go before the country 
as a whole reaches the standard of 
Roman prosperity. 

In sharp contrast to the French town- 
ships which have sprung up in these 
favoured areas is the purely Mahomedan 
town of Kairwan. It lies high up on 


brooches, an 


the steppes in the midst of a pla'n on. 


which are reared herds of camels, 
dromedaries, horses, donkeys, sheep, 


BEDUIN 


ITS PEOPLES 





WOMAN OF TUNIS 


A Beduin woman who has any pretensions to dress is seldom 
without a display of her native ornaments. Heavy silver ear-rings, 
necklaces of varied design are much in vogue; this 
jewelry often representing a good part of the husband’s capital 


and goats. Kairwan was founded by 
the Arab conqueror Sidi Okba thirty- 


eight years after the death of the 


Prophet, and it soon became the capital 
of the Arab Empire in Africa and the 
most holy of all the Mahomedan cities. 
Seven pilgrimages to Kairwan are 
regarded as equal to one to Mecca itself. 

At certain seasons Kairwan (or 
Kairouan) is crowded with pilgrims. 
Its numerous mosques are full 
of archzological and _ architectural 
interest, and, strangely enough, this 
most holy city is the only one 
in which the French have insisted 
that the mosques should be open to 
European visitors. The city is still 
surrounded by the ancient wall, and it 
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QUIETUDE OF THE 
Encased in tiles, illumined to peacock radiance by the brilliant Eastern sunshine, this small mosque 


is one of many that rise above the welter of little sho 


quarter. of Tunis. 


MOSQUE AMID THE BABEL OF THE MART 


huddled around their base in the native 


Much more punctilious in their religious observances than the average Christian, 


some Moslems may invariably be found at prayer within these mosques, wherein no infidel may enter 
Photo, Donald McLeish 


bears few marks of European influence, 
the small French quarter being situated 
outside the wall. 

Tunis offers a rich field of study for 
the historian. The ruins of Carthage, 
buried forty feet underground, are 


being excavated by the White Fathers, 


whose museum, beside the modern 
cathedral on the summit of the Byrsa, 
or ancient Acropolis, is full of treasure 
trove. When the Romans laid waste 
the city of their dreaded rivals, and 
built another city above the ruins, 


they unconsciously preserved for our 
time the most interesting relics of 
Phoenician Carthage. 

The excavators dug down through 
the cornland, through the Arab rubbish 
accumulated for twelve centuries, 
through the mosaic pavements and 
broken marble pillars of the early 
Christian basilica, through the litter 
of Roman bricks, tiles, pottery, and 
mutilated statues, and, at the founda- 
tion of all, resting on the original soil 
bed, they came upon all that is left 
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TUNISIAN WOMANHOOD’S ORNAMENTAL CHARM 


Gold coins inherited from ancestresses deck the headdress of Young Tunisian women, while a wealth. 
of barbaric ornaments is suspended over the bosom. Tat marks disfigure their racial range 
faces; often a tattooed cross may be seen, which some aver, pe the meaning no longer exists, was 


the sign whereby the converts, when Christianity swept across North Africa, proclaimed their faith 
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PLUCKING RIPE FRUIT FROM BRANCHES OF DATE-PALM 


Grown from the very earliest times, as Assyrian wall-paintings show, the date-palm, which is found 

near the same latitude between India and the Canary Islands, is still one of the chief objects of 

cultivation in Tunis and throughout northern Africa. When the fruit bas been stripped from the 
‘branches these are used for thatching, while a certain quantity is used for religious purposes 
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MASTERPIECES OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IN COPPER AND BRASS 
Some ey ce Moorish work in copper, brass, and white metal is produced Pd Tunisian copper- 
e copper-wor. 


smiths, , trays, bowls, flagons, and daggers crowd this shop in the souk of ers, 
and very noticeable are the beautiful brass jugs for holding potable essences—tall, slim vessels, 
suggesting coffee-pots, with delicately carved es and long snaky spouts 
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TUNIS, “THE WHITE CITY,” BASKING IN ITS GLORIOUS SUNSHINE 


warns ame gat 


Tunis is the purest Oriental city in Africa west of Egypt. Viewed from an altitude, as by this cloaked 

and turbaned Arab, it stretches a dazzling white expanse of rectangular, flat-roofed, stone and 

plaster houses. The monotony of line and colour is broken by numerous low green-tiled domes of 
marabouts, and the square towers, encased in variegated tiles, of some five hundred mosques 


Photo, G. Long 


of Phoenician civilization. The 
Phoenician tombs, protected for two 
thousand years by these accumulated 
Tuins, have yielded a vast store of gold 
and silver trinkets, jewels, amulets, 
images, carvings, vases, and other 
articles which throw a flood of light 
upon the history and social and religious 
customs: of a civilization which was 
contemporary with King Solomon. 
But Carthage does not stand alone. 
The whole of Tunis, from the sea to 
the farthest frontiers, deep in the 
recesses of the mountains and in the 
oases of the desert, is one vast monu- 
ment of the splendour of Roman civiliza- 
tion. The gigantic aqueduct which 
brought the waters of Zaghwan eighty 
miles to Carthage, the stupendous 
amphitheatre of El-Djemm rising from 
the side of a squalid Arab village, 
the numerous roads and bridges, and 


the ruined cities of Dougga, Maetaris 
Admedera, Sufetula, Cillium, Thelepte, 
Gigthis, and a dozen others, all bear 
witness to the previous existence of a 
prosperity which France exhibits a 
determination to recreate. 

Algeria is governed as an_ incor- 
porate part of France, represented 
directly in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris. Tunis, on the other 
hand, is a protectorate. The Bey is a 
member of the Royal Family which has 
occupied the throne since 1705. The 
government is controlled by the French 
Foreign Office much as the Egyptian 
Government has been controlled by the 
British Foreign Office in recent years. 
The form of government is native, but 
it is a European civilization which they 
are trying to create. And always they 
keep before their eyes the example of 
their great precursor, Kome. 
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HARITY AT THE PORTAL OF THE MOSQUE 
Beggars are ubiquitous in Tunis, and many of them are repulsive objects. Any physical deformity 
or affliction is employed to move the compassion of the charitable, and dwarfs and cripples, blind and 
deaf and dumb, dog the stranger and even employ sturdy assistants to lead or carry them to wherever 
alms may be forthcoming. The doors of the mosques are always beset by piteous mendicants 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Tunis 


II. from Carthaginian Empire to French Protectorate 
By Edward Wright 


Author of ““France: Her Colonial Empire,’’ etc. 


F all the oversea possessions of 
France, Tunis is most deeply 
coloured with the romance of 

history. From the legend of Dido and 
the Trojans to the last tale of the Tunis 
corsairs, her harbours, fields, and desert 
tracks glow with glories and adventures 
of great races. 

obably three and a half thousand 

years are gone since the merchant seamen 
of Sidon landed on the coast by old 
Utica, some twenty miles north-west of 
Carthage, and dazzled the fair-haired 
Berbers with bales of purple linen and 
beads of coloured glass, and obtained so 
much gold, ivory, and ostrich feathers 
that they set up 
trading _ stations. 
Then, perhaps in 
the ninth century 
B.Cc., a Strong, 
fierce syndicate of 
Tyrians, seeing that 
the best harbour 
was not being used, | 
took the Bay of 
Tunis and built a 
citadel a little 
north of it, which 
was known as New 
Town, or Carthage. 
They dug out an 
extraordinary com- 
bination of war 
port and trading 
port by their high 


successors, the Saracens of Tunis, they 
made a strong attempt to hold and enslave 
the old cornland of Sicily. 


They conquered Sardinia and Corsica, * 


and established the first connexion between 
Gaul and Tunis by occupying, some time 
before 500 B.C., a considerable part of 
the Gulf of Lyons. : 

Then, from 264 to 201 B.c., ancient 
Tunis rose to her supreme and terrible 
height of power. Her son, Hannibal, 
rocked civilization to its foundations by 
his victories over the armies of Rome. 
It was only through party dissensions in 
Carthage itself, destroyed by the Romans 
in 146 B.c., that the world was saved 


from all the ghastly 

oO and licentious rites 

now buried under 

A NET N SEA the ruins of its for- 
jn@ mer greatness. 

ae, fori In the early 

ag APY, Christian period 

nt Sir the mingled Car- 


thaginian and 
Berber stock of 
Tunis exercised a 
religious influence 
upon the world by 
the school of 
thought of 5. 
Augustine. Every 
modern Protestant, 
with a Calvinist 
strain of belief, has 
his spiritual home 


citadel, and from in Carthage. Thus 
these great ponds, strangely yet 
that stil exist, near directly has the old 
the still more ex- capital of Tunis 
traordinary  rain- tN become the sacred 
water cisterns bee brija Pea\ city of Scotland, 
. which they made in irfji U"  Blare! Hanech SN Wales, and a large 
order to withstand \ BirenNovar P walt part of Canada 
sieges, their fleets a Douirat and the U.S.A. 
went out for copper Some centuries 
to Spain and for tin after the fall of the 
to England. Roman Empire 
They traded Tunis again became 


south beyond the 
Sahara, and ex- 
plored the coast of 
Africa at least as 
far as the Congo. 
In league with 
the Persians, they 
fought the Greeks, 
and like their 





FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF TUNIS 
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a scene of pic- 
turesque splendour 
and far-reaching 
intellectual in- 
fluence. The Ger- 
man and Slav mix- 
ture of Vandals of 
the fifth century 
A.D. concentrated 
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WHERE “SOUL-DISSOLVING ODOURS INVITE TO MYSTERY ” 





Heavy with the blend of many aromas is the Souk el Attarine, or Street of Perfumes, in the Arab 


uarter of Tunis. 


Here every shop sells the essence of sweet flowers—jasmine, musk favoured of the 


ophet, lilac, iris, ambergris, sandal tree, dainty orange flower, refreshing vervain, heliotrope, citron 
and bergamot, and sensuous carnation, a single drop of any of which suffices to enchant the senses 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 


in Tunis, and, using Carthage as their 
fortress, won a considerable part of Hanni- 
bal’s old empire, including Corsica, and 
starved and pillaged Rome. When the 
Vandals fell, and the Byzantines weakened, 
the Saracens came in the seventh century, 
and, after some fighting, settled below 
e, and there built the romantic, 
mysterious, forbidden city of Kairwan. 

Then it was that Tunis once more 
became a centre of radiant culture. The 
thinkers and artists of Kairwan spread 
the influence of Moslem liberalism through 
the conquered territory of Sicily to the 
Euro mainland. 

In the next period of their own sub- 
jection to invading Normans they in- 
alee one Abela than dimin- 
i it, ringing about an amalgama- 
tion of Christian and Mahomedan arts 
and ideas in the eleventh and twelfth 


centuries. The end of this movement of 
enlightenment, to which was largely due 
the greatest awakening of the Euro 
spirit since the Greek renaissance of the 
seventh century B.C., was followed by 
the disastrous. crusade of S. Louis of 
France, who died by Carthage in 1270. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs of ‘Kairwan had 
been overcome by the reactionary move- 
ment of thought in Islam itself. Liberalism 
of mind was repressed by a new school 
of narrow puritans, and the Arab intellect 
began to sink into the bog of ignorance 
from which it has not yet re-emerged, 
leaving to the European mind the task 
of building the modern temple of know- 
ledge. Menaced at united Christendom 
the Tunisians, while fighting the nomad 
Berbers for the gold and ostrich trade 
of the Central Sudan, built. piratic fleets 
to prey on Mediterranean commerce. At 
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the end of the fifteenth century they were 
reinforced by many fugitive Moors from 
Spain, raging with a passion for revenge 
and ing means to fit out pirate 
ae Spaniards, Genoese, and Knights 
of S. John closed round Tunis. As the sea 
rovers were in danger, help arrived in the 
aloes of the renegade Greek Horuk 

arbarossa, who made Tunis Harbour 
the centre of his predatory expeditions. 
His large robber state was placed under 
the overlordship of the Ottoman Empire 
in the first part of the sixteenth century, 
and with Turkish crews and garrisons of 
Turkish Janissaries, the natives were 
oppressed while the Mediterranean trade 
was being broken. 

Charles V. of Germany’ conquered 
Tunis in 1535, in the hope of freeing 
Christian commerce, but the city was 
recovered by the Janissaries, who parted 
from Turkey, and set up their own 
monarchs, known as Deys. Amid inces- 
sant wars and assassinations of their 
puppet kings, the Tunisians continued to 
prey upon the merchantmen of Europe. 
Among their celebrated captives were 
Cervantes, whom they sold in Algiers in 
1575, and S. Vincent de Paul, whqgm they 
prought to Tunis slave-market in 1605. 

The moneys obtained as ransom for 
Christians were an important source of 


mcome for the Dey, who was more often > 


than not an old corsair, selected for the 
throne by the Janissaries by reason of 
his wealth. 

In 1705, at the end of a civil war, a 
soldier of fortune, Hussein-ben-Ali, won 
the throne, took the title of Bey of Tunis, 
made the country practically independent 
of Turkey, and founded the dynasty still 
reigning under the protection of France. 
In 1811 his descendant, Bey Hamouda, 
made himself absolute monarch by the 
ruthless slaughter of all the Janissaries who 
used to control him. | 


TUNIS : 


The Country 


Extends for about 550 miles along the 
Mediterranean coastline between Algeria and 
Tripolitania, which form the boundaries on the 
west and south-east respectively. North and 
east is the Mediterranean. Thenorth coast district 
and the north central regions are hilly and fertile, 
and there are a number of almost perennial streams. 
Farther into the interior the hills become desert 
steppes and ar into the Sahara. There are a 
number of salt lakes, many of which dry up in 
summer. Total area about 50,000 square miles, 
with a Furopess population of about 156,000 and 
an estimated native population of 1,938,000. 


Government and Constitution 


Country is ruled by a native Bey, who holds 
the sovereignty under French _ protectorate. 
Government is in hands of French Foreign Office 
represented by a French Resident-General, who 
is assisted by a ministry of eight French and three 
Tunisian members. erritory is divided into 


For some time piracy continued in a 
mild form. England had, from the age 
of Cromwell onward, sent fleets to Tunis 
to enforce treaties on Dey and Bey for 
the protection of her merchant ships. 
France had taken the same course, and 
by several bombardments, ending with a 
threat from Napoleon, had won the 
position of the most favoured nation. In 
1816 the British Fleet, under Lord Ex- 
mouth, imposed ape the Bey a treaty 
for the abolition of slavery and the sup- 
pression of piracy. oS 

This, however, had no more effect than 
ay of the past treaties, and was observed 
only so long as the hostile fleet was off 
the shore. The Bey needed piratic revenue 
to maintain his state and pomp. It had 
become the general custom of great 


‘Maritime Powers to pay him a subsidy 


for free passage for their merchant ships. 
Usually it was only when the subsidy 
was in arrear that the vessels of a 
great Power were attacked. This sub- 
sidy system was finally ended in 
1830 by the French Government, after 
the capture of Algiers. Seized with 
panic and fearful of giving an occasion 
for attack, the Bey of Tunis a to 
abolish the enslavement of Christians 
and also to abandon piracy. 

A succession of Beys then tried to 
reform their country, but the lack of the 
old subsidies made each attempted reform 
a step to national bankruptcy. As the 
end grew nearer Italy contended against 
France for possession of the little African 
State, which was falling sadly in popula- 
tion as well as in mecney power. Italy 
wanted Tunis as a balance against French 
Algeria, but she was forestalled, the Bey, 
on May 12, 1881, signing a treaty which 
placed himself and his country under the 
protection of France, a liberty which was 
consummated by the agreement with 
Ali-Bey, June 8, 1883. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


nineteen districts for administrative purposes, the 
chief official in each district being French, and 
assisted by native subordinates, 


Commerce and Industries 


Main industry is agriculture. Chief crops are 
barley, wheat, and oats. Vines, olives, and dates 
are cultivated, as well as almonds, pistachios, 
oranges, lemons, alfa grass, cork-trees, and henna. 
Among minerals are phosphates, lead-ore, iron, 
and zinc-ore. Native industries include carpet 
and wool weaving, saddlery, leather ypek party 
and pottery. Fisheries are developed and yie 
anchovies, tunny, and sardines. Imports, valued 
at £28,868,008 in 1921, include textiles, manufac- 
tured metals, and mealy foods. Among main 
exports are marble, stone and minerals, crude 
metals, and grain. Total ie apd for same year 
valued at £26,915,756. French coinage is in use. 


Chief Towns 
Tunis, capital (estimated population 171,600), 
Bizerta (20,700), Ferryville (4,600), Tindja (1,500). 
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Turkey 


I. Sombre Life of the Turkish Peasantry 
By H. A. Milton 


Author and Traveller 


‘HATEVER may be said con- 
cerning the government or the 
ruling class in Turkey, no one 

who has lived in the country long 
enough to understand the character of 
the peasants who form the bulk of the 
true Turkish population speaks of it 
with anything but respect. In them the 
savagery of the Turanian strain, that 
strain which gave the original Turkish 
invaders of Europe so bad a reputation, 
has been softened by Arabic influence 
and Moslem teaching. 

The Turk on the soil is hard-working, 
faithful to his word, sober, straight in 
his dealings, honourable according to 
his lights. His existence is very simple, 
monotonous, com- 
fortless. He lives, 
if he is a dweller 
on the plain, in a 
mud hut; only the 
hill people build 
their houses of 
stone. 

His possessions 
are limited. He 
may be the owner 
of a small piece ot 
land: in this case 
he is better off 
than the peasants 
who farm _ the 
lands of large 
proprietors. The 
latter work on 
partnership lines. 
The _ proprietor 
finds the land 
and the seed for 
growing — wheat, 
barley, maize, rye, 
oats, and sesame, 
which are the chief 
grain crops. The 


which the muezzin re 





“PRAYER FROM THE MINARET 


From the minarets of all Moslem mosques, five 
times a day, rises the call to universal prayer, 


ats at each of the four 
points of the compass 
Photo, Kadei & Herbert 


tiller of the soil contributes his labour 
and that of his oxen or buffaloes. 

The theory of the system is that they + 
divide the result of the harvest between 
them. In practice it often happens that 
the cultivator, ignorant, accustomed 
to being robbed, unable to stand out 
for his rights, gets a share of the crops 
far smaller than that which ought to 
come to him. The only method of kcep- 
ing accounts which is gencrally under- 
stood by him is cutting notches on a 
stick. He can easily be cheated, and he 
has no remedy. A bad landlord can 
always win an action by bribing the 
judge, which the peasant has not the 
means to do. The landlord’s agent too 
frequently trades 
upon the peasants’ 
helplessness, even 
if the landlord 
himself is of a fair- 
dealing disposition. 

In addition to 
being thus de- 
prived of their just 
earnings, the culti- 
vators are also 
kept in bondage to 
the landowners by 
the debts which 
burden them grow- 
ing heavier year 
by year. In their 
cottages they have 
seldom anything 
beyond the bare 
necessaries of life. 
Bedding, rugs, 
stools, perhaps a 
rough divan, a few 
pots for cooking 
and storing, a few 
dishes, a shelf or 
two, maybe an 
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METHODS OF SEREMGHIAT LUSTRATION AS PRACTISED BY MOSLEMS 
In Islam are enjoined two degrees of ablution—the Ghost, or immersion in water of the whole body, 


and the Wodhu, or Abtest, the washing, after a 


rescri manner and to the accompaniment of 


appropriate prayer, of the parts of the body usually exposed—hands, arms, face (including mouth 


and nostrils), head and feet. 


ancient walnut-wood press. Their time 
is divided between work and sleep. Their 
food is of the simplest. They smoke a 
little, using the long-stemmed pipe 
which stands on the ground, and draw 
the smoke through water. They drink 
thick coffee, very much sweetened, out of 
tiny cups. By their religion they are 
forbidden to touch wine or any drink 
containing alcohol. 

In the Christian villages of Turkey, 
among the Greek, Bulgarian, Armenian 
populations, you hear music, you see 
the young men and women dancing ; 
there are gatherings on Sunday and on 
occasions of religious festival outside the 
church. The true Turks, who are 
Mahomedans, do not feel the need of 
social distractions. Their idea is that 
when a man leaves off work, he should 
spend his time at home and find his 
recreation with his family. 

They are a grave, dignified, rather 
melancholy race. Whatever befalls them 
s “ the will of Allah.”’ They are con- 
tented because they are convinced that 
resignation is the only wisdom, and 
because they have never known, or even 
imagined, any other mode of existence 
than that which they follow. Ages of 
mechanical toil and relentless oppression 
have turned them into beings more 
like automata than men _ naturally 
endowed with intelligence and power 
of initiative. 

Turkish peasants cannot read or 
write; they have not among their 
folk-lore a wealth of stories, told by 


Where water is unprocurable, the use of clean sand is permissible 


one generation to another, filling the 
minds of the young with notions of 
history, with illuminating fable and 
moral apologue, with national tradition. 

The peasant may play, perhaps, upon 
a little pipe cut by himself, or upon a 
very simple form of bagpipes, the bag 
being of sheepskin, and the notes being 
blown through a reed. But music brings 
into his life no gaiety, no joy. His tunes 
are melancholy and monotonous, nearly 
allin a minor key. They seem to be an 
expression of his fatalist attitude 
towards existence. | 

The stories that are told among the 
countryfolk are mostly about genii or 
jinns, fables in which animals endowed 
with speech and reasoning power play 
a part, or broadly comic anecdotes 
illustrating the greed of priests and the 
hireling injustice of judges. Sometimes 
they poke fun at women, as in the tale 
of the man who wanted to make a 
present to a warrior chieftain in order 
to curry favour with him. He asked his 
wife whether she would advise him to 
offer figs or quinces. His wife advised 
quinces. “ Then,” said her husband, 
“‘T shall take figs!” 

When the figs were presented, the 
warrior frowned, seized the basket, and 
began to throw the fruit at the unlucky 
giver. As he did this he heard the man 
say: “ Thanks be to Allah that I did 
not take’my wife’s advice,” and inquired 
what this meant. The man explained. 
“‘ If I had done as she wished,” he said, 
“TI should have had my head broken 
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WRAPPED IN QUIET CONTEMPLATION OF HOLY WRIT 
Having performed the necessary ablutions—for no good Moslem dare repeat the name of God with 
unclean lips—this aged inhabitant of Constantinople is rein and repeating the sacred words of 
the Koran. He is seated in quietude in a shady corner of the courtyard of the Mosque of 
Mohammed II., place of prayer and worship regarded as second in holiness only to that of Eyub 
Photo, Special Press 
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READING THE KORAN IN ‘THE MOSQUE OF AHMED 
This ae oy mosque was built by Ahmed I. in 1608-14, and is the only one, apart from the 
‘Kaaba at Mecca, that has six minarets. These Moslem houses of prayer consist usually of a large 
open court with fountain, arcades, niche indicating the direction of Mecca, pulpit, and platform or 
platforms raised on columns from which the Koran is read and the congregation is led in prayer 


Photo, Stak & Joailiier 
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COFFEE AND CIGARETTES AT A MODEST CARAVANSERAI 


Turkish workers are accustomed to resort, in the early morning, to some convenient “ kafené ” 
there to enjoy the solace and stimulus afforded by coffee and tobacco before beginning their dail 


toil, and to return later in the day as opportunity may offer for similar refreshment. 


To all 


classes in Turkey the coffee-cup and the pipe or cigarette have become everyday necessaries 
Photo, Georg Haeckel 


by the hard quinces. How fortunate for 
me that I brought figs. How wise I 
was not to take a woman’s advice!” 

Turkish methods of agriculture are 
pretty much those of Old Testament 
times. A wooden plough is used, it has 
one handle, and is generally drawn by 
buffaloes. Threshing is done with a 
great log of wood studded with flints. 
This is drawn by ponies, the driver, 
usually a girl, standing upon it. Round 
and round, over the grain stalks laid 
upon the earth, go the ponies, and when 
the grain is ready for winnowing, it is 
thrown up into the air from big wooden 
shovels and so separated from the husks. 


No regular manuring is done save by 
the few who have studied Western 
ways; the benefits of a scientific 
rotation of crops are unknown to the 
small farmers. It is only because 
the soil is naturally rich, and has not 
been made poor by having heavy crops 
taken off it, that they can make a living. 

The climate helps them, too. The 
winters are cold, but the sun is powerful 
early in the year, and turns spring into 
summer very quickly, so quickly, indeed, 
that there is scarcely any spring at all. 
The crops are soon ripe, therefore, and 
yield bountifully except when they are 
destroyed by a long drought. When 
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that happens,. the consequences are 
disastrous. Not only is the harvest 
ruined: the cattle die for want of 
water, or else have to be sold at pitifully 
small prices to anyone who can take 
them out of the dry area. 

Even when the peasants have no 
hindrance thrown in their way by 
nature, they cannot count upon enjoying 
the full fruit of their labour. They 
have to pay tithes for the. benefit of 
the Moslem priesthood. Over and above 
these demands, they have to satisfy the 
private claims of the tax-collectors, 
who pay so much for the privilege of 
making the collection and expect to 
get rich by fleecing the wretched 
peasants of whatever sums can be 
extorted from them in addition to the 
amounts for which as taxpayers they 
are legally liable. 
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EAST AND WEST IN A CONSTANTINOPLE. THO 


There is no just and formal plan of 
assessment. The tax-collector demands 
from each locality’: as much as he 
reckons it can pay. The local council 
has to find the money, and by it the 
share of each individual is apportioned. 
The members meet to debate the 
financial position of each other and of 
all the heads of families in the district. 
Often the men whose burdens they are :‘ 
adjusting stand anxiously round, listen- 
ing to what is said about them, and 
putting in their word every now and 
then in the hope of convincing the 
council that they are poorer than is 
generally believed. 

Being so ignorant and superstitious, 
with a fanatical belief in the truth of 
what his rulers tell him, the Turk is 
unhappily persuaded, without much 
difficulty, to commit atrocious crimes 






« 
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ROUGHFARE 


Western influence is seen in the tall buildings rising in the background of the photograph; East 
meets West in the shops seen in the foreground. Kindred contrasts offer themselves in the varied 
dress and callings of the passers-by, and the camera has caught a characteristic feature of town life 


everywhere by including pert-eyed, apron-wearing you 


and black-coated official dignity 
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LITTLE WAYFARERS IN A STREET OF STAMBOUL 

ially, are allowed much more 
estern countries, and kindness to. 
is so universal that it is seldom one hears a 


Turkish children, boys es 
liberty than is usual in 


cry unless it be in pain. 
Photo, Merl La Voy 


when the savage and intolerant side of 
his nature is deliberately aroused. 
Left to himself he is ready to “ live 
and let live’; he is kindly and hospit- 
able to strangers; he lives on good 
terms with his Christian neighbours. 
The massacres of the Armenians, for 
which both Abdul Hamid and the 
Young Turks will for ever be execrated, 
and the brutalities practised upon 
British prisoners, of war in. certain 
camps (though the greater number 





made no complaint) are 
to be accounted for by 
the incitements of those 
in authority who carried 
out these horrors. 

If the Turks had been 
civilized, they would have 
to bear their full share of 
the shame; they would 
rightly be thought of as 
fiends rather than normal 
human beings. But when 
they are inflamed by 
fanatical hatred and fear, 
when they are told that 
the killing or the torture 
of Christians will ensure 
them places of honour in 
Paradise, they cease to be 
responsible for their acts. 
They are intoxicated, 
obsessed. The whole guilt 
must be borne by those 
who incited them, 
deceived them, used them 
as instruments for the 
perpetration of atrocities 
almost passing belief. 

In the big towns or their 
suburbs rich Armenians 
have very fine houses 
and delightful gardens, 
in which they take a 
special pleasure. They 
are Oriental in many of 
their habits, although 
they are Christians, and 
inclined to adopt Western 
ideas) Women _ who 
appear in public dressed 


in the European style according to the 


latest fashions, will wear at home and in 
the gardens, where they spend a good 
deal of their time, the costume of the 
Turkish lady, billowy trousers and tunic 
with loose slippers and a coquettish 
little cap on the head. In more remote 
parts the women even cover their faces 
when they go out, just as Mahomedan 
women do. 

In these parts many old customs are 
still maintained, such as keeping the 
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_ cattle close to the rooms in which the 
family live, sitting on divans or on a 
floor strewn with rugs, taking meals off 
a tray on a stand instead of sitting 
down to table, sleeping on the flat 
roofs in the hot weather, and dwelling 
in patriarchal groups. When _ sons 
marry, they do not set up for them- 
selves in their own houses; they bring 
their wives to live with their parents. 
This leads often to a great deal of 
quarrelling and discomfort. 

There is an Armenian proverb which 
says: “In the happy home only one 
woman rules.”’ In order to arrive at 





this consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished by all who love a quiet life, 
many Armenian households try to keep 
up the ancient practice: which deprived 
a daughter-in-law of the right even to 
speak to any of her seniors in the 
house. In the presence of his parents 
she was forbidden even to say anything 
to her husband. But the emancipation 
of women from their disabilities and 
restrictive bonds is reaching even into 
the valleys and hillsides of the 


Caucasus. This old law of the household 
will soon be a memory and no more. 
Even among the Turks, whose religion 


ACQUIRING “LEGAL PURITY” IN THE SHADOW OF THE MOSQUE 

Provided that his face be turned towards Mecca, the devout Moslem may pray in a public thoroughfare 

as p ly as in the privacy of his home, but before entering the house of prayer he must perform 

the “ Abtest,” in other words become “ ogally pure” by washing hands and forearms, face and 
feet in running water, which is pro by the fountains attached to every Mosque 
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sets women in an inferior state, there 
have been noticeable changes in the 
life of the harem during the last twenty 
or thirty years. Up to the latter 


period of the nineteenth century very 
few of the harem ladies could read or 
write. They did not miss the solace 
of books, they had no curiosity about 
events in the world beyond their own 


! 





ONE OF THE TWO BRIDGES CROSSING THE GOLDEN HORN 


the outlook of Turkish women belonging 
to the higher rank of society. 

Turkish men of this class are usually 
well-informed and sharp-witted, especi- 
ally if they are in public life, though they 
may on occasion take some pains not 
to let their intelligence be noticed. 
Many of them are sent to foreign 
universities, generally French or German. 


Here we see part of the famous Galata, or New Bridge, connecting Stamboul with Galata and Pera, 
and ever presenting a moving panorama full of colour and variety as the busy tide of traffic flows 
between the Place Emin Onu and Karakoi Street, or goes to and from the steamers that use the 


side pontoon as a pier. 


walls, it was not considered necessary 
that a woman should be educated in the 
modern sense. 

Now, all girls of the comfortable class 
go to school. They read novels and 
memoirs. They study history. Many 
of them write, some of them have pub- 
lished books. There was, as long as 
thirteen years ago, a newspaper for 
women published in Constantinople. 
The French novelist, Pierre Loti, wrote 
a good many years back a novel 
(‘‘Désenchantées”’) describing, after a 
visit to Turkey, the complete change 
that had been made by education in 


About 500 yards in length, its roadway is 35 feet wide 


The higher officials can discuss their own 
and other countries with knowledge and 
sense, and they often appear to take the 
Western point of view. They admit 
that there are plenty of defects and 
absurdities in the mode of government, 
but they steadily oppose any proposals 
for change which would bring’ the 
Turkish nearer to the European system. 

They used to make fun of the attempts 
made to keep out of Turkey books 
which the authorities feared as likely to 
disturb the minds of those who read 
them—books in which the Sultan was 
mentioned, even favourably mentioned ; 
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“STEEP SHOP-LINED THOROUGHFARE LEADING TO PERA 


Beyond the quays between the bridges on the north bank of the-Golden Horn, which divides Stamboul, 
the Turkish quarter of Constantinople, from the European parts of Galata and Pera, rises ate. a 


t on 


succession of.narrow streets, some little more than stone spropdaly be igftes Ftc Beigerd 
ept by other traders 


either side. The photograph shows one of these streets, with shops 
Photo, Georg Haeche 
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TURKEY & THE TURKS 


books which contained references to 
their religion; books which the Censor 
considered ‘“‘immoral,’”’ such as_ the 
works of Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, 
La Fontaine, and most modern authors 
of note. There was a censorship of 
plays not less annoying and ridiculous. 
Even the amusements of the foreign 
colony in Constantinople were some- 
times interfered with. The rule of the 
Sultans, like the rule of the Tsars in 
Russia, was based on fear; both knew 
that they could only hold their positions 
by force. Both were trying to kecp a 
nation under by antiquated devices. 

There was this difference, however ; 
while in Russia there was a large and 
constantly increasing number of people 
eager for a more enlightened system, 
in Turkey the nation endured the 
vagaries of its rulers without desiring 
to get rid of them. They shrugged 
their shoulders and put up with them 
as they put up with bad weather— 
because they could not do otherwise. 
The most that can be hoped is that 
they may be governed by men more 
honest and conscientious than those 
who have been their rulers hitherto. 


What the Turks have left Undone 


The founders of the Turkish Empire 
were a tribe which wandered out of 
Central Asia, overturned the authority 
of the Emperors of the East, captured 
Byzantium (Constantinople) in 1275, 
next conquered the Balkan countries, 
and established a vast dominion in 
Europe, in addition to their Asiatic 
possessions. Never from their first 
appearance until this day have the 
Turks advanced in civilization, founded 
any tradition of good government, or 
showed any wish to march forward with 
the European nations to the conquest 
of ignorance, superstition, disease. 

They have made no contributions 
to science or. the arts. They have 
shown nothing of the ingenuity and 


enthusiasm for learning and for the 


application of ideas. to life which 
characterised the Arabs during their 


stay in Spain. If the Turkish race 
were to be exterminated, as its rulers 
tried to exterminate the Armenians, 
it would leave no trace of useful activity 
behind it. It would be remembered 
merely as a race which, wherever it 
governed, governed badly; which 
pusillanimously allowed itself to be 
robbed and kept in submission ; which 
supported its rulers in their age-long 
fight against progress, and added nothing 
to the sum of human happiness. 


Bustling Life of Bridge and Bazaar 


No one who has been in the East can 
fail to recall many scenes like that which 
impressed its dreary barren aspect 
upon Kinglake’s imagination and was 
transferred to the pages of his ‘‘ Eothen.”’ 
Even in the capital one has sometimes 
the same feeling of deadness and 
desolation. Not certainly in the bazaars 
or on the bustling Galata Bridge which 
joins fascinating ancient Stamboul, the 
city of the Turks, to the dull and preten- 
tious European quarter, Pera, which 
lies across the Golden Horn. 

On this broad thoroughfare there is 
always a throng. Here you may see 
men of every race that the Turks have 
ruled. Greeks abound, as they do in 
all Turkish towns. Jews and Armenians 
of reverend appearance hurry over with 
business in their wary eyes. Circas- 
sians, Georgians, Kurds from beyond the 
Caucasus, Bulgarians, Syrians, jostle 
the true Osmanli Turks, descendants 
of the warriors who laid the foundations 
of the empire upon massacre and 
robbery and barbarism. These true 
Turks are employed for the most part as 
beasts of burden. On their backs 
they carry all kinds of merchandise. 


The Great Turkish Illusion 


Yet they do not conceal their con- 
temptuous glances at foreigners, and 
even at their fellow-subjects who are 
not Osmanlis. 

For the Turk is proud. He holds his 
head high, remembering that he belongs. 
to the conquering race and deeming 
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TURKEY & THE TURKS 


himself superior to the’ conquered. 
This has always been a Turkish illusion. 
They are entirely self-satisfied, mainly 
for the reason that they are taught to 
believe themselves the chosen of Allah. 
They have learned nothing from the 
nations which came under their sway. 
They could not suppose that the 
‘‘ infidels ”’ had anything to teach them. 
Their dignity would have been wounded 
if they were told that they had missed 
great opportunities. Dignity is most 
often a cloak for stupidity, a bluff which 
is put up to hide vacuity of mind. 

In the bazaars the selling is mainly 
done by the despised “ infidels.’’ With 
tempting skill the wares are set out. 
Nothing could be more agreeable than 
the stalls of the dried-fruit merchants, 
with their pyramids of sultanas, currants, 
figs, dates, apricots, and other fruits 
beyond count. Sweetmeats are ar- 
ranged, 


too, with a profusion and 





daintiness which make one’s mouth 
water. In- the metal-workers’ bazaars 
the din of the smiths is deafening, but 
it is well worth enduring in order to see 
how cleverly they make and mend. In 
the street of the carpet and rug sellers. 
all who love colour and exquisite design 
can spend many profitable hours. 

All goods must be bought by the 
process of bargaining. There are no 
fixed prices. The seller usually asks 
twice as much as he expects to get. 
The purchaser offers half of what he 
is prepared to give. Many visits will 
probably be paid by the customer 
before agreement is reached. 

It is this habit of perpetual bargaining 
which has helped to make the Turks 
as a nation so fluent in speech. They 
are never at a loss for words. They 
are equally fertile in flattery and in 
abuse. They have always been accus- 
tomed also to plead their own causes 





LEISURED LABOUR ON THE BANKS OF THE BUSY BOSPORUS 


Many pens have described the grandeur of the scenery along the tortuous waterway dividing Europe 
from Asia and linking the Euxine or Black Sea with the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. “Frere is a. 
vivid photographic gi pse of the kaleidoscopic life that ebbs and flows about its landing-stages—, 
burly tmen and hefty porters as notable for their physique as for the diversity of their dress 
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IN A MOMENT OF EMERGENCY: HOME FLITTING BY WATER 


If one is amazed by the ease with which colossal burdens are borne by the Turkish hamal or porter, 
no less surprise is experienced by all who for the first time come into contact with the dexterity 


and skill of the Turkish boatman. Topheavy as 


appear many of the loaded boats seen in this 


photograph, they can be navigated with combined ease and safety to their destination 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 


before courts of law. They have 
acquired, apparently from this, the knack 
not merely of talking well, but of 
making speeches. Listen to a dispute 
among them, and you will hear orations. 
Notice the bargaining that goes on over 
a piece of meat or a cauliflower. It is 
not carried on in crisp sentences, but in 
long, complicated arguments. 

Their style of speech is roundabout 
and flowery. Instead of saying to a 
visitor “ I am glad to see you,” a Turk 


declares that “most blessed among 
hours is this the hour of your coming.” 
And at the end of a visit his form of 
words for ‘“ Pleasant. journey to you,” 
is something like this: ‘‘ Proud are the 
sires and blessed are the dams of the 
steeds that shall carry your excellency 
to the end of your prosperous journey. 
May the saddle beneath you glide down 
to your destination like a boat swimming 
on the third river of Paradise. May 
you sleep the sleep of a child who knows 
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TURKEY & THE TURKS 


that friends are around him. And if 
enemies should come in your way, may 
your eyes flame through the darkness 
at them, redder than the eyes of ten 
tigers, to frighten them off.” 

. People who have time to talk in that 
redundant fashion aré, it is quite clear, 
never likely to be in a hurry. Business 
in Turkey is done at a very leisurely 
pace, if it ever gets done at all. By 
business must be understood official 
business, for the true Turk very seldom 
occupies himself with any other. 
Educated Turks, with scarcely any 
exceptions, become either officers or 
officials, that is, if they take up any 
active pursuit. 

There 1s no hereditary rich and noble 
class. Property must be divided on 
the death of its owner among all his 
children, daughters as well as sons. 
That breaks up wealth almost as fast 
as it is accumulated. There are no 
hereditary titles. Indeed, the only 
Turkish title of honour is Pasha, which 
js not passed on from father to son. 


Credit Side of the Osmanilis 


The pride of the Osmanlis has been 
a bar to the growth of privileged and 
moneyed families. They are all sup- 
posed to be on the same level. The 
Caliph is the one man who stands 
above the rest, and that more in virtue 
of his responsibility as Commander of 
the Faithful than of his temporal 
position. Thus, although their 
government is despotic, the Turks are 
democratic in their social organization. 
Any Osmanli, however, meanly born, 
may climb the official ladder and be- 
come the chief minister or grand vizier 
as the holder of this post is still called, 
reminding us of the adventures of 
Haroun-al-Raschid and the “ Arabian 
Nights Entertainments.” 

Absence of snobbery is therefore one 
of the more attractive qualities which 
arise out of the Turkish refusal to make 
changes. Another is the absence of 
destitution as all Western cities have 
known it, and the rarity of crime. 


There is no criminal class. Miss Lucy 
Garnett, who spent many years in 
Turkey and described it as it was 
towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, in a very interesting little 
book “ Turkish Life in Town and 
Country,” could not recall a single 
burglary during her long residence in 
the country. Acts of violence are un- 
common. There are in certain regions 
brigands who kidnap persons for whom 
large ransom can be demanded, but they 
are looked upon almost as professional 
men, engaged in an ancient and not 
discreditable calling. 


The Lure of a Little Brigandage 


Several English travellers have been 
captured by them during quite recent 
years. The brigands are mostly bad 
characters who have been obliged 
to fly from justice, or discontented 
peasants with a passion for adventure. 
But it sometimes happens that re- 
spectable young men take to brigandage 
for a time, in order to make a little 
money or for the sake of a change. 
From time to time forces of soldiers are 
sent into the mountains to clear out 
these pests, but as often as not it has 
happened that the soldiers have been 
satisfied to exact from the brigands a 
share of their booty as the price of 
leaving them alone. 


Fatalism and Agreeable Apathy 


Apart from this war against society, 
which is carried on sometimes as a form 
of political agitation, crimes against 
the person are infrequent. The sober 
habits which are imposed upon Moslems 
by their religion are partly the cause of 
this, as partly also is the fatalist nature 
of the Turk, which makes him lethargic 
and long-suffering, disinclined to pick 
quarrels or to brood over injuries real or 
supposed. 

They are an orderly folk. In the 
streets they move about quietly and with . 
a subdued air. There is among them 


_ little of the laughter and chatter which 


go on among Western crowds. When 
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“NOT MADE TO RULE, BUT TO SUBSERVE”: THE TURKISH PORTER 
Cabs, trams, and motor-cars are now familiar features of the street life of pint wagon ag while the 


favourite public conveyances are the boats plying on the water surrounding the main divisions of 
the city. Meanwhile, here, as elsewhere in the Turkish dominions, the hefty hamal or Hae dag 
continues to perform prodigious feats of physical strength in the tratisport of goods of all cinds . 
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ORIENTAL AUTOLYCUS HAWKING HIS WARES IN THE MARKET PLACE 
His type is to be found in the market places of most large cities of the East and the West, but the 
infinite variety of this Eastern pedlar’s stock-in-trade could only be rivalled with difficulty. Watches, 
chains, pipes, cigarette-holders, pocket-books, purses, necklaces, walking-sticks, and much besides, 

suggest a large outlay as well as an enterprise not usually associated with Oriental lands 
Photo, A. W. Cutler S's 
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PRIVATE HOUSE IN 


THE TURKISH QUARTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Turkish houses are mostly of two storeys, those of the middle class being usually surrounded on 
three sides by a garden and courtyard, the fourth side abutting on the street. e rooms on the 
ground floor include reception-rooms, kitchen, and offices; th 


ose above, with lattieed windows, are 
the private apartments, to which no male visitors, except near relatives, are admitted 
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SNAPSHOTTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES IN A TURKISH MARKET 


One of the busiest of the markets in Stamboul is the vegetable market, a corner of which is here shown. 

A juvenile assistant is seen expostulating, at the bidding of an elder, against the attentions of the 

camera-man. While the average Turk is much more tolerant than he used to be, his religion still 
keeps active his rooted prejudice against being made the subject of a photograph 

Photo, Special Pres« 
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BEARERS OF THE BURDEN IN OLD-WORLD SMYRNA 
One of the oldest ot the old Greek cities of western Asia Minor, Smyrna still pulsates to the rhythm 
of the Orient, especially in the street leading from the Turkish quarter to the famous Caravan Bridge 
which, before the city had its railways, witnessed daily the passage of some thousand camels over 
the River Meles. The camel caravan ts often, as here, led by a diminutive donkey carrying the driver 
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A DISH OF PILAF ENJOYED 
Adjoining the Yeni Valideh Jami mosque in Stamboul is a general market next in im 


Grand Bazaar of which a potograph is given in p 


are stalls such as that shown a 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
rtance to the 


4980. Here, in addition to the open sho 


ve, where passers-by have paused to regale themselves on pila af 


(boiled rice or macaroni), which is served on plates and forms a popular item in the Turkish menu 
Photo, Special Press 


order is disturbed, the disturbance is 
usually found to have been started by 
a foreigner of less phlegmatic disposition. 
Narrow as the streets are and awkward 
as if is to move through them, the 
Turks never lose their patience or their 
politeness. As they allow each other 
to pass, they murmur the phrases of 
courtesy which come so readily to their 
lips. That is the more agreeable -side 
of their apathy. They do not think it 
worth while to lose their temper any 
more than they think it worth while to 
be curious or to exert themselves more 
than they need. 

‘Poor the Turks are in thé “Jaén 
quarters of their cities, as in their mud 
hovels on the land. But there is no 
wretched want and misery such as have 

the West ever since the 
factory system firmly established itself. 
There is some kind of work for all who 
are capable of working ; ill-paid, perhaps, 
but bringing in sufficient to support 
existence in its simplest. form. For 


those who cannot support themselves, 
and even for those who prefer to live 
on charity there are alms to be obtained 
from religious foundations and from 
private givers. 

Liberality to the needy is one of the 
articles of the Moslem faith. When a 
Turkish effendi (the designation which 
corresponds to our esquire and denotes 
a member of the comfortable class) sits 
down in his office or study to start his 
day’s business, there will very likely be 
waiting for him one or more dependents 
on his bounty who know they will not 
be sent empty away. 

If the effendi is at home, he will be. 


‘in his own part of the house, the 


selamlik. This is shut off from the 
women’s part, which is called. the 
haremlik. The women have the bigger. 
space, but it includes all the sleeping 
apartments and the living-room which 
is common to husband and wife. In 
the haremlik the servants are women, 
except in establishments of great wealth 
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belonging to owners who cling to old 
tradition and employ eunuchs. The 
selamlik servants are all men, and only 
men are admitted as visitors. 

In the harem there is seldom nowadays 
more than one wife. Moslem law 
allows four wives and as many con-. 
cubines, usually slaves, as a man cares} 
to and can afford to Keep; but the 
custom and the law have drifted apart. 


BEGGARS AT THE GATE OF THE MOSQUE OF 


Among those Turks who work for their 
daily bread “monogamy is as firmly 
established as it is in England or France. 
In general they do not want more than 
one wife. Nor do the Turks who are 
well-off usually take advantage of the 
Prophet’s wide allowance in the matter 
of wives. They, too, find that the 


expense of more than one is beyond 
their means, and they also have in 
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SULEIMAN 


Islam makes charity obligatory and binding vps all who accept the Moslem faith, but alms are 
o 


voluntary as well as legal, hence the number 


more or less professional beggars. 


The mosque of 


Suleiman the Great, erected in Stamboul in 1550-66, is one of the two masterpieces of the most 
famous of Turkish architects, Mimar Sinan Agha, the other being the Selim mosque at Adrianople 
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mind the many households which were 
torn by jealousies and made uncom- 
fortable by harem intrigues in the past. 

If a second wife is taken, the motive 
is almost sure to be a desire for children, 
which the first wife cannot satisfy. 
Divorce can be obtained for this reason, 
but very likely it would be repugnant 
to the husband to put away his wife, 
or it might not be convenient to him to 
return the dowry that he received with 
her, and the amount of caution-money 
which he settled upon her when they 
were married. Every husband is 
supposed to set aside a sum which he 
undertakes to pay over to his wife if 
he should divorce her. That is one of 
the provisions of Moslem law, which 
gives women, even though they were 
allotted so low a place in the Prophet’s 
scheme, rights which are more liberal 
than those that women can claim, or at 
all events could until recently claim in 
the majority of Christian countries. 





Beggars, conspicuous in all parts of Constantin 
They often beg in couples, one i 


“ALMS, FOR THE LOVE OF ALLAH!” 
le, are especially so at the doors of the mosques. 
haps with a withered arm and a companion to attract the attention 


It required a Married Women’s 
Property Act in England during the 
later years of the nineteenth century to 
give English wives power to dispose of 
their own money or possessions. 
Mahomedan wives have always had 
control over their own property. They 
have always been able to insist also 


. that their husbands shall keep up 


establishments for them suited to their 
position. The ‘‘ degraded ” position of 
women under the Moslem law was there- 
forea myth. If there was degradation, 
it was social rather than legal. 

It was not even ecclesiastical, for it 
is not the rule of Islam that women 
shall live apart or that they shall veil 
their faces when they leave their 
houses. This veiling has, indeed, long 
been less honoured in the observance 
than the breach. Faces have not been 
really covered, except by very modest 
or timid women, and often the whole 
face was allowed to be seen for a little 


a 
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of passers-by. They are of all races, but while the Greek-whines, the Turk will demand baksheesh 


asaright. It is believed that their sores and wound 


s are frequently self-inflicted 


Photo, Special Press 
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VENDER OF FETE DAY CONFECTIONERY ON THE STEPS OF A MOSQUE 


The sturdy old street trader, seated with his wares in front of him in the full glare of the Eastern 
sun, is offering for sale a variety of cakes for which there is a great demand in Constantinople on 





fete days. ey are compounded of simple ingredients and offer a pleasant change from the 
generality of Turkish confectionery, which is excessively sweet 
. Photo, Special Press 
while. The dropping of the veil rugs. If the idea prevails that Western 


certainly added to the attractiveness of 
pretty women and lent even to those 
whowere not pretty a momentary charm. 

Plenty of Turkish wives, and maids, 
too, were well aware of this. Parties of 
them enjoying themselves over picnics 
in the pleasant spots which le near 
Constantinople and other cities would 
think it a good joke to lift their veils 
and let foreigners of evidently good 
manners see their faces. Their pleasure 
in this was quite harmless and their 
laughter very pleasant to hear. Such 
excursions fill them with delight, 
probably because they are so much 
indoors and confined to their own 
apartments. 

If the mistress of a haremlik is a 
woman of taste who understands the 
beauty of Oriental colours and designs, 
her rooms will be restful and pleasant 
to the eye. There will be low and 
comfortable divans running round two 
or three sides of them, coffee-tables of 
inlaid walnut-wood, chests and cabinets 


of old workmanship, rich hangings and 


furniture and decoration and upholstery 
are superior, then the effect is more 
than likely to be hideous and grotesque. 
Cheap German or Austrian productions 
are placed beside really good pieces, 
colours are mixed in the most disagree- 
able disharmonies, the arrangement of 
the rooms is stiff and depressing. 

When you go into a Turkish sleeping 
apartment, you see none of the bed-room 


furniture to which we are accustomed. 


There is no bed, no washhand-stand, no 
dressing-table. When bed-time comes, 


mattresses and coverings are brought 


out of a cupboard and laid on the floor. 
Washing is done in a little room specially 
built for the purpose. In this the whole 
body can be bathed, fo: there is a plug 
in the floor which can be pulled up to 
let water run away. But the Turks 
do not wash a great deal in their 
houses. They take baths which have 
the effect of leaving the skin perfectly 
clean. All dirt is steamed out of it. 
Turkish baths are cheap or dear 
according to the degree of comfort 
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TURKEY & THE TURKS 


required. First, there is a hot chamber, 
then a very hot one, then a cold douche 
is taken, and after that one drinks a 
cup of coffee and enjoys a few pulls at a 
pipe. Both men’s and women’s baths 
are places where people go to meet 
one another and exchange gossip. 
It is only the wealthy, with private 
baths of their own built on to 
their houses, who are not to be found 
one day or one evening a week at 
the least, undergoing massage and 
steam cleansing along with their 
acquaintances and _ friends. 

Coffee in Turkey is not at all like 
coffee in France, or indeed in any other 
country except Egypt. It is thick and 
sweet, served in tiny cups, and followed 























EX-SULTAN’S EUNUCH 
In the older Turkish families 
of position eunuchs still act 
as guardians of the ladies 
of the harem 





by a glass of water. One 
has to drink a great many 
of these little cups in the 
course of a day spent in 
visiting, or doing business 
in public offices or 
bargaining in the bazaars. 
Everywhere coffee will be 
ordered as soon as the 
visitor enters. Sometimes 
sweetmeats, “‘ Turkish 
delight,” or dabs of rose- 
jam on a plate are offered 
with it. To drink somuch 
Western coffee would be 


TURKISH LADY IN INDOOR COSTUME | to banish sleep and 


in Turkey, as in Europe, feminine dress fashions vary, and probably to upset the 

generalisation is made difficult by the variety of races. Among digestion, but Turkish 

members of Moslem families indoor costumes are usually less coff . holesome d 
conservative than those adopted when taking the air ce 1S W me an 
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PASSING FASHIONS IN THE CHANGING EAST: 





While old customs, especially in regard to costume, change slowly among Turkish ladies of position, 

many of their sisters have abandoned the once universal yashmak, or spotless white veil, which 

disclosed only their eyes, and the bright!y-coloured feriji or cloak, once so distinguishing a feature 
of their outdoor dress, has given way to a garment of sombre black 


can be taken in immense quantity 
without inconvenience. 

There is a coffee-maker as well as a 
cook in all the houses of the well-to-do. 
For those who want coffee away from 
home there are street coffee-sellers who 
make it fresh and serve it hot and 
fragrant in a few moments. Cool 
drinks are sold in the streets, too, and 
fruit, and sweets, all very temptingly 
displayed, not at all like the wares on 
barrows in London. 

Pedlars are common in Turkey, most 
of them Greeks or Wallachians, whose 
homes are in the mountains of Macedonia 
perhaps, or in some othcr far hill- 
country, where the mixture of races 
makes it impossible to say that any 
particular district is more Greek than 
Bulgarian, more Wallachian (or Vlach) 
than Serbian. Even when a family 
proclaims itself one or the other, it often 
has a motive for doing so, probably fear, 
and in a short time it will change its 
nationality to ensure its safety, as 
the Vicar of Bray changed his party. 
They are good peasants, no matter 


what they may call themselves. They 
work hard and they make the earth 
yield a rich increase of corn and wine, 
and fruit and vegetables. A great deal 
of the cultivation and harvesting in 
the Christian lands which have so long 
been misgoverned by Turkey is done 
by women, whereas among the Turks it 
is rare to see women in the fields. In 
their homes these Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, and Wallachian women spin 
and weave from the wool of their own 
sheep, they knit and embroider very 
prettily, and on Sundays they turn out 
looking smart and handsome in their 
national dresses. 

Although their mode of life is in 
many aspects like that of the Turks, 
they are a proof of the vivifying power 
of Christianity. Both it and Islam 
came from the East, but while the 
Moslem religion has remained unaltered 
in any important particular, Christianity 
has developed and been imbued. with 
the spirit of the West, the spirit of 
progress. It is the dead hand of the 
prophet Mahomet that has_ kept 
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Turkey backward, and has brought 
disaster upon her. Change is the law of 
life. Any organism, whether it be a 
plant, an individual, or a nation, which 
does not change has ceased to be alive. 

If the Turks could cast off the dead 
hand, not necessarily abandoning Islam, 
but allowing it to develop in harmony 
with the. ideas of the modern world, 
they would no doubt play a worthy 
part, as a race, in the coming age. If 











i "ae meen STINE TEN 
WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE 
In some districts of the Ottoman dominions 
t women will not only cover their 

but will turn sideways when a man 
approaches, and so remain until he has passed 





A STUDY 


Simplicity and charm are combined in dress 
and person of this lady of Constantinople, who 
is wearing the now popular walking costume of 
some black material falling into graceful folds 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


they cling to ancient formulae, they will 
die out, as a race, “and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.”’ 

This, however, will be a _ long 
process. Nations, like King Charles IT. 
of England, are “an unconscionable 
time a-dying.” Whatever may happen 
to Constantinople and to that part of 
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the Turkish Empire which 
was in Europe, there will 
be Turks ruling for many 
tens of years to come 
over wide regions of Asia. 
Nor would they have any 
cause to regret the change 
from Constantinople as 
the seat of government to 
Brusa. That city was 
the ancient capital of the 
Osmanlis and has always 
kept a foremost place in 
their affections. It is 
livelier and in every way 
more attractive than 
most Eastern towns. It 
is superbly sited ; indeed, 
it may be called without 
exaggeration one of the 
most beautiful places in 
the world. 

Its port on the Sea 
of Marmora is Mudania. 
Thence a single line of 
railway winds up and 
around a delicious wooded 
valley sloping to the 
water. Then a vast plain 
spreads itself before your 
gaze, with the city on the 
farther side, glittering in 
the sunshine on a lower 
spur of Mount Olympus 
the “other Mount 
Olympus,” not the home 
of Olympian Jove, which. 
is in Greece. Nowhere do I know a city 
which is so literally in the mountains as 
Brusa. Looking upwards from the 
market place, you see the rounded bluffs 
towering above, wreathed in a myste- 
rious mist, and where a bridge carries the 
street over a ravine, you may look into 
the very heart of the rocky peaks and 
saddles, or downwards follow with your 
eye a torrent plashing and foaming, 
leapi ‘om rock to pool, from pool to 
gravelly beach, until it finds its tumul- 
tuous way to the valley. Across the 
valley is another rampart of mountains, 
clear in the morning and the evening, 





LADY OF ANATOLIA 


It is in Anatolia that one meets the purer Turkish type, with 

narrow, almost almond-shaped eyes, brown complexion, placid 

expression, and high cheekbones. Elsewhere inter-marriage has 
mixed Semitic and Aryan with Mongol blood 


half hidden by the golden haze of noon. 
I recollect the streets of Brusa as 
a jumble of bullock-wagons, buffalo 
carts, flocks of turkeys, donkeys laden 
with charcoal, ponies with curious long 
grape-tubs balanced on either flank, 
Turks sitting their prancing, curvetting 
Arab blood-horses like statues, beggars 
motionless by the roadside ‘chanting 
their monotonous appeals. There are 
a fair number of women to be seen here, 
many of them unveiled, and almost 
every ong in trousers. . That fashion sits. 


awkwardly upon ladies of mature years, 


for maturity in the East brings with 
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it amplitude of bulk. But it lends the 
small lithe girls an adorably graceful air. 
The men’s costume most in vogue 
consists of turban as headgear, striped 
shirt, wide cummerbund of some vivid 
colour, and baggy trousers tight at the 
ankles. They wear this with an indes- 
cribably rakish effect. If their clothes 
were a shade fresher, they might be 
mistaken for operatic stage peasants or 
brigands. But really, they are a simple, 
Ailah-fearing folk, and in the great 
light mosques, after they have washed 
hands and feet at the fountain-basin in 
the centre, obedient to the letter of the 
Prophet’s injunction, they can be seen 
sitting in throngs for hours around some 
old mullah, expounding in a high up-and- 
down tone the lessons of the Koran. 
Brusa is famous for its mosques 
as well as foritsscenery. It1is celebrated 
too for its silk, which is made in pleasant, 
airy factories, filled with sunshine, save 
when the mists come down and swathe 
the city in their ghostly folds. Other 
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industries besides silk-weaving flourish. 
Workers at almost every handicraft sit 
in their open shop-fronts, using their 
tools cheerfully and with affectionate 
skill, as those who know not the 
degradation of labour which machinery 
has wrought in more sophisticated lands. 
The impression left on the mind by 
Constantinople is neither so delightful 
nor so clear as that of the ancient 
capital. Its history gives its stones 
an interest which those of Brusa 
cannot claim, the thoughts which crowd 
into the memory when its name falls 
on the ear are so vivid and so varied 
that to walk its streets is like the 
realization of some strange dream. 
Dreamlike, too, is the beauty of 
Constantinople. Never shall I forget 
my first sight of it. As our vessel 
steamed up the Sea of Marmora, the 
earliest pale yellow of an October dawn 
was streaking a cold sky behind masses 
of blue-grey mountain on the Asian 
shore. Stamboul was still in deepest 
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Dating from the sixteenth century, and the dominating architectural feature of the city, this splendid 
mosque has outer and inner courts paved with white marble, furnished with white marble fountains, 


and is surrounded with domed cloisters adorned with coloured marble 
structure is one huge dome, and the building is fanked with 


eared The body of the 
igh towers . 


Photo, H. C. Woods 
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FRAGRANT FESTOONS OF THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE WEED 
like sixteen million acres in Asiatic Turkey are devoted to the cultivation of the tobacco 


so 





plant, and, despite the exactions of the Regie, or monopoly, the industry has increased in recent 
years. As regards the best qualities, the leaves are picked as they ripen; they are then air-dried 
as shown here, and afterwards subjected to a lengthy treatment of mild fermentation 
Photo, H. C. Woods 


shadow. A filmy veil of darkness 
shrouded from view its mosques and 
minarets, its ancient walls, its irregular 
masses of close-lying grey-tiled roofs, 
piled carelessly on the city’s seven hills. 

Minute by minute, as we shivered in 
the bitter Black Sea breeze, the yellow 
streaks lightened and spread. Soon a 
point of light gleamed coldly on shore. 
Then another, then a third. Quickly 
the filmy veil was pierced by innunier- 
able fires, as. window after window 
caught the glow. Higher and higher 
rose the orange hue of sunrise. At last, 
in a sudden burst of glory, the sun 


swam over the summits. Then the city - 


stood revealed, a forest of slim towers, 
a vast range of majestic domes, set 
amidst a welter of whitened house-fronts, 
all clear and vivid in the golden air. 

A dream-city it seemed, too lovely to 
be true. No element of beauty was 
missing as the sun gained power and 
the sky turned from a stone-grey toa 
deliciously light-hearted blue, while the 
rippling waters of Bosporus and Golden 
Horn laughed in the light of a new day. 

Now we could see what a green city - 
it was. The meadows of Seraglio Point 
stretched their brilliant emerald. to- 


wards the water’s edge. Everywhere 


the eye rested on the tree-tops, pushing 
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up afnong the serried roofs. Until we 
rounded the Point and had our senses 
offended by a steamer belching filthy 
smoke as most of the shipping in the 
port does, there was nothing to mar the 
perfection of our panorama, nothing to 
check the illusion that we were dreaming 
a delicious dream. 

Alas, how differently one regards 
Constantinople after making its better 
acquaintance! It no longer seems a 


before the great gulf fixed between the 
European and the Asiatic outlook upon 
life, I no longer found it hard to believe 
that only a short while back the streets 
of Constantinople were running with the 
blood of murdered Armenians, I felt 
convinced that if the Sultan who was 
then in power should see fit to plan 
an attack of the same sinister savagery 
upon Greeks or English or French, his 
orders would be as faithfully obeyed. 





RISEN FROM THE ASHES OF A BURNT-OUT HOMESTEAD 


The old home of this Adana family had been destroyed during one of the periodical massacres of 
Armenians by Turks who had been spurred on to their deadly work by political agitators, and the 


photograph was taken soon after the house had been rebuilt. 


time o 


The massacre took place about the 


e counter-revolution in Constantinople, with its sequel, the deposition of Abdul Hamid IT. 


Photo, H. C. Woods 


dream. It has become more like a 
nightmare. 

One thinks of its crowded narrow 
streets, where at: one moment you are 
wading in mud, and the next bruising 
your feet against the rough stones; 
where, if you drive, you are bumped 
painfully over their uneven switchback 
surface. 

One recalls the dirt and disorder of 
all the public services, the brooding 
atmosphere of decay which afflicts the 
spiritual and often too the material 
nostril. I recollect how after a short 
stay I understood as I had never done 


At that time the scavenging of the 
city was left for the most part to the 
troops of ownerless dogs which swarmed 
in every street. How they established 
their right to be there no one clearly 
knew. It would have been against the. 
law of Islam to kill them, and they 
certainly saved a good deal of expense 
on dustmen and refuse destructors. So 
they were tolerated then and for many 
years after that. Gentle creatures they 
were to those who spoke them fair. 


Pretty creatures, too, with their fawny, 
‘rough-haired coats, their pointed ears 


and lustrous eyes. Many a time my 
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heart has been touched 
by the sight of a mother 
suckling her puppies, tiny 
balls of soft yellow down. 
Many a time did I marvel, 
as I saw how they 
organized themselves into 
districts, that men can 
speak slightingly of 
animal intelligence. 

If a stranger dog 
appeared out of his own 
district, there was 
immediately a showing 
of teeth, a growling, and 
generally a scuffle. Some- 
times the stranger would 
make known his peaceable 
intentions and would ask 
for safe conduct across 
alien territory. Then two 
dogs of the district would 
escort him through, and 
no notice would be taken 
of him by the rest. I did 
not find the dogs a plague 
and an offence, as many 
did. I thought they lent 
almost a charm to the 
streets, though there were 
rather too many of them. 

At last their increase 
became so prolific and the 
nuisance of their number 
so great that an edict went forth for 
their banishment. The kindest plan 
would have been to kill them painlessly. 
That, however, would have transgressed 
the Prophet’s commands. So the poor 
dogs were driven down to the quay 
and on board a ship, which turned 
them loose on an. island in the Sea of 
Marmora, that: same Prinkipo Island 
which was proposed, in Ig19, as the 
meeting-place of men of all parties in 
Russia. There most of them died miser- 
ably. No Society for the Protection of 
Animals exists in Turkey. Their 
wretched end aroused no indignation. It 
is only the shepherds in Eastern countries 
who look upon the dog as we do, and 
consider him the friend of man. 
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which is often enhanced by artificial means. 
especially in the well-to-do classes, is usually most becoming 
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TURKISH WOMAN OF SMYRNA 


Turkish women have, as a rule, beautiful complexions, fine 
heads of hair, and, generally, large black eyes, the darkness of 


Their costume, 


What is the predominant impression 
among the images that Constantinople 
leaves upon the mind of the reflective 
traveller? An image of disintegration, 
of melancholy. The few busy quarters 
are thronged, they are as full of colour 
and movement as any in the world. 
There you see Moslems of every 
nationality. Fat, sensual Ottoman 
Turks; tall, lean dignified Bokharans 
in flowing robes; merchants from the 
cities of Central Asia in furred cloaks 
and costly turbans set with precious 
stones; flock-masters from the steppes, 
their, features hard and wrinkled from 
exposure, wearing sheep-skin coats; 
strings of pilgrims for Mecca, their 
nondescript baggage piled untidily on 
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long strings of camels which pick their 
path with swaying, methodical footsteps. 

Among all of these one seldom sees a 
cheerful face. It is to the elements 
which are not Moslem that one must 
look for smiles and chatter and 
pleasantry. The followers of Islam 
for the most part wear an expression 
of dreary resignation. That seems to 
be the best the Mahomedan faith can 
do for them. 

Leave the few busy spots and you 
plunge into what appears to be a dead 
city. The quiet streets are uncannily 
deserted and still. The closely-shuttered 
lattice windows of the houses permit 
no sign of the life within to appear to 
the passer-by. Occasionally there may 
pass a figure swathed in black, with 
opaque veil hanging from brow to breast, 
followed by two or more soft-stepping 
Circassian harem slaves. Now and then 
the echoes will be wakened by the 
click-clack of the hoofs of a donkey 
laden with grapes or vegetables. 


Islamism and Human Progress 


These are rare interludes. The rest 
is silence and solitude, to the European 
temperament depressing, though it does 
not seem to affect the younger Turkish 
ladies, who twitter like pretty birds to 
each other when they happen to be 
taking the air. They are unaffected by 
the gloom which has settled upon the 
male part of the nation. 

Watch the Mussulman at his prayers, 
whether in the great Mosque of Santa 
Sophia (the Holy Wisdom) in Con- 
stantinople, or in some small country 
mosque, or in the desert, or on board 
ship—you will understand then why 
Islam has never won a footing in 
go-ahead Europe and never will. 

There is devotion in those swaying 
figures, now on their feet, now sitting 
on their heels, now bending low to 
bring their foreheads to the ground in 
abasement at the sound of the wonderful 
names of God. Their evident sincerity, 
their readiness to perform their religious 
‘duties before all the world, even before 


unbelievers, as happens on Nile steam- 
boats, for example—these compel 
respect. But there is nothing soul- 
stirring in their mechanical exercises. 
It is a devotion which cannot help on 
the progress of humanity. 

And what chance in this age of 
Woman has a faith which denies her the 
possession of a soul ? 


Women’s Absence from Shops and Streets. 


The depression of spirit occasioned 
by the unsmiling faces of the men is 
heightened by the scarcity of women. 
None serves in shops or does any work in 
public. None enters the mosques save 
in strict privacy. It is not that their 
absence robs the streets of colour. 
The red tarbush or fez which is worn by 
all classes and the variety of men’s 
costume to be seen at every turn, 
supply as much colour as could be 
wished for. It is the women’s faces 
that you miss, not their gay dresses ; 
their kind eyes and dainty contours, 
their lips curling with quick sympathy 
or humour, their delicate, soft skins. 

There are many corners of Con- 
stantinople where the calming influence 
of quiet, hard-working, affectionate 
domestic lives spreads itself, where one 
may feel that all men of goodwill and 
simple character have much in common, 
to whatever race they may belong and 
to whatever faith they may profess 
allegiance. 


Constantinople’s Natural Charm 


It was not the Turk as he is by nature 
who made his country a byword and 
its place among the ‘nations shameful. 
It was those who traded on his 
simplicity, those who drew their profit 
of money or power from his ignorance 
and loyalty. It is the thought of them 
and the evil they did which weighs 
upon the mind in Constantinople. 

Only when nature casts a spell of 
fairy loveliness over the city so stained 
with blood and sinister intrigue does 
the nightmare vanish and the dream 
come back. In the sunset hour the 
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; ISRAEL UNDER THE CRESCENT 
Despite the fact that they have suffered relatively little persecu- 
the best of their race. 
Many are descendants of those Jews called the Sephardim who 
fifteenth century 


tion, the Jews in Turkey are not amon 
from Spain in the 


first impression may be daily recaptured. 
Against the crimson flush, slowly paling 
to pink and opal, the domes and 
minarets stand out sharp and purpley- 
blue. The waters which give the 
capital its incomparable situation turn 
slowly from silver to black. The lamps 
on the mosque towers gleam bright 
against the already darkened northern 
sky. A young moon casts its tremulous 
smile upon the twilit sea. All up the 
hills on every side lights are twinkling. 
Everything but the beauty of the scene 
is forgotten. The city of the Golden 
Horn is as you first saw it, a dream once 


came 





more. Scarcely any of 
the smaller towns of 
Turkey are attractive. 
The pleasant feature of 
them is that they are rich 
in gardens and groves of 


fruit trees. On the coast 
they are apt to be 
feverish. In the interior 


they are not much more 
than collections of hovels, 
with a fine house or two 
for the high officials, a 
mosque perhaps of some 
interest, possibly a public 
building of some size. 
Adrianople was a city 
once that impressed the 
traveller with its impor- 
tance, but it has long 
been on the down-grade. 
Here the _ inhabitants 
include a large number 
of Jews, not far short of 
ten thousand. Spanish 
Jews they are, who have 
kept up their language 
and the “ courtly Spanish 
grace” of their demeanour. 

Jews were always 
tolerated in Turkey, even 
when they were being 
harried in Enyland. The 
Prophet taught that both 
they and Christians must 
be treated well, and the 
Turks as a race obeyed that precept 
until their rulers inflamed them against . 
Bulgarians first and then Armenians, not 
because they were Christians, but because 
they were politicaily troublesome. 

The result has been to create an 
artificial and deplorable “ religious 
question ” which makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the country to settle down. 
Politics and religion are intertwined. 
“What is your faith?” the visitor to 
Turkey is asked constantly, and if a 
prominent man of some other nation is 
mentioned, “ Of what faith is he? ” 
will pretty certainly be inquired. 
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Turks are affectionate husbands and 
parents. It is their domestic virtues, 
added to their straight dealing with all 
men, that win for this race the good 
word of all who have become really 
acquainted with them. 

More than any European race do they 
value men for their good qualities, not 
for their wealth or their birth. They 


PROPHET, AND PROTAGONIST 


alid Edib 


do not ask, when, they want information 
about anybody, ‘‘ Does he belong to a 
good family?” or “ How much is he 
worth?” They ask whether he is a 
man of education and ideals, whether 
he is faithful in friendship, generous, 
hospitable, one who remembers benefits. 
They are not, and never will be, a 


progressive people. 


OF TURKISH INDEPENDENCE 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, here seen addressing the Turkish Nationalist Parliament at 
man who, without German help, prevented the British from conquering Gallipoli. 
one idea, the liberation of Turk 
much success to the influence of 


, was the 
A Moslem with 


from European control, his government is said to have owed 
anoum, an army officer, later Minister of Education 
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Turkey 
Il. The Rise & Fall of the Ottoman Empire 


By Sir E. Denison Ross, C.1.E. 


Director, School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 


HE precise origin of the Ottoman 
Turks, who captured Constan- 
tinople in 1453, is difficult to 

determine, but there can be no doubt that 
they were a mixed race containing 
elements of many other Turkish tribes 
whom they had encountered on their 
wanderings from the East. For the 
original home of all Turkish-speaking 
peoples is to be found in Northern Mon- 
Seton and the story of their migration 
om that home is most easily to be 
traced by following the various dialects 
of the Turkish language, which, in their 
stages of modification of the old Turkish, 
enable us to discover the path followed 
by the race in its wanderings from the 
shores of Lake Baikal to the Bosporus. 
The Turkish-speaking peoples extend 
roughly from the Great Wall of China on 
the east to the limits of Turkey in tig a 
in the west, to northern Persia in the 
south, and to the Volga on the north- 
west. Between Chinese Turkistan and 
Constantinople a large number of dialects 
are spoken, and the Turki of Turkistan is 
the nearest in structure to the oldest 
remains of the language which have come 


down to us in inscriptions of the seventh 
century, while Ottoman Turkish is farthest 
removed. 

We cannot enter here upon the early 
history of the Turks prior to their 
becoming masters of the Moslem East, 
but it may be mentioned that by the 
middle of the sixth century one branch 
of them had gained possession of all the 
Oxus country, had formed an alliance 
with the Sassanian king of Persia, and in 
the sixth century A.D. embassies were 
exchanged between the Turkish Khan 
and the Byzantine Emperor. 

With the rapid spread of the victorious 
arms of Islam in the seventh century, the 
Sassanian Empire came to an ss and 
although in the following century the 
Caliphs of Bagdad extended their con- 
quests into the Oxus country, the Turks 
still retained their independence farther 
east. The rise of powerful local dynasties 
in northern and north-eastern Persia in 
the ninth and tenth centuries reduced the 
authority of the Caliphs to something 
purely nominal. 

The first great Turkish clan to rise to 
power on the ruins of the old Caliphate 
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was that of the Seljuks. Their chieftain, 
Seljuk, was a Turcoman in the service of 
the Khans of Turkistan, who had migrated 
with his people to Bokhara where they 
embraced Islam. It was his grandson, 
Toghrul Bey, who in A.D. 1037 set himself 
up in Nishapur and finally, in 1055, 
entered Bagdad and proclaimed himself 
Sultan of the city of the Caliph. The 
Seljuk Empire, founded by Toghrul, 
eventually split up into a number of 
separate Seljuk kingdoms in Iraq, Kerman 
and Asia Minor. The last-named en- 
dured the longest, ruling from 1077 to 1300. 


Power of the Mamelukes and Seljuke 


The middle of the thirteenth century 
witnessed the devastating invasion of 
Persia by the Mongols under Jenghiz 
Khan, culminating in the fall of Bagdad 
in 1258. Two branches of the Turks, 
however, were able to withstand the 
Mongol invader, namely, the Turkish 
Mamelukes of Egypt and the Seljuks of 
Asia Minor. The Ottoman Turks were at 
this time represented by a small clan in 
the service of these Seljuks, who, in 
recognition of help, permitted them to 
asture their flocks in the land of 
ithynia, which bordered on_ the 
Byzantine Empire. 

It was there that Othman, or Osman, 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty, was 
born in the year in which Hulagu cap- 
tured Bagdad. On the death of his 
father, Ertogrul, in 1288, Othman 
became head of the clan, which still 
remained in the service of the Seljuks of 
Asia Minor. 


Beginning of the Ottoman Empire 


In 1295, however, the Seljuk sovereign 
made him ruler of a newly acquired 
territory, and this date marks the actual 
beginning of the Ottoman Empire, for the 
Seljuks were rapidly losing their hold on 
the country, whereas Othman became 
daily more powerful and more ambitious. 
Although he gradually managed to absorb 
the dominions abandoned by the Seljuks, 
Othman’s attention was more closely 
devoted to his Christian neighbours, and 
the Ottomans now embarked on a conflict 
with the Byzantine Empire, which con- 
tinued down to the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

Their first great triumph was the 
capture in 1326 of Brusa, which became 

_ the first capital of the Ottoman Empire. 
Othman, whose death coincided with the 
capture of this city, was succeeded by 
his son Orkhan, who continued his 
aggressive policy against the Greeks with 
such success that by 1338 only one or 
two towns in Asia remained in the hands 
of the Byzantines. 


Orkhan spent the next twenty years in 
the peaceful consolidation of his territories 
and in the organization of his civil 
administration and his army. It was 
during his reign that the famous corps of 
janissaries (yeni cheri—new troops) was 
founded. Having thus consolidated his 
power, and being firmly established on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus, he was in a 

sition to demand concessions and 

avours from the Byzantine emperor, 
and although Constantinople remained 
secure, Turkish forces penetrated into the 
Balkans, and in 1355 the fortress of 
Gallipoli was captured by Orkhan’s son. 
Orkhan, moreover, obtained the emperor’s 
daughter in marriage and concluded a 
treaty which has been characterised as 
the first act in the drama of the downfall 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

In 1359 Murad I. succeeded his father, 
whose policy of expansion beyond Con- 
stantinople he continued. In 1361 
Adrianople was taken, and in 1367 the 
seat of Ottoman rule was changed from 
Brusa to that town, the Turks thus 
becoming a European power. In 1373 
they conquered Macedonia and demanded 
tribute from the King of Serbia. 


Military Triumphs of Bayazid 


During these expeditions the youth of 
the Balkan countries was_ constantly 
being requisitioned to swell the ranks of 
the janissaries. At last the Christian 
princes formed an alliance with the object 
of driving the Turks out of Europe, but 
the great battle of Kossovo in 1382, 
in which Bayazid ‘ the Thunderbolt,” 
Murad’s son, first distinguished himself as 
a leader, resulted in the defeat of the 
allies, 

Murad was murdered in his tent on the 
battlefield, and Bayazid was proclaimed 
Sultan by the victorious army. Having 
reduced Serbia and Wallachia to vassalage 
in Europe, and having secured all the 
dominions in Asia Minor formerly held 
by the Seljuks, Bayazid turned his atten- 
tion to the religious wag ta of the position 
he had gained in the Moslem world, and 
in order to please the orthodox Sunnis 
he induced the Caliph—a mere puppet 
living under the protection of the 
Mameluke Sultan—to invest him formally 
with the title of Sultan. 

In 1394 the Pepe at the instigation of 

un 


the King of ary, proclaimed a 
crusade against the Turks, and an army 
of sixty thousand, com of French, 


Germans, MBavarians, ungarians and 
others, marched through Serbia, only to 
meet with utter defeat at the hands of 
Bayazid in the battle of Nicopolis, 1396. 
After this victory, which was marred by 
his cruel butchery of the many thousand 
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prisoners taken in the battle, Bayazid 
resumed the siege of Constantinople, 
which he had already attempted some 
years before. 

He would no doubt have achieved the 
capture of that city had he not been 
suddenly called away to defend his 
Asiatic dominions against the world- 
conquering Tamerlane, who was devas- 
tating Western Asia and India with yet 
another horde of invaders from Central 
Asia. He swept all before him as did the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century, and 
his passage was only stopped, as was that 
of the Mongols, by the Turkish Mamelukes 
of Egypt. 

Whether Tamerlane would have 
attacked Bayazid in the ordinary course 
of events it is hard to say, for there were 
those who represented to him that it was 
contrary to Islam for one Moslem monarch 
to attack another who was engaged in war 
against infidels. Tamerlane, however, 
held that this circumstance was out- 
weighed by the fact that Bayazid was 
granting asylum to certain Moslem rulers 
whom he had deposed. 


Tamerlane and Bayazid 


There ensued an acrimonious corres- 
pondence between the two great Turkish 
conquerors, in which Bayazid, under- 
rating the power of his enemy, assumed 
such a haughty tone that Tamerlane 
declared war on him, the final issue of 
which was decided in the great battle of 
Angora, 1402. In this battle Bayazid 
was supported by Serbian troops, led by 
their Christian king. 

The well-known story of Bayazid 
being carried about in an iron cage by 
Tamerlane after this battle is probably 
without foundation, as Tamerlane, 
according to the best authorities, dealt 
kindly with his captive. 

From 1402 to 1413 the Ottoman 
Empire was in a state of disruption ; 
Asia Minor was lost, and four sons of 
Bayazid were fighting each other for 
supremacy in Europe. In 1413, however, 
Sultan Mohammed I. became sole ruler, 
and in his short reign of eight years he 
rape ei to revive the Ottoman power by 
friendly treaties in Europe and a firm 
hand in Asia. On his death in 1421 he 
was succeeded by his son, Murad II., who, 
like his father, began to lay siege to 
Constantinople, only to be called away to 
‘defend his dominions in Asia. In 1428 
he became sessed of many ports on 
the Black Sea and conquered Salonica. 
In 1427 another Christian confederacy 
of Balkan princes was formed with the 
object of releasing Serbia from her 
allegiance to the Turks, and in the wars 
which followed the leading figure is the 


great Hungarian hero, Janos Hunyadi. 
The Ottomans were twice defeated by the 
confederacy, and by the Treaty of 
Szeged, concluded in 1444, Serbia re- 
gained her independence. This treaty 
was broken a few months later, and 
hostilities having been reopened, a. 
desperate struggle ensued, which ter- 
minated with the total defeat of the 
Christians at the battle of Varna, 1444. 


The Fall of Constantinople 


Murad II. died in 1451, and was 
succeeded by Mohammed II., who is 
chiefly famous for having accomplished 
the capture of Constantinople (1453), 
which had been unsuccessfully attempted 
by two Caliphs and three previous Turkish 
Sultans. The siege lasted forty-three 
days. 

The fall of Constantinople is the most 
important event in the history of the 
Turks. Although the Ottomans had 
already established themselves in Europe, 
and although the Greek emperors, by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, had been 
shorn of most of their power and influence, 
Constantinople was looked upon, at any 
rate by the Turks, as the capital of the 
Christian world, and as such its occupation 
by a Moslem power constituted a supreme 
triumph for Islam, and it followed 
naturally that the Sultan, in possession of 
Constantinople, should regard himself as 
the King of Kings in Islam. At this 

eriod, however, there was no talk of the 
ultan being also the successor to the 
Caliphate. 


Turkish Suzerainty over Egypt 


Mohammed II., in his reign of thirty 
years, apart from this outstanding 
triumph, did much to enhance the pres- 
tige of the Turks in regard to both 
military exploits and internal adminis- 
tration. Though his northerly progress 
was effectually checked by the heroism of 
Hunyadi, he added many islands and sea- 
ports to his empire and secured the 
command of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas, 

He was succeeded in 1481 by his son, 
Bayazid II., who, after an uneventful 
reign of thirty-one years, was succeeded 
in 1512 by his son the famous Selim I., 
who, during a short reign of eight years, 
nearly doubled the extent of the Ottoman 
dominions in Asia. Selim proceeded at 
once to root out the Shiite heretics, of 
whom he is said to have massacred forty 
thousand. His first campaign, undertaken 
against the great Shiite monarch, Shah 
Ismail of Persia, ended in a complete 
victory for the Turks at the battle of 
Chaldiran, 1514, after which he turned his 
attention to the dominions of the 
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Mameluke Sultans of Cairo, and in 1516 


set out for Egypt by way of Palestine. 

The aged eluke king, Kansau 
Ghauri, advanced to meet him, and a 
battle was engaged at Marj-Dabiq, in 
which Kansau, deserted by many of his 
troops, was defeated and slain. Selim in 
the following year entered Cairo in 
triumph, and established that Turkish 
suzerainty over Egypt which endured 
down to November, 1914. 


Selim and the Headship of Islam 


We have seen how in the reign of 
Bayazid there was a puppet ae in 
Cairo enjoying the protection of the 
Mameluke sovereign. In 1517 the last 
descendant of the Abbasid Caliphs, by 
name Mutawakkil, was a virtual prisoner 
in Egypt, and when Selim had established 
order in that country and returned to 
Constantinople he carried away with him 
the Caliph. — 

It does not appear that Selim while in 
Egypt had contemplated adopting the 
title of Caliph, and it was only after his 
return to his capital that it occurred to 
him to receive from Mutawakkil what 
the last of the true Caliphs was not in a 
position to bestow, namely, the headship 
of Islam, which really was reserved for an 
Arab of the tribe of Quraish. 7 

No very great importance was attached 


to this transference of the Caliphate until, 


during the reign of Abdul Hamid, this 
circumstance was made the centre and 
pivot of an attempted Pan-Islamic move- 
ment. Before he died, in 1520, Selim had 
further added to his empire the province 
of Algiers, which he 
return. for a promise of protection from 
the famous Corsair Khair ud-Din 
Barbarossa. 


Most Brilliant of the Sultans 


Selim was succeeded by his illustrious 
son, Solyman the Magnificent, whose 
reign of forty-six is the most 
brilliant in the annals of the house of 
Othman. His chief military achieve- 
ments were the capture of Rhodes in 
1522, the victory at Mohacs, 1526, when 
he utterly routed the Hungarians, the 
unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 1529, the 
capture of Bagdad in 1534, the defeat of 
Andrea Doria in the Adriatic in 1538, the 


capture of Aden in the same year, which 


secured the command of the Red Sea, and 
the conquest of Armenia and Georgia in 
1555. It may be mentioned that in 1534 
the first French ambassador came to the 
Sublime Porte. 

Solyman died in 1566 and was succeeded 
by his son, Selim II., whose mother was a 
Russian and is known to his as 
.Roxelana. The chief incident his 


d received in. 


short was the naval battle at 
Lepanto in 1571, when the Turks were 
defeated by an allied fleet of Christian 
princes under Don John of Austria. In 
1589, during the reign of his successor, 
Murad III., who came to the throne in 
1574, the first British Embassy was sent 
to Constantinople in order to seek an 
alliance with the Turks against Philip IT. 
of Spain. 

The two hundred years from the close 
of the gixteenth century to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century produced no 
Sultan of outstanding distinction or 
importance, though during this period 
Turkey frequently figures, usually to her 
disadvantage, in the pages of European 
history—as witness the defeat of the 
Turks by J ohn Sobieski, King of Poland, 
at Lem , 1675; the second Turkish 
siege of Vienna 1n 1683, which, after the 
most heroic resistance against great odds, 
was at length relieved by John Sobieski, 
with the result that the Turks were 
driven back, never again to approach 
within sight of Vienna’s walls; and by 
the end of the century her dominions in 
Europe were reduced to half their former 
extent. 


Turkey in the Nineteenth Century 


At this juncture Russia appears upon 
the scene of European politics and 
igs Turkey’s réle of standing menace 
to the Central Powers. In 1699 Peter 
the Great occupied Azov and thus gained 
a footing in the Black Sea. 

Ottoman history during the following 
century is chiefly occupied with alternate 
wars and treaties with the Russians, 
resulting in the aggrandisement of Russia 
and the humiliation of Turkey. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
while England was allied to Russia, she 
had been nominally at war with Turkey, 
but with the Treaty of Tilsit this alliance 
came to an end, and in 1809 England 
made peace with Turkey. 

Napoleon’s policy was to encourage 
hostility between Turkey and Russia in 
order to weaken the latter, against whom 
he was meditating his attack. It was 
Stratford Canning who, by his diplomatic 
gentus, defeated the aims of Napoleon 
and brought about the Treaty of Bukarest, 
1812, by which the Porte made peace 
with the Tsar, so that the Russian army 
of the Danube, being released, was able to 
administer the coup de gr&ce to the 
French army on its retreat from Moscow. 

From 1812 down to the present day 
Turkey in E is merely one of the 
protagonists in the long-drawn-out drama 
of European eae disputation over 
the fate of European Turkey and of 
Constantinople in particular. It is a 
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MODERN GIRLISH GRACE IN OLD WORLD SMYRNA 


Standing barefoot in her flowing garb by an old doorway in a corner of the ancient city, this Smyrna 
girl has a somewhat pensive expression. While the Greek and Jewish women are usually distinguished 

y their crimson dresses, the Turkish women adopt a costume of solemn black, those employed in 
domestic service wearing only a simple garment of cotton and being always unshod when indoors 
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story of treaties and pacts interspersed’ 


with occasional. campaigns. 

At Navarino in 1827 the English, French, 
and Russian fleets destroyed the Turkish 
fleet. In 1832 Mehemet Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, marched through Syria and 
threatened the Bosporus; Russia inter- 
posed, and, having saved Constantinople, 
gained in return the exclusive right of 
way through the Dardanelles. France was 
on the side of Mehemet Ali, and 
England, after a long period of hesitancy, 
sided with the Sultan and an English 
fleet was sent to Palestine. 


Events Preceding the Crimean War 


In 1841 a treaty was concluded which 
ape Turkey on an entirely new footing. 

ehemet Ali was confined to Egypt, 
which was to continue under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, who, in his turn, accepted 
the protection of the Great Powers as a 
guarantee for the independence and 
integrity of his empire. This treaty was 
followed by fourteen years of ce, which 
were devoted to internal reforms within 
the Ottoman Empire, due mainly to the 
initiative of Stratford Canning. 

In 1852 began the international disputes 
regarding the protection of the adherents 
of the various Christian Churches living 
under Ottoman rule, which, owing to the 
imperious demands and aggressive action 
of the Russians, led eventually to the 
declaration of war by England, France, 
and Turkey against Russia in 1854. 

Before the allied forces of England and 
France reached the fighting area, the Turks 
under British generals had practically 
gained the object of the campaign—of 
driving the Russians across the Danube. 
Had the allies been content with this 
result, England would have been spared 
the mistakes and misfortunes of the 
Crimean War. 


Deposition of Abdul Aziz 


It was, however, the opinion of the 
English. and French that the Russian 
menace could only be removed by the 
destruction of her great stronghold 
Sevastopol, in the Crimea; but they had no 
idea of the difficulty of the self-imposed 
task. They knew nothing of the enemy’s 
strength and less than nothing of the 
country they were to attack. 

Every Englishman recalls with shame 
the failure of the authorities to provide 
pope stores and equipment. Alma, 

alaklava, and Inkerman are indeed proud 
names in the story of British valour, but 
it took a whole year to reduce the fortress 
of Sevas l, which fell to an assault 
of the French in September, 1855. No 
further action was taken to reduce the 
power of the Russians, and the neutrality 


of the Black Sea agreed to by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856 was repudiated by the. 
Tsar in 1870 when he saw the French too. 
busy in the field to support England should 
she protest. 

By the Treaty of Paris Turkey lost 
ahetrgeoatd no territory in Europe, and the 

reat Powers undertook to safeguard the 
integrity of her dominions, as they had 
previously done in 1841. 
\ Sultan Abdul Mejid, who in his reign of 
twenty-two years had done nothing for 
his empire, was succeeded in 1861 by 
Abdul Aziz. The latter by his extravagance 
brought his country to the verge of 
bankruptcy. In 1876 he was deposed by a 
“ fetwa ’’ issued by the religious head of 
the Islamic congregation, to be succeeded 
by a nephew who, after three months, was 
in turn deposed, and in August, 1876, 
there came to the throne another nephew, 
known to history as Sultan bdul 
Hamid II., who reigned until rgo9. 


The Famous Treaty of Berlin 


The political history of Turkey during 
the reigns of Abdul Mejid, Abdul Aziz, 
and Abdul Hamid II. (1839-1909) all 
turns on two main topics: (1) the status 
of the non-Moslem subjects of the Sultan, 
and (2) the European boundaries of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

It was the revolt of various Slav 
provinces, notably Bulgaria, and the 
condign punishment meted out to them 
by the Turks, including the notorious 
“ Bulgarian Atrocities ’’ (1876), that led 
to the declaration of war by Russia in 
January, 1877. The most notable feature 
of this war, which lasted a year, was the 
heroic defence of Plevna by Othman 
Pasha. The Treaty of San Stefano, which 
was concluded by the two combatants 
in March, 1878, was considered by the 
other Powers too harsh for Turkey, and, 
what was perhaps more important, too 
favourable for Russia. 

Lord Beaconsfield intervened, and in 
June of the same year the famous Congress 
of Berlin signed a treaty by which 
Europe went back to her pledges of 1856 
and consented to the partial dismember- 
ment of Turkey, whereby she lost Serbia, 
Montenegro, umania, half Bulgaria, 
Thessaly, Kars, and Batum. England, in 
return for her support of this ‘‘ Peace with 
Honour,” obtained Cyprus in fee, in 
an Aa of an annual tribute to the 

ultan. Thus ended the dominion of 
Turkey in Europe, which at the height of 
its prosperity had embraced nearly 230,000 
Square miles and a population of about 
twenty millions. 

The Treaty of Berlin was followed by 
twenty years of comparative peacefulness, 
during which Abdul Hamid, had he so 
desired, might have inaugurated some 
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much needed internal refornys, including 
the granting of a Constitution, which had 
been actually promulgated in 1876 under 
pressure from the reforming party led by 
the famous Midhat Pasha, then grand 
vizier. By the Treaty of Berlin, moreover, 
England had taken upon herself certain 
obligations by which it was hoped she 
might be able to continue the policy of 
internal Furkish reform which Stratford 
Canning had so ably initiated. 

In 1897 Greece went to war with Turkey 
on account of Turkish misrule in Crete. 
Europe again intervened and Crete, 
though nominally Turkish, was placed 
under Prince George of Greece, as high 
commissioner approved by the Powers. 
Macedonia, seeing so many neighbouring 
states freed from the Ottoman yoke, 
now began to revolt. Meanwhile, Abdul 
Hamid was using every effort to gain 
acceptance for the Pan-Islamic idea— 
which implied the union of all Moslems 
under the Sultan in his position of Caliph. 

The origin of the movement was no 
doubt the waning power and prestige of 
the Sultans in Europe, and it also implied 
the revocation of the privileges hitherto 
granted to non-Moslem subjects and to 
foreigners. The chief victims of this 
policy were the Armenians. 

In 1898 Germany began her policy of 
ingratiating herself with Turkey, thus 
utilising the opportunities which had been 
missed by England. Valuable railway 
concessions were obtained, but the Sultan 


was reluctant to join the Triple Alliance. 
In 1908 the movement set on foot by 
Midhat Pasha took form in the establish- 
ment of the Young Turk Party (Yeni 
Turan), and a Committee of Union and 
Progress in Salonica proclaimed a new 
Constitution. But, however much the 
Powers might wish to see a reformed 
Turkey, Austria, fearing that as a result 
she might have to renounce some of the 
territory she had acquired by the Treaty 
of Berlin, managed to secure at a price 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In 1909 Enver Bey, ‘commander-in- 
chief of the Young Turks, entered 
Constantinople, deposed -Abdul Hamid, 
and appointed in his place Mohammed V., 
who had been a state prisoner and 
possessed neither the training nor the 
experience to fit him for public life. The 
idea underlying the Young Turk move- 
ment was quite contrary to that which 
inspired Pan Islam. 

The new movement was patriotic, just 
as the Pan-Islamic idea had been religious. 
Nationality and liberty were the watch- 
words of the new party, while the old 
Turks clung to their pride in Islam. 
A government was set up at Angora in 
1920, under the name of the Government 
of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey ; 
and in November, 1922, the Sultan 
having fled from Constantinople, his 
cousin, Prince Abdul Medjid, eldest 
prince in male descent of the House of 
Othman, was elected Caliph. 


TURKEY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 


QOccupies greater portion of Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) and sinall part of Balkan peninsula. 
Asiatic Turkey is largely composed of plateaux 
from 2,500 to 4,500 feet in altitude, with a down- 
ward easterly slope. In the south are the Taurus 
mountains. Among rivers are the Kizil Irmak, 
Euphrates, and Sakaria Irmak, and there are a 
number of fresh and salt lakes, including Tuz 
Tcholu, forty-five miles long. Climate on the 

lateaux is severe in summer and winter. On the 

lack Sea coast malaria is common, but in the 
south and west winters are milder and summers 
influenced by cool winds from Mediterranean 
Under Treaty of Sévres, total area of Turkey was 
about 175,000 square miles, with an estimated 
population of 8,000,000. 


Government and Constitution 


In 1921 the Grand Nationa: Assembly of 
Angora proclaimed a Fundamental Law. 
‘declaring legislative and exccutive power in the 
hands of this Assembly. The term “ Ottoman 
Empire ” was abolished and the country officially 
designated Turkey. Republic declared: October, 
1923, with Kemal Pasha as President. 


Commerce and Industries 
Population engaged pemelpally in agriculture 
and stock-raising. Soil generally fertile and 
produces cereals, cotton, tobacco, almonds, nuts, 
olives, vines, and figs. Opium is produced at 
Konieh, silk at Constantinople and Brusa, and 


there is a considerable output of mohair and wool. 
There are some 21,000,000 acres of forest. Minerals 
include silver, chrome, zinc, borax, emery, asphalt, 
copper-ore and coal. Main industries include brass- 
turning, copper-beating, and  cotton-spinning. 
Fisheries are important sources of wealth, and 
sponge fishing is carried on. In 1921, Turkish im- 
ports totalled £T121,329,542, and included metals, 
wool and cereals, while exports for same year 
were valued at £130,379,812, among the chief 
beiig dried fruits, carpets, opium and tobacco. 
Nominally {T11=f1o. 


Communications 


Length of railway line estimated as about 
2,800 miles, and of telegraph lines about 28,900 
miles. Roads for the most part indifferent or bad. 


Religion and Education 


State religion is Mahomedanism, with a Caliph, 
as head. here are considerable numbers of 
Armenians, Orthodox Greeks, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews. Primary education nominally com- 
pulsory for both sexes between ages of seven and 
sixteen. State schools are in hands of a Ministry 
of Public Instruction. Total number of schools 
about 36,200, with some 1,331,000 scholars. A 
university is established at Constantinople. 


Chief Towns 


Angora, capital (estimated population, 30,000), 
Constantinople (1,000,000), Brusa (110,000), Sivas 
(65,000), Konich (45,000). ; 
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MEMBER OF THE PRINCELY HOUSE OF HUNZA WITH HUNZA FOLLOWERS 


As brother of the Thum of Hunza, a small hill kingdom nominally tributary to Kashmir, and situated 
along the Hunza river, this tall, personable magnate enjoys considerable i i among his fellow- 
Pam A: ar region 


hillmen. Hunza commands an important route from Turkistan across the 
of lofty plains and high mountains, designated locally as the ‘“ Roof of 
Photo, Sir Percy Syhes 
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Turkistan 
Peoples of the Central Asian Plains 
By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, F.R.G.s., F.R.AS. 


Writer and Lecturer on India and Central Asia 


This chapter deals with that aM 6 Blak rry which was emancipated from 
Great 


Russian rule as a result of t 
on Bokhara, Khiva, and Sin-Kiang, 


Supplementing the earlier chapters 


tt completes our survey of the peoples in 


this region of Asia whose political associations ave somewhat unstable 


HE Central Asian area known 
somewhat locally to-day as 
Turkistan, and forming an 

autonomous republic, is bounded on 
the* north and north-east by the 
Steppes, on the north-west by the 
Sea of Aral, on the south-west by 
Khiva, on the south by Bokhara, and 
on the east by Sin-Kiang. 

For the most part it is a level and 
well-watered plain, wild and uncultivated 
in places, but towards the south-east, in 
which the only cities of importance 
are situated, the habits of the people 
are agricultural and commercial. 
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TURKISTAN AND 


Roughly speaking the inhabitants of 
Turkistan may be divided into those of 
Persian origin and those of Turkish 
race. The original inhabitants, the 
Tajiks, seem to have peopled the 
country between the Syr-Daria and the 
Amu-Daria. 

The Turkish races were comparatively 
late immigrants into this region, and 
when they did enter it they seem to have 
driven its Iranian inhabitants into the 
mountain country or the towns. Thus 
in the cities of Bokhara, Samarkand, and 


‘Khojend, the Tajiks form the main 


element of the population, while on the 
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DOUGHTY TURCOMAN WARRIORS OF GEOK TEPE 


A stalwart people and a brave one, with no grain of servility in their character, the Turcomans 
are renowned for their fiery pride of race. Their martial tastes are strongly developed, and often 


lead them to seek military service outside their country. 


They make formidable soldiers, and the 


Cross of S. George, for valour, adorns the breast of many who served with the Russian legions 
< Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 


right bank of the Syr-Daria, people of 
Turkish race prevail. 

The descendants of the Turkish tribes 
who at various times migrated into 
Central Asia are known as Uzbegs, a 
term..which means ‘free’ or “ in- 
dependent.’’’ They are said to be divided 
into ninety-two clans or families, each 
of which has its divisions and sub- 
divisions. Most of these still pursue a 
nomad life under certain restrictions. 
The Kirghiz are also of Uzbeg stock, and 
the Turcomans were certainly a similar 
confederacy of the same race. 

The Tajik is, as a rule, a taller and 
heavier man, by no means active in his 
habits, and with a tendency towards 
mendacity. The Uzbeg is thinner and 


more wiry, with a_ long, strongly- 
marked face, and is simple in his 
manners and dress. He regards the 
Tajik with contempt, while the Tajik 
looks upon him as a child of nature who 
is scarcely responsible for his actions. 
All the same the Uzbeg has a national: 
and racial consciousness which the 
Tajik lacks. 

The Tajik speaks a dialect of 
Persian which has been influenced by 
the Turki dialect, but nevertheless it 
retains many ancient words and expres- 
sions of Aryan origin which are not used 
in modern Persian. The Uzbegs speak 
Turki or a certain dialect of that tongue. 
Tajaki is, however, the language. of 


culture and literature. 
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_ The population of this region has been 
estimated at nearly two million souls, 
one half of whom are nomads. Besides 
the two races named there are traces of 
others in the country, especially Persians, 
Arabs, Hebrews, and Hindus. The Jews 
have indeed been in the country for 
centuries and carrying on a trade as 
moneylenders. The Hindus are usually 
mercharits who visit the country 
temporarily from the neighbourhood 
of Shikarpur. The Lurs, who are 
probably the ancestors of the European 
gypsies, trade in horses, tell fortunes, 
and lead a nomadic life. ° 

Agriculture is carried on in a manner 
quite archaic, tools and implements are 
of the most primitive character, but, 
this notwithstanding, the art of 
irrigation is thoroughly understood and 
practised. 

Cotton is extensively planted, and 
large and valuable crops have been 
forthcoming. But of late years the 





ITS PEOPLES 


mulberry plantations have — suffered 
sadly. On the other hand valuable 
deposits of coal and oil have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand, and in such abundance as 
to’ justify the belief that when these 
resources have been fully exploited 
Turkistan will be in a position to take its 
place among the rising commercial com- 
munities of the East. * 

In the mountains of Kara-tau appears 
the upper strata of carboniferous lime- 
stone which may indicate a true coal- 
producing strata at a _ lower level. 
Coal is also found at Khojend and 
elsewhere, but it is of the variety known 
as “ brown ”’ coal, useful enough for fuel 
and for smith-work, but of no avail 
for such metallurgical operations as 
the reduction of iron ore. 

Such coal as I saw in Turkistan 
appeared to be too friable and too much 
mixed with stone, and the difficulty of 
its transport through the mountains 
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SIGHTLESS EYES THAT CLAIM TO FORESEE THE FUTURE 7 
Divination as a lucrative business is firmly established throughout the Orient. Crystal-gazing is 
one well-known method, and sand-diviners ply a good trade’in many Eastern bazaars. A variant 
of sand divination is practised by this blind fortune-teller in Khokan, capital of the Ferghana province 

of Turkistan ; he predicts the future of his clients by the disposition of little heaps of pebbles 
Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 
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BEFORE THE MADRASAH ULUG BEG IN THE SQUARE OF SAMARKAND 


Samarkand, an oasis city, has been described as a “ jewel set in sand.” Its luxuriant gardens, 
architectural splendours, and the fact that it was the scene of the Arabian Nights’ story-telling, 
explain the glamour that glorifies it in the Easterneye. The Righistan, the beautiful public square, 
is fringed by three fine madrasahs, or colleges, one of which is named after the astronomer, Ulug Beg 


Photo, Miss Hunter 





RHYTHMIC DANCE OF SARIKOLIS IN THEIR CHARACTERISTIC GARB 
in long, dressing-gown cone ale and usually tied round the waist by a narrow band, 
as 


the Sarikolis present a comical spec they ungainly steps which they call dancing. 
While the slow shuffling of their feet is in progress their arms, cased in ludicrously long sleeves, are. 
brought into play, the whole accompanied by the “ orchestra” in the background 
. Photo, Sir Percy Syhes . 
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BURLY MEMBERS OF AN EASTERN PASTORAL TRIBE 


The grassy etretches of land lying near Lake Aral form the pasture-ground of various communities, 

chief among which are the Kirghiz of Uzbeg stock. They are nomads, and, possessing extensive 

flocks and herds, pass from pasture zone to pasture zone according to the season. Their homes are but 
a collection of movable tents, and their livestock often represents the whole of their worldly wealth 
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NOMADS FROM THE STEPPE-LAND OF WESTERN TURKISTAN 
Far from prepossessing are these nip with their high cheek-bones, narrow eyes, and broad, flat 


faces; but they are singularly wiry of constitution, and well-fitted for the roving life they lead about 
the wide plains and the mountain slopes of Turkistan. Their clothing is chiefly made from the wool 
_and skins of their livestock which comprises horses, sheep, goats, and sometimes oxen and camels 


Photos, Florence Farmborough 
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AGED EASTERN ECCLESIASTIC 
He is a priest of Sarikol, and dwells with his 
blood-brothers, the Sarikolis, below the famous 
Tagdumbash Pamir. The Sarikolis are fol- 

lowers of the Aga Khan of Bombay 
: Photo, Sir Percy Sykes 

is a serious drawback. Lead ore is 
plentiful, especially in the Kara-tau 
mountains, but already these mines 
have been pretty well worked, and the 
quantities which remain are difficult to 
smelt. Iron and copper are aiso found, 
but such gold as remains is extremely 
difficult to win. 

Samarkand, famous in poetry and 
legend, .is surrounded by a halo of 
romance. For centuries it has pre- 
served the traditions of a past 





magnificence in an atmosphere of mys- 
terious impenetrability. In the time of 
Alexander the Great it was a large 
and flourishing city, and the world- 
conqueror made it his headquarters in 
his expeditions against the Scythians. 

Alexander’s exploits are still preserved 
by legend and are known to every 
inhabitant. The ruins of the mosque of 
Shah Zingeh still retain their appearance 
of ancient splendour, and are among the 
finest in Central Asia, the enamelled 
bricks and inlay of alabaster being in the 
best style of Persian art. The madrasah, 
or college, of Bibi Khanym, the favourite 
wife of Timur or Tamerlane, and the 
daughter of the Emperor of China, 
possesses a marvellous double dome, 
but now does duty as a horse market. 

One of the chief centres of the town 
is the Righistan, or market square, 
where are three of the principal colleges. 
On the top of some rising ground to the 
south of the fortress is the tomb of 
Timur, gorgeously decorated with 
alabaster and transparent gypsum. The 
tombstone occupies the exact centre of 
the mosque, and 1s composed of a slab 
of greenish-black stone six feet long, 
and fifteen inches wide. 

The citadel is an imposing buuding, 
and contains several mosques as well as 
the former place of the Ameer, and the 
Kok-tash, or sacred stone which served 
as the foundation for the throne of 
Timur. There are other remains of the 
flourishing period of Samarkand in the 
city. The bazaars of the place are, 
however, much less imposmg and inter- 
esting than those at Tashkend and 


Khojend. The chief portion of the old 


bazaar is the Timi, a large, octagonal, 
covered building where smaller articles 
are sold, and there are separate buildings 
for silk and cotton goods. 

In Tashkend, the administrative 
centre, the streets are rambling and 
shaded by trees overtopping the walls 
on either side. Many of the prospects 
of the place recall rural conditions, so 
suddenly does one come upon old mills 
turning sleepily by the verge of half- 
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WAITING FOR CHANCE CUSTOM AT A CORNER OF ASKHABAD 


Settled industries are still comparatively few and small in, the Transcaspian regions reipheai,Strp 

the south-west of Turkistan, but wherever men go shod the shoemaker is sure of a livelihood. s 

grey-haired cobbler, with so meagre an outfit, is a Persian in business at Askhabad, a town of growing 
commercial importance on the Transcaspian railway that runs from Krasnovodsk to Samarkand 


Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 
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PLAYING A POPULAR GAME 


The game is known as “ baigu 


IN THE PAMIRS: THE SCRIMMAGE 


» and the “ ball” is a decapitated goat. The 
past the prime of life and sturdy young lads, are splendid riders who, almost cr 
can perform astonishing feats astride their wiry, little unshod horses. 


layers, men long 
led on horseback, 
No spurs are used, and the 


stirrups are short and wide, enabling the riders to spring easily to the ground 
Photo, Sir Percy Sykes 


dried water courses, and ruined mosques" 


surrounded by tall poplars. Small 
madrasahs or colleges are everywhere, 
and it is said that in the more retired 
quarters of the city old Mussulmans 
reside who pass their lives in prayer 
and contemplation, never leaving their 
houses. 

But there is a modern Tashkend as 
there is a modern Samarkand, and the 
old buildings are slowly but surely being 
swept away to make room for new 
edifices built by Russian or Indian 
architects, which contrast rather sadly 
with the more sombre relics of the past 
which surround them. 

The prosperity of the place is entirely 
dependent on its water supply. All 
the water is brought from the 
river Chirchik by a canal nearly 
sixteen miles in length. The city is 
divided:into four quarters which were 
originally four separate villages or 
tribal cantonments, and each of these 


has, or rather had, its separate elders 
and chief of police. The inhabitants 
are chiefly of the Uzbeg race, but most 
of the merchants are Hindus and 
Tajiks. 

Khojend is perhaps the most pleasant 
of any of the cities of Turkistan, and 
this is due to its situation on the 
river bank. It is mostly inhabited by 
Tajiks. Towards the end of the summer 
the river Khojend frequently dries up, 
and the city then suffers from want of 
water, and these conditions are greatly 
aggravated by the heat, which at that 
season of the year is intense. 

In the corner of the town, not far 
from the river, is the old citadel, built 
on an artificial square mound, one 
hundred feet or more in height. Access 
to this fortalice is gained by a steep path 
and from the summit a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country may be had. 
From the hollow sound of one’s foot- 
steps on this mound, I rather suspect 
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PICKING UP THE “BALL” 





IN THE HAZARDOUS GAME OF BAIGU 


Here a player is seen bending from his saddle in the act of picking up the “ ball,” with which he 


has to gallop round a post and return to the starting-point. 


He is hotly pursued by the other 


players on their shaggy, tousled horses, and strenuous efforts are made to overtake him, to surround 
him, and to snatch the “ ball ” away before he can proclaim himself victor 


Photo, Sir Percy Sykes 


that it has been built on a wooden frame- 
work, only half filled in with earth; 
indeed, there is a legend that several 
soldiers once fell through the floor of 
the citadel and were never heard of again. 
Khojend, which is on the direct road 
from Khokan to Bokhara, was at one 
time a place of considerable commercial 
importance, but since it was occupied 
by the Russians its trade has languished. 
For centuries it was an apple of discord 
between Khokan and Bokhara, and was 
an appanage of one or the other. 
Turkistan was conquered by 
Alexander of Macedon, one of whose 
generals, after his death, made it part 
of the territory of the Graeco-Bactrian 


dynasty, which lasted until about 
130 B.c. This was succeeded by the 
Yuetchji, apparently a nomad tribe 


living in the Steppes. While still under 
their rule it was attacked by the Arabs, 
who in A.D. 710 introduced Islam. 
Persian and Turkish princes in their 


turn took the place of the Arab dynasty, 
and at last Jenghiz Khan: overran the 
country in 1221, almost destroying 
Samarkand. The dynasty of Jenghiz 
was overthrown by Timur, who made 
Samarkand his capital, and spared no 
pains in embellishing and beautifying it. 

The country seems to have been 
under Turkish rule until, in 1868, it was 
captured by the Rusfians, who were 
then at war with the Bokharans, the 
suzerains of Turkistan. In 1866 the 
Ameer of Bokhara arranged a treaty 
with the Russian General Kaufmann by 
which the boundaries of Turkistan were 
agreed upon, but this led to hostilities 
and the subsequent annexation of the 
country. Samarkand was occupied 
and the whole region gradually came 
under Muscovite rule. 

Russian rule in Turkistan was for the 
most part a mere military bureaucracy 
dictated in a hard and fast manner from 
Petrograd, and its prime object was to 
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make of Turkistan a centre whence the 
other Central Asian khanates might be 
attacked and annexed. The inhabitants 
were at once subjected to a taxation of 
the most onerous description, but every 
year showed a deficit in the budget. 


Still, the primary objects which led 


to the occupation of Turkistan were 
rather military than financial. Turkistan 
was a link in the ever-growing chain 
between Petrograd and India, and as 
such, it was necessary to maintain it in 
a fitting manner—a policy the Slavonic 
race has by no means lost sight of. 
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ITS PEOPLES 


Russian rule in Turkistan did not 
assist the prestige of the European races 
in Central Asia. The loose social life 
of the governing classes, and especially 
of the Russian officer corps, the introduc- 
tion of paper money and the ineptitude 
of the Muscovite officials brought Euro- 
pean credit into contempt. among the 
sober and well-behaved Moslem popu- 
lation. But within recent years a 
national consciousness has sprung up 
in Turkistan which must sooner or later 
have developments of the utmost im- 
alee for all the Central Asian states. 
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AFTER THE Seige THE SMILING VICTOR AND. #iS PRIZE 

Having successfully repulsed the onslaughts of the attacking 
possession. 

the trophy, his short-handled whip—a valued article, no whit less formidable 


arties, the triumphant rider has 
ere he pauses, his hands clutching 
than the Cossack nagaika 


— between his tceth, while he is vociferously acclaimed victor, and is rewarded with a silk bandkerchie 
Photo, Sir Percy Syhes 
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LOVELY PRODUCT OF A TURKISTAN LOOM. TO TEMPT THE CONNOISSEUR 


Specimen carpets from the looms of Merv and Bokhara are commonly exhibited for sale in the 
markets of Turkistan spread over a shoulder of some Turcoman vender, "contrasting finely with his 
coloured coat and aheng 4 -skin busb It is the habit of these salesmen to affect indifference as 
they display. these beantiful fabr , but in reality they have a keen eye for a customer 
Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 
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CHARMING STUDY. OF A UKRAINIAN MAIDEN 


She is wearing the festal costume of her Aistrict—skirt, a pron, blouse and jacket of yaa ro 

material and embroidered by her own nimble Even en the garments of the: poorest 

display work of lovely design, and the artistic sti in coloured silks and cottons noticeable in the 

attire of fashionable ‘toadono or Paris is often an imitation of the needlework of the Ukrainian women 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 
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The Ukraine 


Peasant Life in a Fertile Land 
By Florence Farmborough 


Traveller and Writer on Modern History 


HE name Malo Russia, or Little 
Russia, also known by _ the 
Russians as the Ukraine, or 

the Borderland, is said to have originated 
many centuries ago, and to have distin- 
guished the southern region of European 
Russia from Greater Russia, which 
lay to the north. 

Until after the conclusion of the 
Great War very few people in Western 
Europe had heard of the Ukraine. As 
a Slav publicist deprecatingly puts it: 
‘“‘Caesar knew Gaul better than the 
Western nations know Eastern Europe.” 
Those, however, who studied movements 
of opinion and disruptive tendencies in 


the Russian Empire were aware that 
in the south an agitation was being’ 
carried on below the surface, with the 
aim of securing self-government for the 
race calling itself Ukrainian, and claim- 
ing to be an entirely different people 
from the White Russians and the Great 
Russians of the north and east, as well 
as the possessors of a language and a 
national culture distinct from those of 
the Russians and the Poles. 

One could not spend any time in the 
various regions of the Tsar’s Empire 
without being forced to admit these 
distinctions. Little Russia differed in 
almost every respect from Great Russia. 





THE SOVIET REPUBLIC OF THE UKRAINE 
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WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
Odessa is an ice-free winter seaport of the Ukraine, and the chief business centre in the south of 


the country, 


a ee and public gardens riser a 
soap po on an eminence considerably a 
comes iefly 


IN A BUSY COMMERCIAL CORNER OF ODESSA 


leasant appearance to the ci 


» which is 
ve the sea-level. The weal 


of Odessa 


from the handling and export of grain, here seen on the docks fringing the harbour 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 


While the latter was characterised by 
gloomy landscapes and grey, cheerless 
days, in the former both nature and 
human nature seemed endowed with a 
bright attractiveness and all the warmth 
and gaiety usually in evidence in a land 
of blue skies and sunshine. -The two 
zones, therefore, the bleak and sombre 
region of the north and the fertile and 
brilliant region of the south, formed a 

Little Russia is accounted one of the 
most fertile countries in the world. 
The richness of the soil and the facility 
with: which it yields its magnificent 
crops have been undoubtedly among 


the chief factors in promoting. the 


. prosperity of the peasantry ; for seldom 


is the intense and pitiful poverty that 
prevails among the rural population of 
north Russia to be met with in the 
south. The very appearance of the 
people is more attractive. They are 
better-looking and more.ready to make 
friends ; their disposition is more genial 
and cheerful. © | 

The Little Russians, or Ukrainians, 
as they must now ‘be called, have, in 
the past, endured the bitterness of 
bondage for a very long period. Prior 
even to the two centuries and a half 
passed under the Russian yoke, they 
had been subjected to Polish rulers. 
The first Ukrainian State was estab- 


‘lished, it is claimed, in thé ninth century: 


in Kiev. In the fourteenth century. 


THE UKRAINE & ITS PEOPLE 


the eastern portion of this state passed 


over to Lithuania, while Poland con- 
quered the western portion. Finally, 
however, the whole of the Ukraine came 
under Polish suzerainty. But in 1648 
the Polish yoke was thrown off, and six 
years later a treaty was concluded with 
the Muscovite Tsars, by which the 
territory east of the Dnieper was united 
with Muscovy ; Galicia being ceded in 
1795 to Austria. 

In asserting their right to autonomy 
the Ukrainians declared that the ties 
existing between them and Russia were 


SCENE ON THE FROZEN DNIEPER AT A GREAT ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


As the centre of ecclesiastical Russia, ‘‘ Holy Kiev ” was no inappropriate designation. 
a in the Dnieper, that the Russians were first baptized, by Prince 
aith of the Waters *? commemorated this event—an occasion when vast 


Annually the. “ Blessi 


purely dynastic, since the Tsar was 
protector of their state by treaty. 
When, therefore, Russia ceased to be an 
empire, they refused to acknowledge the 
right of the Russian people to arrogate to 
themselves privileges that had belonged 
to the deposed emperor. Intent on 


re-establishing their long dormant inde- 
pendence, they formed a provisional 
government, stedfastly refusing to recog- 
nize the Bolshevist regime. Accordingly, 
on Nov. 21, 1917, the independence of 
the Russian Ukraine was proclaimed. 
In 1920 a Soviet government was set up, 
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It was in 
Vladimir, into the Christian 


crowds gathered about the Dnieper, many preserving some of the “‘ sacred" water in bottles 
_ Photo, Florence Farmborough 
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and the present Constitution is similar 
to that of Russia. In the Treaty of 
Riga, March, 1921, Soviet Russia and 
Poland agreed to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian State, which 
now comprises the following provinces 
of the former Russian Empire: Khar- 
kov, Poltava, Tchernigov, Kiev, Vol- 
hynia, Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, and 


Podolia, an area estimated at some 
174,000 Square miles. 

About 3,000,000 of the approximately 
30,000,000 persons who compose the 
Ukrainian race live in Galicia, formerly 
Austrian territory, chiefly in the eastern 


portion recently made over to the Polish 
Republic. They are known as Ruthe- 
nians, or Ruthenes, and it is a bitter 
disappointment to them that a frontier 
still separates their Jand from that of 
their blood brothers. Not only, how- 
ever, does a political barrier separate 
them, but a difference in creed also; 
for, whereas the Little Russians of the 
Ukraine belong to the Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church, closely akin to the Russian 
Orthodox, the Little Russians of East 
Galicia, Bukovina, and some of the 
sub-Carpathians districts are Uniats— 
Catholics, who acknowledge the Pope as 





MILKMAIDS OF KIEV MAKING THEIR MORNI 
Every morning similar Prick busi may be seen entering Kiev by all its : 
isk business in their dairy produce with a OV 
streets the cariienware traight to the doors of their customers milk, wages, 
e earthenware jars, strapped on to the yokes which the 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 
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The Ukraine and Its People continued 
on, page 5041, Volume Fourteen 


